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PATRONAGE* 


CHAPTER  XXVl. 

The  evening  appointed  for  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner's ball  at  length  arrived;  and  all 
the  neighboring  gentry  assembled  at  Fal- 
coner-Court. They  were  received  by 
Mrs.  Falconer  in  a  splendid  salon,  new 
furnished  for  this  occasion,  which  dis^ 
played,  in  it's  decorations,  the  utmost 
perfection  of  modern  taste  and  magni- 
ficence.  i 

Mrs.  Falconer  was  fitted,  both  by  art 
and  nature,  to  adorn  a  ball-room,  and 
conduct  a  ball.  With  that  ease  of  man- 
ner, which  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
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world  and  long  practice  alone  can  give  • 
she  floated  round  the  circle,  conscious 
that  she  was  in  her  element.  Her  eye, 
with  one  glance,  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  assembly;  her  ear* divided  itself 
amongst  a  multitude  of  voices ;  and  her 
attention  diffused  itself  over  all  with 
equal  grace.  Yet  that  attention,  uni- 
versal as  it  seemed,  was  nicely  discrimi- 
native. Mistress  of  the  art  of  pleasing, 
and  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
shades  of  politeness,  she  knew  how  to 
dispose  them  so  as  to  conceal  their  boun- 
daries, and  even  their  gradation,  from 
all  but  the  most  skilful  observers.  They 
might,  indeed,  have  formed,  from  Mrs. 
Falconer's  reception  of  each  of  her 
guests,  an  exact  ^estimate  of  their  rank, 
fashion,  and  consequence  in  the  world  -y 
for  by  these  standards  she  regulated 
her  opinion,  and  measured  her  regard. 
Every  one  present  knew  this  to  he  her 
theory,  and  observed  it  to  be  her  prac- 
tice towards  others  5  but  each  flattered 
themselves  by  turns,  that  they  discover- 
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ed  in  her  manner  a  personal  exception 
in  their  own  favor.  In  the  turn  of  her 
countenance,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  her 
smile,  or  her  anxiety,  in  her  distant  re- 
spect, or  her  affectionate  familiarity, 
some  distinction  was  discerned  peculiar 
to  each  individual. 

The  Miss  Falconers,  stationary  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  seemed  to  have  adopted 
manners  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
of  their  mother:  attraction  being  the 
principle  of  the  mother;  repulsion  of  the 
daughters.  Encircled  amongst  a  party 
of  young  female  friends,  Miss  Falconers, 
with  high-bred  airs,  confined  to  their 
own   coterie    their    exclusive    attention. 

They  left  to  their  mother  the  respon- 
sibility and  all  the  labor  of  doing  the  ho- 
nors of  her  own  house,  whilst  they  en- 
joyed the  glory  of  being  remarked  and 
zvondered  at  by  half  the  company ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  far  from  embarrassing, 
seemed  obviously  to  increase  their  gayety . 
The  ball  could  not  begin  till  the  band  of 
a  regiment,  quartered  in  the  neighbor- 
B  2 
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hood,  arrived.  Whilst  they  were  wait- 
ing for  the  music,  the  Miss  Falconers 
and  their  party  stationed  themselves 
directly  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
salon,  so  as  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 
antichamber,  through  which  the  com- 
pany were  to  pass — No  one  passed  un- 
censured  by  thb  confederacy.  The  first 
coup  d'osil  decided  the  fate  of  all  who 
appeared,  and  each  of  the  fair  judges 
vied  with  the  others  in  the  severity  of 
the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  unfor- 
tunate persons,  who  thus  came  before 
their  merciless  tribunal. 

"  But  I  am  astonished  the  Percies  do 
not  make  their  appearance,"  cried  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer. 

•«  Has  Sir  Robert  Percy  any  one  with 
him  ?"  asked  one  of  the  young  ladies. 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  Sir  Robert 
Percy/'  replied  Miss  Georgiana,  "  but 
of  the  other  branch,  the  fallen  branch 
of  the  Percies — Our  relations  too— but 
we  know  nothing  of  them — Only  Mam- 
ma was  obliged  to  ask  them  for  to  night 
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And,  Bell,  only  conceive  how  hor- 
ridly provoking,  because  they  come  we 
shan't  have  Sir  Robert  Percy: — Just 
sent  to  excuse  himself.'* 

<f  Abominable!  Now,  really! — And 
for  people  quite  out  of  the  world,  that 
nobody  ever  heard  of,  except  Lord  Old- 
borough,  who,  ages  ago,  had  some  po- 
litical connexion,  I  think  they  say,  with 
the  father" — said  Miss  Arabella. 

"  No,  they  met  abroad,  or  something 
of  that  sort,"  replied  Miss  Georgiana. 

"  Was  that  it? — Very  likely — I  know 
nothing  about  them — I  only  wish  they 
had  staid  at  home,  where  they  are  so 
fond  of  staying  I  hear — You  know, 
Georgiana,  Buckhurst  told  us,  that  when 
they  had  something  to  live  upon  they 
never  lived  like  other  people,  but  always 
were  buried  alive  in  the  country;  and 
Lady  Jane  Granville,  with  her  own 
lips,  told  me,  that,  even  since  they  lost 
their  fortune,  she  had  asked  one  of  these 
girls  to  town  with  her,  and  to  Tunbridge 
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.  .  .  Now  only  conceive  how  kind !  and 
what  an  advantage  that  would  have  been 
.  .  .  And  can  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Percy 
was  so  unaccountable,  and  they  all  so 
odd,  that  they  refused  : — Lady  Jane,  of 
course,  will  never  ask  them  again — But 
now,  must  not  they  be  the  silliest  crea- 
tures in  the  universe  ?" — 

c?  Silly  !  Oh  dear,  no  :  there  you  are 
wrong,  Bell ;  for  you  know  they  are  all 
so  wise,  and  so  learned,  so  blue,  such  a 
deep  blue,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
that,  for  my  part,  I  shall  never  dare  to 
open  my  lips  before  them,, — 

"  Fortunately,"  said  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  "  you  have  not  much  to  fear  from 
their  learning  at  a  ball ;  and  as  dancers 
I  don't  apprehend  you  have  much  to 
dread  from  any  of  them,  even  from  the 
beauty" 

"  Why,  scarcely" — said  Miss  Geor- 
giana — <c  I  own  I  shall  be  curious  to  see 
how  they  will  get  on — €  comment  ces  sa- 
vantes  se  tireront  <T  affaire' — I  wonder  they 
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are  not  here.  Keep  your  eye  on  the 
door,  dear  Lady  Frances — I  would  not 
miss  their  entree  for  millions. " 

In  vain  eyes  and  glasses  were  fixed 
in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  these  de- 
voted objects  of  ridicule— Another,  and 
another,  and  another  came,  but  not  the 
Percies — — 

The  band  was  now  ready,  and  began 
to  play — Count  Altenberg  entered  the 
room.  Quick  as  grace  can  venture  to 
move,  Mrs.  Falconer  glided  to  receive 
him.  IVfiss  Georgiana  Falconer,  at  the 
same  moment,  composed  her  features 
into  their  most  becoming  position,  and 
gave  herself  a  fine  air  of  the  head.  The 
Count  bowed  to  her — She  fanned  herself, 
and  her  eye  involuntarily  glanced,  first 
at  a  brilliant  star  he  wore,  and  then,  at 
her  mother,  whilst,  with  no  small  degree 
of  anxiety,  she  prepared  to  play  off,  on 
this  decisive  evening,  all  her  artillery  to 
complete  her  conquest  — To  complete 
her  victory,  for  she  flattered  herself,  that 
only   the   finishing   blow   was   wanting. 
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Jn  this  belief  her  female  companions 
contributed  to  confirm  her,  though  pro- 
bably they  were  all  the  time  laughing  at 
her  vanity. 

Mrs.  Falconer  requested  Count  Al- 
tenberg  to  open  the  ball  with  Lady 
Frances  Arlington.  After  having  obey- 
ed her  orders,  he  next  led  out  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer,  evidently  to  her 
satisfaction;  the  more  so,  as  she  was 
conscious  of  being,  at  that  moment,  the 
envy  of  at  least  half  the  company 

Count  Altenberg,  quite  unconscious 
of  being  himself  the  object  of  any  atten- 
tion, seemed  to  think  only  of  showing 
his  partner  to  advantage;  if  he  danced 
well,  it  appeared  to  be  only  because  he 
habitually  moved  with  ease  and  dignity, 
and  that  whatever  he  did  he  looked  like 
a  gentleman.  His  fair  partner  danced 
admirably,  and  now  surpassed  herself. 

It  was  repeated  to  Mrs.  Falconer,  that 
Colonel  Bremen,  the  Count's  friend,  had 
told  some  one  that  the  Count  had  de- 
clared he  had  never  seen  any  thing  equal 
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to  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  except  St 
the  Opera  at  Paris. — At  this  triumphant 
moment  Miss  Georgiana  could  have  seen, 
with  security  and  complacency,  the  ar- 
rival of  Miss  Caroline  Percy.  The  more 
prudent  mother,  however,  was  well  sa- 
tisfied with  her  absence.  Every  thing 
conspired  to  Mrs.  Falconer's  satisfaction. 
The  ball  was  far  advanced,  and  no  Per- 
cies  appeared — Miss  Falconer  wondered, 
and  deplored,  and  at  length  it  came  near 
the  hour  when  supper  was  ordered — The 
Commissioner  inquired,  whether  Mrs. 
Falconer  was  certain,  that  she  had  named 
the  right  day  on  the  card. 

"  Oh  i    certain But  it  is  now  so 

late,  I  am  clear  they  will  not  be  here  to 
night" 

"  Very  extraordinary  !  to  keep  Lord 
Oldborough's  carriage  and  servants" — 
said  the  Commissioner — "  they  went  ia 
time,  I  am  sure,  for  I  saw  them  set 
out." 

"  All  I  know  is,  that  we  have  done 
every  thing  that  is  proper,"  said  Mrs. 
B    5 
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Falconer,  "  and  Lord  Oldborough  can- 
not  blame  us — As  to  the  Count  he  seems 
quite  content" 

Mrs.  Falconer's  accent  seemed  to  im- 
ply something  more  than  content  f  but 
this  was  not  a  proper  time  or  place 
to  contest  the  point.  The  husband 
passed  on,  saying  to  himself — "  Ab- 
surd !" — The  wife  went  on,  saying — 
"  Obstinate !" 

Count  Altenberg  had  led  his  partner 
to  a  seat,  and  as  soon  as  he  quitted  her, 
the  young  ladies  of  her  party  all  flatter- 
ed her,  in  congratulatory  whispers — One 
observed,  that  "  there  was  certainly 
something  very  particular  in  Count  Al- 
tenberg's  manner,  when  he  first  spoke  to 
Miss  Georgiana  Falconer" —  Another  rer 
marked,  that  "  he  always  spoke  to  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer  with  emotion  and 
embarrassment" — A  third  declared,  that 
*  her  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  Count,  and 
she  saw  him  several  times  change  color" 
— All,  in  short,  agreed,  that  the  Count's 
keart    was    Miss   Georgiana    Falconer's 
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devoted  prize.  She  the  while,  with  well- 
affected  incredulity  and  secret  compla- 
cency, half  repressed  and  half  encou- 
raged these  remarks  by  frequent  excla- 
mations of 

"  La  !  how  can  you  think  so  ! — Why 
will  you  say  such  things  ! — Dear  !  how 
can  you  be  so  tormenting — So  silly  now 
to  have  such  fancies  !— But  did  he  really 
change  colour  ? — In  love  with  her  ! — 
She  wondered  how  such  an  idea  could 
ever  come  into  their  heads — She  should, 
for  her  part,  never  have  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing —Indeed,  she  was  positive  they 
were  mistaken— Count  Altenberg  in  love 
with  her  ! — O  no,  there  could  be  nothing 
in  it."- 

Whilst  she  spoke,  her  eyes  followed 
the  Count,  who,  quite  unconscious  of 
his  danger,  undisturbed  by  any  idea  of 
Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  and  love,  two 
ideas,  which  probably  never  had  entered 
his  mind  together,  was  carelessly  walk- 
ing down  the  room,  his  thoughts  appa- 
rently occupied  with  the  passing  scene 
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— He  had  so  much  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing men  and  manners,  without  appearing 
to  observe  them,  that  under  an  air  of 
gayety,  he  carried  his  understanding,  as 
it  were,  incognito.  His  observation 
glanced  on  all  the  company  as  he  pass- 
ed. Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  lost  sight 
of  him  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
salon;  he  disappeared  m  the  anti- 
chamber. 

Soon  afterwards  a  report  reached  her, 
that  the  Percy  family  were  arrived  ;  that 
Count  Altenberg  had  been  particularly 
struck  by  the  sight  of  one  of  the  Miss 
Percies,  and  had  been  overheard  to 
whisper  to  his  friend  Colonel  Bremen, 
"  Very  like  the  picture  ! — but  still  more 
mind  in  the  countenance  !" 

At  hearing  this  Miss  Georgiana  Fal- 
coner grew  first  red  and  then  turned 
pale;  Mrs.  Falconer,  though  scarcely 
less  confounded,  never  changed  a  muscle 
of  her  face,  but  leaving  every  body  to 
choose  their  various  comments  upon  the 
Count's  words,  and  simply  saying : 
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"  Are  the  Percies  come  at  last  ?" — 
She  won  her  easy  way  through  the  crowd, 
whispering  to  young  Petcalf  as  she 
passed  : 

•*  Now  is  your  time,  Petcalf,  my  good 
creature,  Georgiana  is  disengaged" — 

Before  Mrs.  Falconer  got  to  the  anti- 
chamber,  another  report  met  her,  "  that 
the  Percies  had  been  overturned,  and 
had  been  terribly  hurt." — — 

"  Overturned! — terribly  hurt ! — Good 
Heavens!" — cried  Mrs.  Falconer  as  she 
entered  the  antichamber — But  the  next 
person  told  her,  they  were  not  in  the 
least  hurt — Still  pressing  forward,  she 
exclaimed: 

€f  Mrs.  Percy !  Where  is  Mrs.  Per- 
cy ?  My  dear  Madam  !  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  Gome  the  wrong  road,  did  you  ? 
.  .  .  broken  bridge — And  were  you  really 
overturned?" — 

f?  No,  no,  only  obliged  to  get  out 
and  walk  a  little  way" — 

"  Oh !  I  am  sorry But  I  am 
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so  glad  to  see  you  all  safe ! When 

it  grew  late  I  grew  so  uneasy  ! " 

Then  turning  towards  Caroline — 

w  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  I  am  sure, 
though  I  had  never,  till  now,  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  her." 

An  introduction  of  Caroline  by  Mrs. 
Percy,  in  due  form,  took  place — Mrs. 
Falconer  next  recognised  Mr.  Percy, 
declared  he  did  not  look  a  day  older  than 
when  she  had  seen  him  fifteen  years 
before — Then  recurring  to  the  ladies — 

M  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Percy,  are  you 
sure  that  your  shoes  are  not  wet  through  ? 
— Oh  !  my  dear  Madam,  Miss  Percy's 
are  terribly  wet !  and  Miss  Caroline's  ! — 
Positively  the  young  ladies  must  go  to 
my  dressing  room,  the  shoes  must  be 
dried" — Mrs.  Falconer  said,  that  "  per- 
haps her  daughters  could  accommodate 
the  Miss  Percies  with  others." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Rosamond  pro- 
tested her  shoes  were  not  wet,  and  that 
her  sister's  were  perfectly  dry ;    a  few 
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specks  on  their  white  justified  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner's apprehensions. 

"  Where  is  my  Arabella  ?  .  .  .  If  there 
was  any  body  I  could  venture  to  trou- 
ble .  .  M 

«     Count  Altenberg  instantly  offered  his 
services. 

"  Impossible  to  trouble  you,  Count ! 
But  since  you  are  so  very  good,  perhaps 
you  could  find  one  of  my  daughters  for 
me — Miss  Falconer, — if  you  are  so  kind, 
Sir  .  .  .  Georgiana  I  am  afraid  is  danc- 
mg.  — 

Miss  Falconer  was  found,  and  de- 
spatched with  Miss  Percies,  in  spite  of 
all  they  could  say  to  the  contrary,  to 
Mrs.  Falconer's  dressing-room.  Rosa- 
mond was  permitted,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, to  do  as  she  pleased,  but  Mrs. 
Falconer's  infinite  fears,  lest  Caroline 
should  catch  her  death  of  cold,  could 
not  be  appeased,  till  she  had  submitted 
to  change  her  shoes. 

"  Caroline  !"  said  Rosamond,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  Caroline !  do  not  put  on  those 
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shoes — they  are  too  large — you  will  ne- 
ver be  able  to  danee  in  them." — 

**  I  know  that — but  I  am  content.- — 
It  is  better  to  yield,  than  to  debate  the 
point  any  longer,"  said  Caroline. 

When  they  returned  to  the  ball-room* 
Count  Altenberg  was  in  earnest  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Percy,  bat  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner observed,  that  the  Count  saw  Miss 
Caroline  Percy  the  moment  she  reap- 
peared. 

ffi  Now  is  not  it  extraordinary !" 
thought  she,  **  when  Georgiana  dainces 
so  well !  is  infinitely  more  fashionable ! 
and  so  charmingly  dressed  ! — What  can 
strike  him  so  much  in  this  girl's  appear- 
ance?" 

It  was  not  her  appearance  that  struck 
him — He  was  too  well  accustomed  to 
see  beauty  and  fashion  in  public  places, 
to  be  caught  at  first  sight  by  a  handsome 
face,  or  by  a  young  lady's  exhibition  of 
her  personal  graces  at  a  ball. — But  a  fa- 
vorable impression  had  been  made  on 
his   mind   by   what   he   had  previously 
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heard  of  Miss  Caroline  Percy's  conduct 
and  character;  her  appearance  confirmed 
this  impression  precisely,  because  she 
had  not  the  practised  air  of  a  professed 
beauty,  because  she  did  not  seem  in  the 
feast  to  be  thinking  of  herself,  or  to  ex- 
pect admiration. — This  was  really  un- 
common, and,  therefore,  it  fixed  the  at- 
tention of  a  man  like  Count  Altenberg. 
— He  asked  Caroline  to  dance ;  she  de- 
clined dancing. — Mr.  Temple  engaged 
Rosamond,  and  the  moment  he  led  her 
away,  the  Count  availed  himself  of  her 
place,  and  a  conversation  commenced, 
which  soon  made  Mrs.  Falconer  regret, 
that  Caroline  had  declined  dancing. 
Though  the  Count  was  a  stranger  to  the 
Percy  family,  yet  there  were  many  subjects 
of  common  interest,  of  which  he  knew  how 
to  avail  himself.  He  began  by  speaking 
of  Mr;  Alfred  Percy,  of  the  pleasure  he 
had  had  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
him.  Of  the  circumstance  which  led  to 
this  acquaintance. — Then  he  passed  to 
Lord  Oldborough — to  M.  de  Tourville— 
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to  the  shipwreck. — He  paused  at  Percy- 
Hall,  for  he  felt  for  those  to  whom  he 
was  speaking.  They  understood  him, 
but  they  did  not  avoid  the  subject ;  he 
then  indulged  himself  in  the  pleasure  of 
repeating  some  of  the  expressions  of  at- 
tachment to  their  old  landlord,  and  of 
honest  affection  and  gratitude,  which  he 
had  heard  from  the  peasants  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

Mrs.  Falconer  moved  away  the  mo- 
ment she  foresaw  this  part  of  the  con- 
versation, but  she  was  only  so  far  re- 
moved as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  her 
taking  any  part  in  it,  or  of  appearing  to 
hear  what  it  might  be  "  awkward  for  her 
to  hear,"  considering  her  intimacy  with 
Sir  Robert  Percy.  She  began  talking  to 
an  old  lady  about  her  late  illness,  of 
which  she  longed  to  hear  from  her  own 
lips  all  the  particulars;  and  whilst  the 
old  lady  told  her  case,  Mrs.  Falconer, 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  making, 
at  proper  intervals,  all  the  appropriate 
changes  of  countenance  requisite  to  ex- 
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press  tender  sympathy,  alarm,  horror, 
astonishment,  and  joyful  congratulation, 
contrived,  at  the  same  time,  through  the 
whole  progress  of  fever,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  half  the  medicines  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia, .  to.  hear  every 
thing  that  was  said  by  Count  Altenberg, 
and  not  to  lose  a  word  that  was  uttered 
by  Caroline.  Mrs.  Falconer  was  parti- 
cularly  anxious  to  know  what  would  be 
said  about  the  picture  in  the  gallery  at 
Percy-Hall,  with  which  the  Count  had 
been  so  much  charmed. — When  he  got 
into  the  gallery,  Mrs.  Falconer  listened 
with  breathless  eagerness,  yet  still  smiling 
on  the  old  lady's  never-ending  history  of 
her  convalescence,  and  of  a  shawl  un- 
doubtedly Turkish,  with  the  true,  ines- 
timable, inimitable,  little  border. 

Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  picture — 
but  a  pause — implied  more  to  alarm 
Mrs.  Falconer,  than  could  have  been 
expressed  by  the  most  flattering  compli- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Falconer  wondered  why  supper 
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was  so  late.  She  sent,  to  order  that  it 
might  be  served  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
her  man,  or  her  gentleman-cook,  was  not 
a  person  to  be  hurried.  Three  succes- 
sive messengers  were  sent  in  vain.  He 
knew  his  importance,  and  preserved  his 
dignity.— The  caramel  was  not  ready, 
and  nothing  could  make  him  dispense 
with  it's  proper  appearance. 

How  much  depended  on  this  cara- 
mel ! — How  much,  of  which  the  cook 
never  dreamed  ! — How  much  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner suffered  during  this  half  hour,  and 
suffered  with  a  smiling  countenance!  — 
How  much,  with  a  scowling  brow,  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer  made  poor  Petcalf 
endure ! 

Every  thing  conspired  to  discomfit 
Mrs.  Falconer. — She  saw  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  principal  gentry  in  the 
country,  one  after  another,  expressed  sa- 
tisfaction at  meeting  the  Percy  family. 
She  saw  the  regard  and  respect  with 
which  they  were  addressed,  notwith- 
standing their  loss  of  fortune  and  station. 
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It  was  quite  astonishing  to  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner.— Every  body  in  the  rooms,  ex- 
cept  her  own  set  of  town  friends,  seemed 
so  strangely  interested  about  this  family, 

"  How  provoking  that  I  was  obliged 

to  ask  them  here ! — And  Count  Allen* 
berg  sees  and  hears  all  this!" 

Yes — all  this  confirmed,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  their  equals  in  rank,  the  favor- 
able ideas  he  had  first  received  of  the 
Percies  from  their  inferiors  and  depend- 
ants.— Every  person  who  spoke  to,  or  of 
Caroline — and  he  heard  many  speak  of 
her  who  had  known  her  from  childhood 
— spoke  with  affection  in  their  counte- 
nance and  manner. 

At  length,  supper  was  announced,  and 
Mrs.  Falconer  requested  Count  Alten- 
berg  would  take  Lady  Frances  Arlington 
into  the  supper-room.  Miss  Georgiana 
Falconer  was  anxious  to  sit  as  near  as 
possible  to  her  dear  Lady  Frances,  and 
this  was  happily  accomplished. 

The  Count  was  more  than  usually 
agreeable,  but  whether  this  arose  from 
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his  desire  to  please  the  ladies  who  sat 
beside  him,  or  those  who  sat  opposite  to 
him,  those  to  whom  he  was  in  politeness 
bound  to  address  his  conversation,  or 
those  whose  attention  he  might  hope  it 
would  attract,  were  questions  of  difficult 
solution. 

As  they  were  returning  into  the  ball- 
room,  Rosamond  watched  her  opportu- 
nity, made  her  way  along  a  passage 
which  led  to  Mrs.  Falconer's  dressing- 
room,  seized  her  sister's  shoes,  returned 
with  the  prize  before  Caroline  reached 
the  antichamber,  and,  unseen  by  all, 
made  her  put  them  on "  Now  pro- 
mise me  not  to  refuse  to  dance,  if  you 
are  asked  again." — 

Count  Altenberg  engaged  Miss  Geor- 
giana  Falconer  the  first  two  dances — 
When  these  were  finished,  he  asked 
Caroline  to  dance,  and  Mrs.  Falconer, 
who  dreaded  the  renewal  of  conversation 
between  them  and  who  knew  nothing  of 
Rosamond's  counter-manoeuvre  about  the 
shoes,  was  surprised  and  rejoiced,  when 
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she  saw  Caroline  comply,  and  suffer  her- 
self  to  be  led  out  by  Count  Altenberg — 
But  Miss  Georgiana,  who  had  observed 
that  Rosamond  danced  well,  had  fears — 
The  mother's  hopes  were  disappointed, 
the  daughter's  fears  were  justified. — Ca- 
roline showed  all  the  capability  of  danc- 
ing without  being  a  dancer,  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  escape  the  Count's  obser- 
vation, that  she  possessed  what  is  most 
desirable  in  female  accomplishments,  the 
power  to  excel,  without  the  wish  to  dis- 
play— Immediately  after  she  had  finished 
these  dances,  the  favor  of  her  hand  was 
solicited  by  a  certain  Colonel  Spandrill. 
Colonel  Spandrill,  celebrated  for  his 
fashionable  address,  and  personal  accom- 
plishments, had  been  the  hoped  for  part- 
ner of  many  rival  ladies,  and  his  choice 
excited  no  small  degree  of  emotion .  How- 
ever it  was  settled,  that  he  only  danced 
with  Miss  Percy,  because  Mrs.  Falconer 
had  made  it  her  particular  request.  One 
of  these  ladies  declared,  she  had  over- 
heard that  request;     Colonel  Spandrill 
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then  was  safe  from  all  blame,  but  the  full 
fire  of  their  resentment  was  directed 
against  poor  Caroline.  Every  feature  of 
her  face  was  criticised,  and  even  the 
minutiae  of  her  dress.  They  all  allowed 
that  she  was  handsome,  but  each  found 
some  different  fault  with  her  style  of 
beauty.  It  \,  ,s  curious  to  observe,  how 
this  secondary  class  of  young  ladies,  w!k> 
had  without  discomfiture  or  emotion  seen 
Caroline  the  object  of  Count  Altenberg's 
attention,  were  struck  with  indignation, 
the  moment  they  suspected  her  of  plea- 
sing Colonel  Spandrill.  Envy  seldom 
takes  two  steps  at  once :  it  is  always 
excited  by  the  fear  of  losing  the  proxi- 
mate object  of  ambition ;  it  never  exists 
without  some  mixture  of  hope  as  well  as 
of  fear.  These  ladies  having  no  hope  of 
captivating  Count  Altenberg,  Caroline 
did  not  then  appear  to  be  their  rival,  but 
now  that  they  dreaded  her  competition 
with  a  man  whom  they  had  hopes  of 
winning,  they  pulled  her  to  pieces  with- 
out mercy.     Yet  there  was  something  in 
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Caroline's  unaffected  unassuming  man- 
ner, which  might  have  disarmed  the  rage 
of  malice;  and  this  indeed  was  observed 
by  the  few  who  were  unprejudiced  and 
dispassionate  spectators. 

The  Miss  Falconers  and  their  cotillon 
set  were  resting  themselves,  whilst  this 
country  dance  was  going  on.  Miss 
Georgiana  was  all  the  time  endeavoring 
to  engage  Count  Altenberg  in  conversa- 
tion.— By  all  the  modern  arts  of  co- 
quetry, so  insipid  to  a  man  of  the 
world,  so  contemptible  to  a  man  of  sense, 
she  tried  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
Count.  Politeness  obliged  him  to  seem 
to  listen,  and  he  endeavored  to  keep  up 
that  kind  of  conversation,  which  is  suited 
to  a  ball-room ;  but  he  relapsed  con- 
tinually into  reverie,  till  at  last  provoked 
by  his  absence  of  mind^  Miss  Georgiana, 
unable  to  conceal  her  vexation,  unjustly 
threw  the  blame  upon  her  health.  She 
complained  of  the  cc  head-ach,  of  heat, 
of  cold,  of  country  dances !  such  bar- 
barous things  ! — how  could  any  one  bear 

VOL.  in.  C 
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any  thing  but  cotillons.  .  .  .  then  the 
musick  ! — the  band  was  horrid — They 
played  vastly  too  fast,  shocking  !  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  keeping  time.  .  .  . 
Did  not  Count  Altenberg  think  so?" 

Count  Altenberg  was  at  that  moment 
beating  time  with  his  foot,  in  exact 
cadence  to  Miss  Caroline  Percy's  danc- 
ing—Miss Falconer  saw  this,  but  not 
till  she  had  uttered  her  question,  not  till 
it  had  been  observed  by  all  her  com- 
panions,   Lady    Frances    Arlington 

half  smiled,  and  half  a  smile  instantly 
appeared  along  a  whole  line  of  young 
ladies. — Miss  Georgiana  suddenly  be- 
came sensible,  that  she  was  exposed  to 
the  ridicule  or  sarcastic  pity  of  those, 
who  but  an  hour  before  had  flattered 
her  in  the  grossest  manner — She  had  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  great  effect  at  this 
ball,  she  saw  another  preferred.  Her 
spirits  sunk,  and  even  the  powers  of 
affectation  failed.  The  struggle  between 
the  fine  lady  and  the  woman  ceased. 
Passion  always  conquers  art  at  a  coup  de 
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main.  When  any  strong  emotion  of  the 
soul  is  excited,  the  natural  character, 
temper,  and  manners,,  seldom  fail  to 
break  through  all  that  is  factitious — 
Those  who  had  seen  Miss  Georgiana 
Falconer  only  through  the  veil  of  affec- 
tation were  absolutely  astonished,  at  the 
change  that  appeared  when  it  wras  thrown 
aside.  By  the  Count  the  metamorphosis 
was  unnoticed,  for  he  was  intent  on  ano- 
ther object;  but  by  many  of  the  spec- 
tators it  was  beheld  with  open  surprise, 
or  secret  contempt. — She  exhibited  at 
this  moment  the  picture  of  a  disap- 
pointed coquet — The  spasm  of  jealousy 
had  seized  her  heart,  and  unable  to  con- 
ceal or  endure  the  pain  in  this  convul- 
sion of  mind,  she  forgot  all  grace  and 
decorum.  Her  mother  from  afar  saw 
the  danger  at  this  crisis,  and  came  to 
her  relief. — The  danger  in  Mrs.  Falco- 
ner's opinion  was,  that  the  young  lady's 
want  of  temper  should  be  seen  by  Count 
Altenberg  \  she  therefore  carried  him  off 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  to  show 
C  2 
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him  as  she  said,  cc  a  bassoon  player, 
who  was  the  exact  image  of  Hogarth's 
enraged  musician." 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Spandrill 
and  Caroline  had  finished  their  dance ; 
and  the  Colonel,  who  made  it  a  principle 
to  engross  the  attention  of  the  prettiest 
woman  in  the  room,  was  now,  after  his 
manner,  paying  his  adorations  to  his  fair 
partner.  Promising  himself,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  recede,  or  advance,  as 
he  thought  proper;  he  used  a  certain 
happy  ambiguity  of  phrase,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  un- 
derstood, or  rather  according  to  the  tone 
and  look  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
says  every  thing— or,  nothing. — With 
prudent  caution,  he  began  with  darts, 
flames,  wounds,  and  anguish;  words 
which  every  military  man  holds  himself 
privileged  to  use  towards  every  fine  wro- 
man  he  meets. — Darts,  flames,  wounds 
and  anguish,  were  of  no  avail.  The 
Colonel  went  on,  as  far  as  bright  eyes — 
bewitching  smiles — and  heavenly  grace 
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— Still  without  effect — With  astonish- 
ment  he  perceived,  that  the  girl,  who 
looked  as  if  she  had  never  heard  that  she 
was  handsome,  received  the  full  fire  of 
his  flattery  with  the  composure  of  a 
veteran  inured  to  public  admiration. 

Mrs.  Falconer  was  almost  as  much 
surprised  and  disappointed  by  this,  as 
the  Colonel  could  be.  She  had  pur- 
posely introduced  the  gallant  Colonel 
Spandrill  to  the  Miss  Percies,  in  the  hope 
that  Caroline's  head,  like  that  of  manv 
other  young  ladies,  might  be  affected  by 
flattery ;  and  that  she  might  not  then 
retain  all  that  dignity  of  manner,  which, 
as  Mrs.  Falconer  had  sense  enough  to 
see,  was  her  distinguishing  charm  in  the 
eyes  of  Count  Altenberg. — Frustrated, 
and  dreading  every  instant,  that  with 
all  her  address,  she  should  not  be  able 
to  manage  her  Georgiana's  temper,  Mrs. 
Falconer  became  excessively  impatient 
for  the  departure  of  the  Percy  family. 

"Mr.  Falconer !"  cried  she,  "Com- 
missioner !  Mrs.  Percy  ordered  her  car- 
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riage  a  considerable  time  ago.  They 
have  a  great  way  to  return,  and  a  dread- 
ful road — I  am  uneasy  about  them— Do 
pray,  be  so  good  to  see  what  detains  her 
carriage." — 

The  Commissioner  went  out  of  the 
room,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  re- 
turned, and  taking  Mrs.  Falconer  aside 
said 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  my 
dear,  that  will  surprise  you — Indeed  I 
can  scarcely  believe  it.  Long  as  I  have 
known  Lord  Oldborough,  I  never  knew 
him  do,  or  think  of  doing  such  a  thing — 
And  he  ill.  .  .  .  at  least  ill  enough  with 
the  gout,  for  an  excuse.  .  .  .  An  excuse 
he  thought  sufficient  for  the  whole  coun- 
ty. ..  .  And  there  are  people  of  so  much 

more  consequence 1  protest  I  cannot 

understand  it." 

€€  Understand  what,  Commissioner? — 
Will  you  tell  me  what  has  happened, 
and  you  may  be  as  much  surprised  as 
you  please  afterwards Lord  Oldbo- 
rough has  the  gout,"  added  she,  in  an 
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accent  which  expressed  u  Well! — all  the 
zvorld  knows  that" 

<c  Lord  Oldborough's  own  confident 
tial  man  Rodney  you  know."  .  .  . 

"  Well,  well,  Rodney  !  I  do  know  ? 
What  of  him  ?" 

u  He  is  here — I  have  seen  him  this 
instant — from  his  Lord,  with  a  message 
to  Mr.  Percy,  to  let  him  know,  that  there 
are  apartments  prepared  for  him,  and 
all  his  family  at  Clermont-Park ;  and  that 
he  insists  upon  their  not  returning  this 
night  to  their  Hills,  lest  the  ladies  should 
be  tired." 

"  Lord  Oldborough  !"  repeated  Mrs. 
Falconer,  "  Lord  Oldborough  ! — the  la- 
dies ! — Clermont-Park !  where  none  but 
persons  of  the  first  distinction  are  in- 
vited !" 

cc  Ay,  now  you  are  surprised!" — 
cried  the  Commissioner. 

"  Surprised!  beyond  all  power  of 
expression ;"  said  Mrs.  Falconer — 

"  Beyond  all  power  of  discrimination," 
she  should  have  said. 
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"  Count  Altenberg  too,  going  to 
hand  them  to  their  carriage — going  to 
Clermont-Park  with  them  ! — I  wish  to 
Heaven,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer  to  her- 
self—" I  had  never  given  this  unfortu- 
nate ball !" 

Mrs.  Falconer  was  mistaken  in  this 
idea.— It  was  not  the  circumstance  of 
meeting  Caroline  at  a  ball,  that  made 
this  impression  on  Count  Altenberg. — 
Wherever  he  had  seen  her,  if  he  had 
had  opportunity  of  conversing,  and  of 
observing  the  dignity  and  simplicity 
of  her  manner,  the  same  effect  would 
have  been  produced — But  in  fact,  Mrs. 
Falconer's  fears,  and  her  daughter's 
jealousy,  had  much  magnified  the  truth. 
— Count  Altenberg  had  not,  as  they 
fancied,  fallen  desperately  in  love  at 
first  sight  with  Caroline — He  had  only 
been  pleased,  and  interested  sufficiently 
to  make    him    desirous  to    see  more  ©f 

her. Caroline,  though  so  much  the 

object  of  jealousy,  had  not  the  slightest 
idea,    that   she   had  made  a   conquest. 
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She    simply   thought    the    Count's 

conversation  agreeable,  and  she  was  glad 
that  she  should  see  him  again  at  break- 
fast the  next  morning. — 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  accepted  of  Lord 
Oldborough's  invitation.  They  found 
apartments  prepared  for  them  at  Cler- 
mont-Park, and  several  servants  ready  to 
attend,  with  the  officious  promptitude 
with  which  a  great  man's  domestics  usu- 
ally wait  upon  those,  who  are  supposed 
to  stand  high  in  their  master's  favor. 

During  his  illness  Lord  Oldborough 
had  always  breakfasted  in  his  own  room, 
but  his  Lordship  appeared  at  the  break- 
fast-table the  morning  after  the  ball, 
ready  to  receive  his  guests.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gracious,  more  polite, 
more  kind,  than  his  reception  of  Mr. 
Percy  and  his  family.  From  the  mo- 
ment he  was  introduced  to  the  wife  and 
daughters  of  his  friend,  he  seemed  to 
throw  aside  the  reserve  and  coldness  of 
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his  manner,  to  forget  at  once  the  states- 
man and  the  minister,  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet, 
to  live  entirely  for  the  present  moment, 
and  the  present  company.  The  com- 
pany consisted  of  the  Percy  family, 
Count  Altenberg,  and  Mr.  Temple. — It 
was  a  common  practice  with  Lord  Old- 
borough,  to  set  conversation  a-going — 
then  to  become  silent,  and  retire  to  his 
own  thoughts — he  would  just  throw  the 
ball,  and  leave  others  to  run  for  it.  But 
now  he  condescended  at  least  to  join 
in  the  pursuit,  though  apparently  with- 
out ambition  to  obtain  distinction  in  the 
race.  After  breakfast  he  showed  the  la- 
dies into  his  library,  and  as  he  was  him- 
self disabled,  requested  Mr.  Temple  to 
take  down  such  books  or  prints  as  he 
thought  most  worthy  of  their  attention. 
Literature  had  been  neglected,  perhaps 
under-valued,  by  Lord  Oldborough  since 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  politics,  but 
he  could  at  will  recall  the  classical  stores 
of  his  youth ;  and  on  modern  books  his 
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quick  eye  and  ear,  joined  to  his  strong 
and  rapid  judgment,  enabled  him  to  de- 
cide better  than  many  who  make  it  the 
only  business  of  their  lives  to  read.  Even 
Mr.  Percy,  who  knew  him  best,  was 
surprised ;  and  still  more  surprised  was 
Mr.  Temple,  who  had  seen  him  in  varie- 
ties of  company,  some  of  the  highest 
rank  and  fashion  both  in  wit  and  litera- 
ture, where  his  Lordship  had  appeared 
either  absent  of  mind,  or  a  silent  listen- 
er. But  he  now  exerted  those  powers  of 
conversation,  which  he  usually  suffered 
to  lie  dormant.  Instead  of  waiting  in 
proud  expectation,  that  those  who  were 
in  his  company  should  prove  their  claims 
to  his  attention,  he  now  exerted  himself 
to  produce  his  own  intellectual  treasures. 
Evidently  not  for  the  vanity  of  display, 
but  to  encourage  his  guests  to  produce 
those  talents,  which  he  seemed  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  they  possessed.  It 
appeared  to  be  his  sole  object,  his  pride 
and  pleasure,  to  pay  attention  to  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  his  friend,  and  to 
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show  them  and  him  to  advantage  to  an 
illustrious  foreigner.— 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  apart  to  Count  Al- 
tenberg — "  I  am  proud  to  show  you  a 
specimen  of  a  cultivated  independent 
country  gentleman  and  his  family." 

With  his  usual  penetration,  Lord  Old- 
borough  soon  discerned  the  characteris- 
tics of  each  of  the  ladies  of  this  family — 
the  good  sense  and  good  breeding  of 
Mrs.  Percy — the  wit  and  generous  sim- 
plicity of  Rosamond ;  the  magnanimity 
and  superior  understanding  of  Caroline. 
As  instances  of  these  different  qualities 
appeared,  his  quick  and  brightening  eye 
marked  his  approbation,  sometimes  by  a 
glance  at  Count  Altenberg,  by  a  nod  to 
Mr.  Temple,  or  by  a  congratulatory 
smile,  as  he  turned  to  Mr.  Percy. 

"  I  now  comprehend,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, "  why  Mr.  Percy  could  never  be 
induced  to  take  a  part  in  public  business. 
Ladies,  you  have  done  a  great  injury  to 
your  country. — You  have  made  this 
gentleman  too  happy  in  domestic  life." 
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Lord  Oldborough  spoke  this  in  a  tone 
of  raillery,  and  with  a  smile — but  the 
smile  was  succeeded  by  a  deep  sigh,  and 
a  dark  gloom  of  countenance.  At  this 
moment  one  of  his  secretaries,  Mr.  Shaw, 
came  in  with  papers  to  be  signed.     The 

minister    reappeared. Lord    Oldbo- 

rough's  mind  turned  instantly  to  busi- 
ness; he  withdrew  to  a  table  apart,  sat 
down,  and  began  to  look  over  the  first 
paper  that  was  laid  before  him.  Mr. 
Percy  rang  the  bell,  and  something  was 
said  about  not  intruding  on  his  Lordship's 
time—he  looked  up — 

"  Mr.  Temple,  you  are  free. — Mr. 
Shaw  shall  finish  whatever  letters  it  is 
necessary  should  be  written  this  morn- 
ing. You  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  with  your  friends.  It  is  a  pleasure 
you  deserve,  Sir,  and  can  appreciate. 
Mrs.  Percy  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
grounds,  you  will  show  them  to  these 
ladies. — I  am  a  prisoner  still, "  said  his 
Lordship,  looking  down  at  his  gouty 
hand — "  and  always  shall  be  a  prisoner," 
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— added  he,  turning  his  eye  upon  the 
papers  which  Mr.  Shaw  held. — 

The  ladies  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, and  by  Count  Altenberg,  went  out 
to  walk.  Mr.  Percy  staid  one  moment 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  extraordinary 
politeness  and  kindness,  with  which 
Lord  Oldborough  had  honored  him  and 
his  family. 

"  You  owe  me  no  thanks,  my  dear 
Sir. — Kindness  can  be  repaid  only  by 
kindness. — It  is  a  species  of  debt,  which 
in  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  seldom 
been  called  upon  to  pay." 

This  was  said  not  in  a  voice  either  of 
sentiment  or  of  compliment,  but  rather  in 
an  austere  tone,  and  with  astern  counte- 
nance of  conquered  emotion.  Without 
looking  at  Mr.  Percy,  he  received  and 
answered  the  farewell  shake  of  the  hand ; 
his  lips  were  instantly  after  strongly  com- 
pressed, and  taking  up  his  pen  the  man 
was  again  absorbed  in  the  minister. 

Mr.  Percy  joined  the  party  who  were 
going  to  walk  in  the  park.     Count  AU 
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tenberg  had  been  unusually  silent  in  Lord 
Oldborough's  company;  with  the  becom- 
ing deference  of  a  young  man,  in  the 
presence  of  one  superior  in  age,  and  in 
high  situation,  he  had  listened  eager  to 
learn,  instead  of  impatient  to  talk. — At- 
tention of  course  now  turned  upon  him, 
as  the  stranger,  and  the  foreigner. 

With  the  same  perfect  taste  and  good 
breeding,  with  which  he  knew  how  to 
pay  honor  due ;  he  received  it,  and  ap- 
peared as  much  at  his  ease,  whether  he 
was  in  the  shade  or  the  light;  whether 
he  was  unnoticed,  or  the  object  of  ge- 
neral attention.  He  had  that  air  of  self- 
possession,  which  characterizes  a  person 
secure  of  his  own  resources,  and  not 
afraid  to  produce  his  abilities. 

The  conversation  turned  at  first  upon 
the  beauties  of  nature — Clermont-Park 
was  one  of  the  really  magnificent  places 
in  England,  which  an  Englishman  may 
feel  proud  to  show  to  a  foreigner. 

Count  Altenberg  politely  and  justly  ob- 
served, how  different  the  country  seats 
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of  our  nobility  are  from  the  ruinous 
and  comfortless  Chateauxy  of  most  of  the 
French  nobility. 

Clermont-Park,  however,  was  not  new 
to  the  Count.  Commissioner  Falconer 
had  the  day  after  his  arrival  shown  him 
every  thing  that  was  to  be  seen ;  his  at- 
tention, therefore,  as  they  pursued  their 
walk,  was  not  so  much  distracted  by 
external  objects,  as  to  prevent  him  from 
wishing  to  converse.  Finding  that  Mr. 
Percy  had  travelled,  he  spoke  of  Swis- 
serland  and  Italy,  and  without  any  of 
the  jargon  of  a  connoisseur,  showed  that 
he  felt  with  sensibility  and  enthusiasm 
the  beautiful  and  sublime.  It  soon  ap- 
peared, that  he  had  seen  various  coun- 
tries, not  merely  with  the  eye  of  a  pain- 
ter and  a  poet,  but  of  a  philosophical 
traveller,  who  can  allow  for  the  differ- 
ences of  national  taste,  and  discern  how 
it's  variations  are  influenced  by  climate, 
education,  government,  and  local  cir- 
cumstances. In  his  rapid  panorama  of 
foreign  countries,  he  showed  variety  of 
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knowledge,  and  without  illiberal  preju- 
dice against  any  nation,  an  amiable  pre- 
dilection for  his  native  country.  Next 
to  his  own  country  he  preferred  Eng- 
land, which,  as  he  said,  by  the  mother's 
side  he  might  call  his  own.  She  had 
early  instilled  into  him  an  admiration 
for  our  free  constitution,  and  a  love  of 
our  domestic  habits:  but  he  had  never 
before  visited  this  country,  and  he  was 
particularly  desirous  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  England,  and  of  the 
manners  and  modes  of  life  of  it's  inha- 
bitants. He  seemed  thus  eager  to  obtain 
information,  not  merely  to  gratify  a  cur- 
sory or  selfish  curiosity,  but  with  a  view 
to  the  future,  and  with  a  hope  of  doing 
permanent  good. — It  was  clear  that  he 
was  not  only  a  philosophical,  but  a  be- 
nevolent traveller,  to  whom  nothing  that 
concerns  his  fellow-creatures  is  foreign 
or  indifferent.  His  treasuring  up  all  he 
had  seen  abroad,  that  could  be  useful  at 
home,  reminded  Caroline  of  Colonel 
Hungerford;  but  she  observed  that  Count 
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Altenberg's  views  were  more  enlarged; 
lie  was  unbiassed  by  professional  habits  ; 
his  sphere  of  action  was  higher ;  heir  to 
extensive  property,  with  all  the  foreign 
rights  of  territorial  dominion  hereditarily 
his;  and  with  a  probability  of  obtaining 
the  political  power  of  ministerial  station ; 
plans,  which  in  other  circumstances 
might  have  been  romantic,  with  Count 
Albert's  prospects  and  abilities  were 
within  the  bounds  of  sound  judgment 
and  actual  practicability.  But  what- 
ever these  intentions  might  be,  they  were 
only  to  be  inferred  from  his  conversation ; 
he  scarcely  spoke  of  himself,  or  of  his 
own  designs;  whatever  he  was  led  to 
say  on  such  subjects,  he  seemed,  imme- 
diately after  he  had  said  it,  to  feel  as  an 
impropriety,  not  justified  by  the  slight 
interest,  which  the  acquaintance  of  a 
few  hours  could  inspire. 

He  changed  the  conversation  by  ask- 
ing some  questions  about  a  celebrated 
English  writer.  In  return  for  the  infor- 
mation Mr.  Percy  gave  him,  he  spoke  of 
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some  recent  foreign  publications — related 
several  anecdotes  of  literary  foreigners. 
His  anecdotes  were  interesting,  because, 
in  each,  there  was  something  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual,  or  illustrative 
of  some  general  principle  of  human 
nature.  To  gratify  Mr.  Percy,  the 
Count  spoke  of  some  public  events  of 
which  he  had  had  means  of  obtaining 
information.  He  had  not  neglected  any 
of  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  and 
whether  he  talked  of  civil  or  military 
affairs,  he  showed  the  same  efficient 
knowledge,  and  the  same  superior  abi- 
lity. 

Caroline,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm, 
listened  with  a  countenance  full  of  intel- 
ligence, animation,  and  sympathy  :  she 
looked,  alternately,  at  the  Count  and  at 
her  father,  whose  satisfaction  she  saw 
and  enjoyed.  Feeling  that  he  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  father,  inspired  by  the 
charms  of  the  daughter,  and  excited  by 
the  idea  he  had  formed  of  her  .character, 
Count  Altenberg  had  indeed  been  un- 
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commonly  agreeable,  entertaining,  and 
eloquent.  During  this  walk,  though 
Caroline  said  but  little,  yet  that  little, 
to  a  man  of  the  Count's  discernment, 
was  sufficient  to  show  good  judgment 
and  great  capacity. — This  increased  the 
admiration  and  interest,  which  her  beauty 
and  manners,  and  all  he  had  heard  of 
her  conduct,  created. 

It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  genius,  that  it  is  able  quickly  to 
discover  and  elicit  genius,  wherever  it 
exists.  It  is  certain  that  with  the  cele- 
rity of  intuition,  of  sympathy,  or  of 
practised  penetration,  Count  Albert  per- 
ceived Caroline's  intellectual  superior- 
ity. He  had  been,  at  first,  curious  to  dis- 
cover whether  her  mental  qualifications 
were  equal  to  her  extraordinary  personal 
beauty ;  but  he  had  soon  forgotten  his 
intention  of  trying  her  abilities,  in  anx- 
iety to  convince  her  of  his  own.  The 
whole  turn  and  style  of  his  conversation 
now  proved,  more  than  any  compliment 
could  possibly  have  shown,  the  high  opi- 
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nion  he  had  of  her  understanding,  and 
of  the  elevation  of  her  mind. — A  woman 
may  always  judge  of  the  real  estimation 
in  which  she  is  held,  by  the  conversation 
which  is  addressed  to  her. 

"  All  this  time,  where  was  Rosamond, 

Mrs.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Temple. Mr. 

Temple  had  taken  them  to  see  a  fine 
view;  Mr.  Percy  proposed  to  sit  down 
and  quietly  wait  their  return  ;  Caroline 
and  the  Count  seemed  to  have  no  objec- 
tion  to   oblige   him,    and   they    placed 

themselves  under  a  spreading  beech. 

They  had  not  been  seated  many  minutes 
before  they  were  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Commissioner  Falconer, 
who  came,  by  a  cross  path,  from  the 
house. 

"  At  last  I  have  found  you.  What  a 
prodigious  walk  you  have  taken  !"  cried 
the  Commissioner,  wiping  his  forehead 
— "  But  where's  Mrs.  Percy  and  the  rest 
of  your  party?  ...  I  have  so  walked  to 
catch  you — rode  over  on  purpose  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  the  ladies  before  they 
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return  home — And  I  come  charge  d'af- 
faires from  Mrs.  Falconer  to  Mrs.  Percy 
...  I  must  see  Mrs.  Percy — Oh,  here 
she  is,  coming  down  the  hill  .  .  .  Ay, 
from  the  point  of  vieiv  .  .  .  Mercy !  how 
you  have  walked— I  am  not  equal  to  the 
grand  tour — It  kills  me. — But  I  am  so 
sorry  I  was  not  here  time  enough  to  do 
the  honors  of  Clermont-Park,  as  Lord 
Oldborough  is  confined. — Who  has  Mrs. 
Percy  for  her  cicerone — Ha  !  Mr.  Tem- 
ple— I  thought  he  was  always  so  busy 

Deputed  by  Lord  Oldborough 

really  ! Hum 1  hope  Lord  Old- 
borough did  not  conceive,  that  there  was 
any  want  of  empressement  on  my  part 
....  I  should  have  been  here  a  full  hour 
sooner,  but  that  my  ladies  were  so  late 
at  breakfast  after  sitting  up — And  I 
thought  your  ladies  might  have  been 
fatigued  too  .  .  .  but  Miss  Caroline  Percy 

I  see,  fresh  as  a  rose " 

The  Commissioner  then*  as  if  half  in 
jest,  half  in  earnest,  paid  Caroline  a 
profusion  of  compliments  upon  her  ap- 
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pearance  the  preceding  night — num- 
bered, on  his  fingers,  the  conquests  she 
had  made,  and  the  hearts  she  had  broken 
— Mrs.  Percy,  Rosamond,  and  Mr. 
Temple  came  up,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
had  expressed  their  raptures  on  the 
beauty  of  the  view,  Mr.  Falconer  pre- 
sented his  note  from  Mrs.  Falconer  to 
Mrs.  Percy,  to  which,  he  said,  he  was 
most  anxious  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  favor- 
able answer,  as  he  knew  that  he  should 
otherwise  be  ill- received  at  home,  and 
the  disappointment  would  be  great.  The 
note  contained  a  pressing  invitation  to  a 
play,  which  the  young  people  at  Fal- 
coner-Court had  it  in  contemplation  to 
represent. — Whether  it  was  to  be  Zara 
or  Cato,  they  had  not  yet  positively  de- 
cided— for  Cato  they  were  in  terrible 
distress  for  a  Marcia — Could  Miss  Caro- 
line Percy  be  prevailed  upon  to  try 
Marcia  ?  She  would  look  the  part  so 
well,  and,  no  doubt,  act  it  so  well — Or 
if  she  preferred  Zara,  Miss  Georgiana 
Falconer5 would,  with  pleasure,  take  the' 
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part  of  the  confidante. — Dresses  in  great 
forwardness,  Turkish  or  Roman,  con- 
vertible, in  a  few  hours'  notice,  should 
wait  Miss  Percy's  decision. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Caroline,  what  say 
you?"  cried  Mrs.  Percy. 

Caroline  was  going  to  answer — 

<c  No,  no,  don't  answer  yet,"  inter- 
rupted the  Commissioner,  "  let  me  add, 
what  I  find  Mrs.  Falconer  took  it  for 
granted  I  would  say,  that  there  can  be 
no  possible  difficulty  or  inconvenience, 
about  the  goings  and  comings,  and 
horses,  and  carriages,  and  beds,  and  all 
those  sort  of  things — for  our  horses  and 
carriages  can  have  nothing  to  do,  whilst 
the  ladies  are  rehearsing  .  .  .  shall  attend 
you  any  day — any  hour— and  beds  we 
can  contrive — So,  I  beseech  you,  let 
none  of  these  vulgar  sublunary  considera- 
tions deprive  us  of  a  Zara  or  a  Marcia — 

But  say,  which   shall  it  be  ? Which 

character,  my  charming  cousin,  will  you 
do  us  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  take  ?" 

Count  Altenberg  advanced  a  step,  full 

VOL.  III.  D 
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of  eager  expectation. When  he  heard 

Caroline  pronounce*  with  great  polite- 
ness, a  refusal,  for  the  first  moment  he 
looked  disappointed,  but  the  next  seem- 
ed  satisfied    and   pleased. It   would 

have  highly  gratified  and  interested  him, 
to  have  seen  Caroline  act  either  the  sub- 
lime or  the  tender  heroine,  but  he  pre- 
ferred seeing  her  support  her  own  cha- 
racter with  modest  dignity. 

Commissioner  Falconer  pleaded  and 
pressed  in  vain  ;  Caroline  was  steady  in 
her  refusal,  though  the  manner  of  it  was 
so  gentle,  that  every  instant  he  thought 
he  should  vanquish  her  reluctance. — At 
length  he  turned  from  the  ladies  to  the 
gentlemen  for  assistance. 

"  Mr.  Temple,  I  am  sure  you  will 

join     my    entreaties Count    Alten- 

berg ! " 

Count  Altenberg  "  would  not  presume 
to  ask  a  favor,  which  had  been  refused  to 
the  Commissioner  and  to  Mrs.  Falconer." 

Caroline  understood  and  gave  him 

credit  for  his  politeness. 
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"  Then,  if  I  must  give  up  this  point," 
said  the  Commissioner,  "  at  least  do  not 
let  me  return  disappointed  in  every 
respect — let  me  hope,  that  you  will  all 
favor  us  with  your  company  at  our 
play." 

This  invitation  was  accepted  with  ma- 
ny thanks. — 

"  And,  remember,  you  must  not  run 
away  from  us  that  night,"  added  the 
Commissioner — "  Mrs.  Falconer  will 
have  reason  to  be  jealous  of  Clermont- 
Park,  if  she  finds  that  it  draws  our 
friends  and  relations  away  from  Falconer- 
Court." 

The  carriage,  which  had  been  or- 
dered to  the  great  gate  of  the  park,  was 
now  waiting  there, — and  the  Commis- 
sioner took  leave  of  his  relations,  with 
many  shakes  of  the  hand  and  many  ex- 
pressions of  regret. Count  Altenberg 

continued  talking  to  Caroline  till  the  last 
moment,  and  after  he  had  handed  her  into 
the  carriage,  as  he  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Percy,  he  said  that  he  had  to  thank  him 
D  2 
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and  his  family  for  some  of  the  most 
agreeable  among  the  many  agreeable 
hours  he  had  passed  since  he  came  to 
England. 

On  their  way  home,  this  happy  family 
party  eagerly  talked  over  every  thing 
and  every  body  that  had  interested  them 
— first  and  chiefly,  they  spoke  of  Count 
Altenberg.  Caroline  said  how  often, 
during  their  walk,  she  had  regretted  her 
mother  and  sister's  absence.  She  recol- 
lected and  reminded  her  father  of  some 
of  the  striking  circumstances  they  had 
heard,  and  Mr.  Percy  and  she  repeated 
so  many  curious  and  interesting  anec* 
dotes,  so  many  just  observations  and 
noble  sentiments,  that  Mrs.  Percy  and 
Rosamond  were  quite  charmed  with  the 
Count.  Rosamond,  however,  was  sur- 
prised by  the  openness  and  ease,  with 
which  Caroline  praised  and  talked  of  this 
gentleman. 

ff  I  will  say  nothing,"  thought  she — 
"  for  I  am  determined  to  be  prudent  this 
time. — But  certainly  here  is  no  danger 
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that  her  love  should  unsought  be  won. 

Only  this  I   may  and  must  think, 

that  Caroline  cannot,  without    affecta- 
tion, avoid  seeing  that  she  has  made  a 

conquest." 

Mistaken  again,  Rosamond. — Caro- 
line had  neither  seen  nor  suspected  it. — 
Count  Altenberg's  gratitude  for  the  hos- 
pitality shown  to  his  countrymen  at  the 
time  of  the  shipwreck,  his  recent  acquaint- 
ance with  her  brother  Alfred,  and  all 
he  had  heard  of  her  father  from  the  grate- 
ful tenants  at  Percy-Hall,  accounted, 
as  Caroline  justly  thought,  for  the  eager- 
ness he  had  shown  to  be  introduced  to 
her  family.  His  conversing  so  much 
with  her  she  thought  was  natural,  as 
he  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  the  com- 
pany, and  had  some  subjects  of  conver- 
sation in  common  with  her  and  her 
family. — Caroline  was  not  apt  to  ima- 
gine admiration  in  every  word  or  look  -, 
she  was  not  expert  in  construing  every 
compliment  into  a  declaration  or  an 
innuendo  of  love. 
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His  conversation,  during  their  walk, 
had  been  perfectly  free  from  all  compli- 
ment. It  had  been  on  subjects  so  inte- 
resting, that  she  had  been  carried  on 
without  having  had  time  to  think  of 
love.  A  good  and  great  character  had 
opened  to  her  view,  and  she  had  been 
so  absorbed  in  sympathy,  that  though 
she  had  thought  of  nothing  but  Count 
Altenberg,  she  had  never  thought  of  him 
with  any  reference  to  herself. 

The  morning  after  their  return  home, 
Count  Altenberg  came  to  the  Hills,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Temple.  They  staid 
till  it  was  late;  for  the  Count  seemed  to 
forget  the  hour  of  the  day,  till  reminded 
of  it  by  Mr.  Temple.  Caroline,  in  her 
own  family,  at  her  home,  pleased  Count 
Altenberg  particularly. — The  interest  he 
felt  about  her  increased,  and  he  afterwards 
took  or  made  frequent  opportunities  of 
calling  at  the  Hills:  His  conversation 
was  generally  addressed  to  Mr.  Percy, 
but  he  observed  Caroline  with  peculiar 
attention — and  Rosamond  was  confirmed 
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ill  her  opinion. — A  few  weeks  passed  in 
this  manner,  while  the  play  was  prepar- 
ing at  Falconer-Court — Caroline  pursu- 
ed her  usual  occupations  with  a  well  re- 
gulated mind,  yet  not  without  a  wish 
frequently  recurring,  to  see  apd  hear 
more  of  Count  Altenherg.  Her  father 
and  mother  were  still  more  anxious  on 
this  subject, — they  both  agreed  in  think- 
ing, that,  as  far  as  they  had  yet  seen, 
Count  Altenberg  was  a  person  suited  to 
Caroline,  in  every  respect  a  man  to  whom, 
on  every  account  but  one,  they  could 
heartily  wish  to  see  her  united. —  On  every 
account  but  one— he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
if  she  were  to  marry  him,  they  would 
lose  her,  perhaps,  for  ever. — This  almost 
balanced  in  their  hearts  every  other  ad- 
vantage.— However,  they  thought  and 
spoke  even  to  each  other  very  little  upon 
the  subject;  for  though  the  idea  that  he 
might  become  attached  to  Caroline  was 
unavoidably  suggested  by  his  looks  and 
manner,  and  by  the  distinguishing  atten- 
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tion  he  had  paid  her  ;  yet  they  knew,  that 
admiration  sometimes  is  of  a  transient 
nature  in  the  mind  of  a  young  man,, and 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
liking  a  woman's  company,  and  thinking 
of  marrying  her.  Of  the  Count's  views 
or  engagements  they  knew  nothing ;  their 
meeting  with  him  had  been  accidental, 
they  had,  perhaps,  little  chance  of  more 
than  a  slight  intercourse  with  him,  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  this  part  of  the  country. — 
At  all  events,  they  formed  no  plots,  laid 
no  plans  against  the  liberty,  much  less 
against  the  fortune  of  Count  Altenberg  < 
all  that  they  resolved  upon  ....  and  this 
they  deemed  their  duty  as  parents,  was 
to  give  their  daughter  every  proper  op- 
portunity in  their  power  of  seeing  a  per- 
son of  his  merit,  talents,  and  character : 
This  they  felt  incumbent  on  them  more 
particularly  in  their  present  situation,  in 
the  retired,  recluse  life,  which  their  con- 
fined fortune  obliged  them  to  lead — a 
mode  of  life  which  precluded  their  daugh- 
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ters  from  the  advantages  of  seeing  that 
style  of  company  and  various  society,  to 
a  share  of  which  they  were,  by  birth  and 
education,  entitled. — Nor  could  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Percy  forget,  that  Caroline  had  re- 
fused to  quit  them  in  adversity,  or  to 
leave  her  humble  home,  when  Lady  Jane 
Granville  offered  her  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  metropolis,  and  with  the  patronage 
of  fashion,  all  the  means  of  success,  all 
the  chances  of  conquest  and  establish- 
ment, which  would  have  been  so  eagerly 
desired,  so  instantly  accepted  by  most 
girls  of  Caroline's  age,  and  of  half  her 
personal  charms.  Her  parents,  there- 
fore, were  resolved  to  spare  no  trouble, 
and  no  expense,  which  they  could  possi- 
bly afford  now,  when  any  opportunity 
offered,  either  for  her  temporary  amuse- 
ment, or  permanent  advantage. 

They  saw  and  heard  no  more  of  Count 
Altenberg  till  the  day  of  the  play  at  Fal- 
coner-Court.— But  before  we  go  to  the 
play,  let  us  take  a  peep  behind  the 
scenes,  and  inquire  what  is,  and  has  been 
D5 
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doing  by  the  Falconer  family.  Even  they 
who  are  used  to  the  ennui  subsequent  to 
dissipation,  even  they  who  have  experi- 
enced the  vicissitudes  of  coquetry,  the 
mortifications  of  rivalry,  and  the  despair 
of  disappointed  vanity,  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive the  complication  of  disagreeable 
ideas  and  emotions,  with  which  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer  awoke  the  morning 
after  the  magnificent  ball. 

The  image  of  her  beautiful  rival  dis- 
turbed her  morning  dreams,  and  stood 
before  her  fancy  the  moment  she  opened 
her  eyes.  Wakening,  she  endeavored  to 
recollect  and  compare  all  that  had  passed 
the  preceding  night  -y  but  there  had  been 
such  tumult  in  her  mind,  that  she  had 
only  a  vague  remembrance  of  the  trans- 
actions :  she  had  a  confused  idea,  that  the 
Count  was  in  love,  and  that  he  was  not 
in  love  with  her;  she  had  fears  that,  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  competition,  she  had  be- 
trayed unbecoming  emotion  ;  but  gradu- 
ally habitual  vanity  predominated;  her 
hopes'brightened,  she  began  to  fancy  that 
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the  impression  made  by  her  rival  might 
be  easily  effaced,  and  that  they  should 
see  no  more  of  the  fair  phantom.  That 
branch  of  the  Percy  family,  she  recol- 
lected, were  to  be  considered  only  as  de- 
cayed gentry;  and  she  flattered  herself, 
that  they  would  necessarily  and  immedi- 
ately sink  again  into  that  obscurity,  from 
which  her  mother's  ill-fated  civility  had 
raised  them. — Her  mother,  she  knew, 
had  invited  these  Percies  against  her 
will,  and  would  be  particularly  careful  on 
account  of  Sir  Robert  Percy  (and  Ara- 
bella) not  to  show  them  any  further  at- 
tention. Thus  things  would,  in  a  day  or 
two,  fall  again  into  their  proper  train. — 
"  No  doubt  the  Count  will  call  this  morn- 
ing, to  know  how  we  do  after  the  ball.v 

So  she  rose,  and  resolved  to  dress  her- 
self with  the  most  becoming  negligence. 

Very  different  was  the  result  of  her 
experienced  mother's  reflections.  Mrs.. 
Falconer  saw,  that  her  daughter's  chance 
of  the  Count  was  now  scarcely  worth  con- 
sidering ->  that  it  must  be  given  up  at  once, 
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to  avoid  the  danger  of  utter  ruin  toother 
speculations  of  a  more  promising  kind. — 
The  mother  knew  the  unmanageable  vio- 
lence of  her  daughter's  temper;  she  had 
seen  her  Georgiana  expose  herself  the 
preceding  night  at  the  ball  to  her  parti- 
cular friends,  and  Mrs.  Falconer  knew 
enough  of  the  world  to  dread  reports,  ori- 
ginating from  particular  friends ;  she 
dreaded,  also,  that  on  some  future  simi- 
lar occasion  the  young  lady's  want  of  com- 
mand over  her  jealousy  should  produce 
son^e  terribly  ridiculous  scene,  confirm 
the  report  that  she  had  an  unhappy  pas- 
sion for  Count  Altenberg,  stigmatize  her 
as  a  forlorn  maiden,  and  ruin  her  chance 
of  any  other  establishment.  In  this  in- 
stance she  had  been  misled  by  her  own 
and  her  daughter's  vanity.  It  was  mor- 
tifying, to  be  sure,  to  find  that  she  had 
been  wrong ;  and  still  more  provoking  to 
be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  Fal- 
coner was  right ;  but  in  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
<ind  Mrs.  Falconer,  with  a  species  of  sa- 
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tisfaction,  returned  to  her  former  habits 
of  thinking,    and   resumed   certain   old 
schemes,  from  which   the   arrival  of  the 
Count  had   diverted  her  imagination. — 
She  expected  the  two  Mr.  Clays  at  Fal- 
coner-Court  the   next   day. — Either   of 
them,  she  thought,    might   be   a    good 
match  for  Georgiana. — To  be  sure,  it  was 
said  that  French  Clay  had  gaming  debts 
to  a  large  amount  upon  his  hands, — this 
was  against  him  ;  but,  in  his  favor,  there 
was  the  chance  of  his  elder  brother's  dy- 
ing unmarried,  and  leaving   him   Clay- 
Hall. — Or  take  it  the  other   way,    and 
suppose  English  Clay  to  be  made  the  ob- 
ject.— He  was  one  of  the  men  who  pro- 
fessedly have  a  horror  of  being  taken  in 
to  marry — yet  no  men  are  more  likely 
?}  to  run  into  the  danger  to  avoid  the  ap- 
prehension. " — Suppose  the   worst,    and 
that  neither  of  the  Clays  could  be  work- 
ed to  any  good  purpose,  Mrs.  Falconer 
had  still  in  reserve  that  pis  alter  Petcalf, 
whose  father,  the  good  General,  was  at 
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Bath,  with  the  gout  in  his  stomach  i  and 
if  he  should  die,  young  Petcalf  would 
pop  into  possession  of  the  General's  lodge 
in  Asia  Minor*, — not  so  fine  a  place,  to 
be  sure,  nor  an  establishment  so  well  ap- 
pointed, as  Clay-Hall,  but  still  with  a 
Nabob's  fortune  a  great  deal  might  be 
done, — and  Georgiana  might  make  Pet* 
calf  throw  down  the  lodge  and  build. — 
So  at  the  worst  she  might  settle  very  com- 
fortably with  young  Petcalf,  whom  she 
could  manage  as  she  pleased,  provided 
she  never  let  him  see  her  penchant  for 
Count  Altenberg. — Mrs.  Falconer  deter- 
mined to  turn  the  tables  dexterously,  and 
to  make  it  appear,  that  the  Count  admir- 
ed Georgiana,  but  saw  she  could  not  be 
induced  to  leave  England. — "  We  must," 
said  she  to  herself,  "  persuade  English 
Clay,  that  I  would  not  for  any  consider- 
ation give  my  daughter  to  a  foreigner." 

In  consequence  of  these  plans  and  re- 
flections, Mrs.  Falconer  began  her  new 
system  of  operations,   by   writing  that 

•  A  district  in  England  so  called. 
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note  full  of  superfluous  civility  to  Mrs. 
Percy,    with  which    Commissioner  Fal- 
coner  had    been    charged: — the   press- 
ing Caroline  to  play  Zara,  or  Marcia — 
the  leaving  to  her  the  choice  of  dresses 
and  characters ;  the  assurance  that  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer  would  take  the  confi- 
dante's part  with  pleasure,  were  all  strokes 
of    Mrs.   Falconer's  policy.      By  these 
means  she  thought  she  could  most  effec- 
tually do  away  all  suspicion  of  her  own 
or  her  daughter's  jealousy  of  Miss  Caro- 
line Percy.    Mrs.  Falconer  foresaw,  that, 
in  all  probability,  Caroline  would  decline 
acting;  but  if  she  had  accepted,  Mrs. 
Falconer  would  have  been  sincerely  pleas- 
ed, confident,  as  she  was,  that  Caroline's 
inferiority  to  her  Georgiana,  who  was  an 
accomplished  actress,  would  be  conspi- 
cuously manifest. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Percy's  answer,  and 
Caroline's  refusal,  arrived,  Mrs.  Falconer 
went  to  her  daughter  Georgiana's  apart- 
ment, who  was  giving  directions  to  her 
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maid,  Lydia  Sharpe,  about  some  part  of 
Zara's  dress. — 

"  My  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  look- 
ing carelessly  at  the  dress — "  You  won't 
want  a  very  expensive  dress  for  Zara. — " 

"  Indeed,  Ma'am,  I  shall,"  cried 
jGeorgiana — "  Zara  will  be  nothing,  un- 
less she  is  well  dressed." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  must  manage  as 
well  as  you  can  with  Lydia  Sharpe. — 
Your  last  court  dress  surely  she  can  make 
do  vastly  well,  with  a  little  alteration  to 
give  it  a  Turkish  air." 

"  Oh  !  dear  me,  Ma'am — a  little  alte- 
ration !"  cried  Lydia, "  no  alteration  upon 
the  face  of  Heaven's  Earth,  that  I  could 
devise  from  this  till  Christmas,  would  give 
it  a  Turkish  air. — You  don't  consider,  nor 
conceive,  Ma'am,  how  skimping  these 
here  court  trains  are  now — for  say  the 
length  might  answer,  it's  length  without 
any  manner  of  breadth  you  know,  Ma'am 
— Look,  Ma'am,  a  mere  strip! — Only 
two    breadths    of   three    quarters   bare 
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each — which  gives  no  folds  in  nature, 
nor  drapery,  nor  majesty,  which,  for  a 
Turkish  queen,  is  indispensably  requisite* 
I  presume." 

"  Another  breadth  or  two  would  make 
it  full  enough,  and  cotton  velvet  will  do, 
and  come  cheap,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer. 

"  Cotton  velvet!"  cried  Miss  Georgia- 
na,  "  I  would  not  wear  cotton  velvet  like 
the  odious,  shabby  Miss  Chattertons, 
who  are  infamous  for  it." 

"  But  on  the  stage,  what  eye  could 
detect  it,  child  ?"  said  Mrs.  Falconer. 

"  Eye !  Ma'am,  no,  to  be  sure,  at  that 
distance,  but  the  first  touch  to  anybody 
that  understands  velvets  would  betray  it, 
and  them  that  is  on  the  stage  along  with 
Miss  Georgiana,  or  behind  the  scenes 
will  detect  it  ...  .  And  I  understood  the 
ladies  was  to  sup  in  their  dresses,  and  on 
such  an  occasion  I  presumed  you  would 
like  Miss  Georgiana  to  have  an  entire 
cap  d  pie  new  dress,  as  the  Lady  Arling- 
tons,  and  every  body  has  seen  her  appear 
in  this,  and  has  it  by  heart,  I  may  say 
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....  and  the  Count  too,  who,  of  course, 
will  expect  to  see  Zara  spick  and  span — 
But  I  leave  it  all  to  your  own  better  judg- 
ment, Ma'am — I  am  only  just  mention- 
ing   " 

H  All  I  know  is,  that  the  play  will  be 
nothing  unless  it  is  well  dressed,"  cried 
Miss  Georgiana— <c  and  I  never  will  play 
Zara  in  old  trumpery." 

"Well,  my  dear,  there's  your  blue 
satin,  or  your  pink,  or  your  green,  or 
your  white,  or  ....  I  am  sure  you  have 
dresses  enough. — Lydia,  produce  them, 
and  let  me  see." — 

Lydia  covered  the  bed  with  various 
finery,  but  to  every  dress  that  was  pro- 
duced some  insuperable  objection  was 
started  by  the  young  lady,  or  by  her 
maid. 

**  I  remember  you  had  a  lavender  satin, 
that  I  do  not  see  here,  Georgiana,"  said 
Mrs.  Falconer. 

"  The  color  did  not  become  me,  Ma'am, 
and  I  sold  it  to  Lydia." — 

Sold! — gave,  perhaps  some  innocent 
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reader  may  suspect  that  the  young  lady 
meant  to  say. — No;  this  buying  and 
selling  of  finery  now  goes  on  frequently 
between  a  certain  class  of  fashionable 
maids  and  mistresses. — And  some  young 
ladies  are  now  not  ashamed  to  become 
old  clothes  women. 

"Vastly  well,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer, 
smiling,  "  You  have  your  own  ways  and 
means,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  can  tell 
you,  there  is  no  chance  of  my  getting 
you  any  money  from  your  father;  I  dare 
not  speak  to  him  on  that  subject,  for  he 
was  extremely  displeased  with  me  about 
Mrs.  Sparkes'  last  bill. — So  if  you  want 
a  new  dress  for  Zara,  you  and  Lydia 
Sharpe  must  settle  it  as  well  as  you  can 
between  you.  I  will,  in  the  mean  time, 
go  and  write  a  note,  while  you  make 
your  bargain." 

"  Bargain  !  Me  !  Ma'am,"  cried  Lydia 
Sharpe,  as  Mrs.  Falconer  left  the  room — 
"  I  am  the  worst  creature  extant  at  bar- 
gaining, especially  with  ladies. — But  any 
thing  I  can  do  certainly  to  accommodate* 
I  shall,  I'm  sure,  be  happy." 
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"  Well  then,"  said  Miss  Georgians 
"  if  you  take  this  white  satin  off  my 
hands*  Lydia,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  hap- 

py-" 

"  I  have  no  objection,  Ma'am,  that  is, 
I'm  in  duty  bound  to  make  no  manner 
of  objections/'  said  Lydia,  with  a  very 
sentimental  air,  hanging  her  head  aside, 
and  with  one  finger  rubbing  her  under  lip 
slowly,  as  she  contemplated  the  white 
satin,  which  her  young  mistress  held  up 
for  sale. — I  am  really  scrupulous  .  .  .  but 
you're  sensible,  Miss  Georgiana,  that 
your  white  satin  is  so  all  frayed  with  the 
crape  sleeves,  Lady  Trant  recommend- 
ed  " 

"  Only  a  very  little  frayed." 

"  But  in  the  front  breadth,  Ma'am, 
you  know  that  makes  a  world  of  differ- 
ence, because  there's  no  hiding,  and  with 
satin  no  turning — and  not  a  bit  neither 
to  new  body." 

"  The  body  is  perfectly  good*" 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  observing,  but  you 
know,  Ma'am,  you  noticed  yourself  how 
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it  was  blacked  and  soiled  by  wearing  un- 
der your  black  lace  last  time,  and  that 
you  could  not  wear  it  again  on  that 
account." 

"  I!—  but  you " 

"  To  be  sure,  Ma'am,  there's  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  I  and  you ; 
only  when  one  comes  to  bargaining  . . ." 

She  paused,  seeing  wrath  gathering 
black  and  dire  in  her  young  lady's  coun- 
tenance ; — before  it  burst  she  changed  her 
tone,  and  continued — <c  All  I  mean  to 
say,  Ma'am,  is,  that  white  satin  being 
a  style  of  thing  I  could  not  pretend  to 
think  of  wearing  in  any  shape  myself,  I 
could  only  take  it  to  part  with  again,  and 
in  the  existing  circumstances,  I'm  confi- 
dent I  should  lose  by  it. — But  rather  than 
disoblige,  I'll  take  it  at  whatever  you 
please." — 

"  Nay;  I  don't  please  about  the  mat- 
ter, Lydia — But  I  am  sure  you  had  an 
excellent  bargain  of  my  lavender  satin, 
which  I  had  worn  but  twice." 

'"  Dear  heart !    La  !    Ma'am,  if  yon 
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know  what  trouble  I  had  with  Mrs. 
Sparkes,  the  dress-maker,  about  it — be- 
cause of  the  coffee-stain  .  .  .  And  I  vow 
to  my  stars,  I  am  ashamed  to  mention 
it;  but  Mrs.  Scrags,  Lady  Trant's  wo- 
man, and  both  the  Lady  Arlingtons* 
maids,  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  I 
did  not  make  a  penny,  but  lost,  Ma'am, 
last  year,  by  you  and  Miss  Bell ;  that  is, 
not  by  you  nor  Miss  Bell,  but  by  all  I 
bought,  and  sold  to  disadvantage ;  which, 
I  am  morally  certain,  you  would  not 
have  permitted,  had  you  known  of  it,  as  I 
told  Mrs.  Scrags,  who  was  wondering 
and  pitying  of  me;  my  young  ladies, 
Mrs.  Scrags,  says  I — " 

"  No  matter,"  interrupted  Georgiana. 
"  No  matter  what  you  said  to  Mrs. 
Scrags,  or  Mrs.  Scrags  to  you — but  tell 
me,  at  once,  Lydia,  what  you  can  af- 
ford to  give  me  for  these  three  gowns." 

"  I  afford  to  give  !"  said  Lydia  Sharpe. 
"  Well,  the  times  is  past,  to  be  sure, 
and  greatly  changed,  since  ladies  used 
to  give,  but  now  it's  their  maids  must 
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give— Then  suppose  . . .  let's  see,  Ma'am, 
for  the  three,  the  old  white  satin,  and 
the  blue  satin,  and  the  black  lace  .  .  . 
Why,  Ma'am,  if  you'd  throw  me  the 
pink  crape  into  the  bargain,  I  don't 
doubt  but  I  could  afford  to  give  you 
nine  guineas,  Ma'am" — said  the  maid. 

M  Then,  Lydia  Sharpe,  you  will  never 
have  them,  I  promise  you,"  cried  the 
mistress — cc  Nine  guineas  !  how  can  you 
have  the  assurance  to  offer  me  such  a 
sum  ?  As  if  I  had  never  bought  a  gown 
in  my  life,  and  did  not  know  the  value 
or  price  of  any  thing — Do  you  take  me 
for  a  fool  ?" 

"  Oh  dear !  no,  Miss,  I'm  confident 
that  you  know  the  value  and  price  to 
the  uttermost  penny ;  but  only  you  for- 
get that  there's  a  difference  betwixt  the 
buying  and  selling  price  for  ladies ;  but 
if  you  please,  Ma'am — I  would  do  any 
thing  to  oblige  and  accommodate  you— 
I  will  consult  the  Lady  Arlingtons* 
women,  Miss  Flora,  and  Miss  Pritchard* 
who  is  judges  in  this  line— most  honor- 
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able  appraisers — And  if  they  'praise  the 
articles,  on  inspection,  a  shilling  higher, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  submit  to  their  juris- 
diction— if  they  say  ten  guineas.  Ma'am 
you  shall  have  it,  for  I  love  to  be  at  a 
word  and  a  blow — and  to  do  every  thing 
genteel — So  I'll  step  and  consult  my 
friends,  Ma'am,  and  give  you  my  ulti- 
matum in  half  an  hour." 

So  saying,  whilst  her  young  mistress 
stood  flushed  and  swelling  with  pride 
and  anger,  which,  however,  the  sense 
of  her  own  convenience  and  interest 
controlled,  the  maid  swept  up  the  many 
colored  robes  in  her  arms,  and  carried 
them  up  the  back-stairs,  to  hold  her 
consultation  with  her  friends,  the  most 
honorable  of  appraisers. — 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer, 
returning  as  she  heard  the  maid  quit  the 
room—"  Have  you  driven  your  bargain 
for  the  loan  ?  Have  you  raised  the 
supplies." 

€C  No,  indeed,  Ma'am— for  Lydia  is 
grown  a  perfect  Jew— She  may  well  say 
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she  is  related  to  Sharpe,  the  attorney — 
She  is  the  keenest — -most  interested  crea- 
ture in  the  world — and  grown  very  sauqy 
too."— 

"  Like  all  those  people — my  dear, 
but  one  can't  do  without  them": — 

"  But  one  can  change  them" — 

"  But  to  use  their  own  language,  one 
is  not  sure  of  bettering  oneself — and  then 
their  wages  are  to  be  paid — and  all  one's 
little  family  secrets  are  at  their  mercy"— 

"  It's  very  provoking — It  is  very 
provoking" — repeated  Miss  Georgiana, 
walking  up  and  down  the  room — Such 
an  extortioner  ! — For  my  blue  satin,  and 
my  white  satin,  and  my  black  lace,  and 
my  pink  crape,  only  nine  guineas! 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  Ma'am?" 

<c  I  think,  my  dear,  you  pay  a  pro- 
digious premium  for  ready  money ;  but 
nine  guineas  will  dress  Zara  decently,  I 
dare  say,  if  that's  your  object." 

"  Nine  guineas !    Ma'am,   cried  Miss 

Georgiana,  impossible- 1  can't  act  at 

all-— So  there's  an  end  of  the  matter/* 

VOL.  III.  E 
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cc  Not  an  end  of  the  matter  .  .  .  quite 
i — said  Mrs.  Falconer,  coolly — for  in 
that  case  I  must  look  out  for  another 
Zara." 

**  And  where  will  you  find  one, 
Ma'am  ?" 

"  The  Lady  Arlingtons  have  both  fine 
figures— and,  I  dare  say,  would  either 
of  them  oblige  me." 

"  Not  they — Lady  Anne,  with  her 
indolence  and  her  language— a  Lady 
who  looks  as  if  she  was  saying,  c  Quasha 
tell  Quaco  to  tell  Fibba  to  pick  up  this 
pin  that  lies  at  my  foot;'  do  you  think 
she'd  get  a  part  by  heart,  Ma'am,  to 
oblige  you — or  that  she  could,  if  she 
would,  act  Zara? — no  more  than  she 
could  fly  !"— 

"  But  her  sister,  Lady  Frances,  would 
and  could"— -said  Mrs.  Falconer — "  She 
is  quick  enough,  and  I  know  she  longs 
to  try  Zara" — 

"  Longs ! — Lord,  Ma'am,  she  longs 
for  fifty  things  in  a  minute — Quick  !  — 
Yes,  but  don't  depend  on  her,  I  advise 
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you,  for  she  does  not  know,  for  two  se- 
conds together,  what  she  would  have  or 
what  she  would  do." 

"  Then  I  have  a  resource  in  one  who, 
I  am  persuaded,  will  not  disappoint  me 
or  any  body  else,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer — 

c?  Who  can  you  mean,  Ma'am?" 

"  Miss  Caroline  Percy — Count  AI- 
tenberg  put  it  into  my  head — he  observ- 
ed, that  she  would  look  the  character 
remarkably  wrell — and  I  will  write  to  her 
directly." 

Without  power  of  articulating,  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
her  mother  for  some  moments. 

"  You  think  I  have  lost  my  senses 
this  morning — I  thought,  and  I  am  afraid 
so  did  many  other  people,  that  you  had 
lost  yours  last  night, — Another  such 
scene,  your  friends  the  Lady  Arlington? 
for  spectators,  you  are  ridiculous,  and, 
of  course,  undone  for  life  in  the  fashion- 
able world — Establishment,  and  every 
thing  else  that  is  desirable,  irrevocably 
out  of  the  question — I  am  surprised,  that 
E  2 
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a  girl  of  your  understanding  and  really 
polished  manners,  Georgiana,  should  the 
moment  any  thing  crosses  or  vexes  you, 
show  no  more  command  of  temper,  grace, 
or  dignity,  than  the  veriest  country-girl 
- — When  things  go  wrong  do  you  see  me 
lose  all  presence  of  mind,  or  rather  do 
you  ever  see  me  change  a  muscle  of  my 
countenance  ?" 

"  The  muscles  of  some  people's  coun- 
tenance, Ma'am,  I  suppose,  are  differ- 
ently made  from  others — Mine  will 
change  with  my  feelings,  and  there  is  no 
remedy,  for  my  feelings  unfortunately 
are  uncommonly  acute.' ' 

"  That  is  a  misfortune,  indeed,  Geor- 
giana, but  not  without  remedy  I  trust — 
If  you  will  take  my  advice  .  .  ." 

"  Were  you  ever  in  love,  Ma'ma  ?M 
"  Properly — when  every  thing  was 
settled  for  my  marriage — but  not  im- 
properly, or  it  might  never  have  come 
to  my  wedding-day — Headstrong  child, 
listen  to  me,  or  you  will  never  see  that 
day  with  Count  Altenberg" — 
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"  Do  you  mean,  Ma'am,  to  ask  Miss 
Caroline  Percy  to  play  Zara  ?" 

"  I  will  answer  no  question,  Geor- 
giana,  till  you  have  heard  me  patiently. " 

"  I  only  hope,  Ma'am,  you'll  put  it 
in  the  play-bill  ...  or,  if  you  don't,  I 
will — Zara — Miss  Caroline  Percy — by 
particular  desire  of  Count  Altenberg." 

"  Whatever  I  do,  you  may  hope  and 
be  assured,  Georgiana,  shall  be  pro- 
perly done,"  cried  Mrs.  Falconer,  rising 
with  dignity — "  and  since  you  are  not 
disposed  to  listen  to  me,  I  shall  leave 
you  to  your  own  inventions,  and  go  and 
write  my  notes" — 

"  La,  Mamma  !  dear  Mamma  !  dear'st 
Mamma  !"  cried  the  young  lady,  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  her  mother,  and 
stopping  her.  "  You  that  never  change 
a  muscle  of  your  countenance,  how 
hasty  you  are  with  your  own  Georgiana 
— sit  down  and  I'll  listen  patiently." — 

Mrs.  Falconer  seated  herself,  and  Miss 
Georgiana  prepared  to  listen  patiently, 
armed  with  a  piece  of  gold  fringe,  which 
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she  rolled  and  unrolled,  and  held  in  dif- 
ferent lights  and  varied  festoons  whilst 
her  mother  spoke,  or  as  the  young  lady 

would  say — lectured. Mrs.  Falconer 

was  too  well  aware  of  the  impracticable- 
ness  of  her  daughter's  temper,  to  tell  her 
upon  this  occasion  the  whole  truth, 
even  if  her  own  habits  would  have  per- 
mitted her  to  be  sincere.  She  never 
mentioned  to  Georgiana,  that  she  had 
totally  given  up  the  scheme  of  marrying 
her  to  Count  Altenberg,  and  that  she 
was  thoroughly  convinced  there  was  no 
chance  of  her  winning  him  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  she  represented  to  the  young 
lady,  that  the  Count  had  only  a  tran- 
sient fancy  for  Miss  Caroline  Percy, 
which  would  never  come  to  any  serious 
proposal,  unless  it  was  opposed ;  that  in 
a  short  time  they  should  go  to  Town, 
and  the  Count,  of  course,  would  return 
with  Lord  Oldborough ;  then  the  game 
would  be  in  her  own  hands,  provided, 
in  the  mean  time,  Georgiana  should 
conduct  herself  with  prudence  and  tern- 
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per,  and  let  no  creature  see  or  suspect 
any  sort  of  anxiety,  for  that  would  give 
such  an  advantage  against  her,  and  such 
a  triumph  to  Caroline  and  her  friends, 
who,  as  Mrs.  Falconer  said,  were,  no 
doubt,  all  on  the  watch  to.  "_ interpret," 
or  misinterpret,    *i  motions,   looks,   and 

eyes19 "  My  dear,"    concluded   the 

mother,  "  your  play  is  to  show  your- 
self always  easy  and  happy,  whatever 
•occurs — occupied  with  other  things,  sur* 
rounded  by  other  admirers,  and  encou- 
raging them  properly  .  .  .  properly  of 
course  to  pique  the  jealousy  of  your 
Count." 

<c  My  Count  I" — said  Georgiana,  with 

half  a   smile — H  but,    Miss You 

say,  this  fancy  of  his  will  pass  away — 
but  when?     When?" 

"  You  young  people  always  say,  c  but 
when  F  You  have  no  idea  of  looking 
forward — a  few  months,  a  year,  more  or 
less,  what  does  it  signify  ?  Georgiana, 
are  you  in  such  imminent  danger  of 
growing  old  or  ugly?" — 
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Georgiana  turned  her  eyes  involun- 
tarily  towards  the  glass,  and  smiled. 

"  But,  Ma'am,  you  were  not  in  earn* 
«st  then  about  getting  another  Zara."  ■'. 

"  The  offer  I  made — the  compliments 
I  paid  in  the  note  I  wrote  this  morning, 
were  all  necessary  to  cover  your  mistakes 
of  the  night." 

"  Made!  Wrote!"  cried  the  young 
lady,  with  terror  in  her  voice  and  eyes 
— Good  Heavens !  mother,  what  have 
you  done  ?" 

"  I  had  no  doubt  at  the  time 

I  wrote,"  continued  Mrs.  Falconer, 
coolly,  "  I  had  no  other  idea  but  that 
Miss  Caroline  Percy  would  decline." 

"  Oh !  Ma'am,"  cried  Georgiana, 
half  crying,  then  stamping  with  passion* 
M  Oh  !  Ma'am,  how  could  you  imagine, 
or  affect  to  imagine,  that  that  girl,  that 
odious  girl  who  was  born  to  be  my  plague, 
with  all  her  affected  humility,  would 
decline — decline  ! — No,  she  will  be  trans- 
ported to  come  sweeping  in,  in  gorgeous 
tragedy — Zara  !  Marcia If  the  whole 
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family  can  beg  or  borrow  a  dress  for  her, 
we  are  undone — that's  our  only  chance 
.  .  .  Oh  !  mother,  what  possessed  you 
to  do  this?" 

"  Gently,  pretty  Passionate,  and  trust 
to  my  judgment  in  future,"  putting  into 
her  daughter's  hand  Mrs.  Percy's  note. 

"  Miss  Caroline  Percy  .  .  .  sorry  .  .  ♦ 

out  of  her  power ! Oh,   charming  ! 

— a  fine  escape  1"  cried  Georgiana,  de- 
lighted— "  You  may  be  sure  it  was  for 
want  of  the  dress,  though  .  . .  Mamma" — 

cc  No  matter — but  about  yours,  my 
dear"— 

,  "  Oh  !  yes,  Ma'am ;  my  dress,  that's 
the  only  difficulty  now." 

"I  certainly  wish  you,  my  darling, 
to  appear  well,  especially  as  all  the  world 
will  be  here — The  two  Clays,  by  the 
by,  here's  their  letter — they  come  to 
morrow  .  .  .  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
world — But,  as  to  money,  there's  but 
one  way  of  putting  your  father  into  good 
humor  enough  with  you,  to  touch  upogt 
that  string" — 

E  5 
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u  One  way — well,  if  there  be  one 
way — any  way" — 

"  Petcalf!" 

"  Oh,  Petcalf!  is  my  abhorrence > 

•<  There's  the  thing  ! — He  was  speak- 
ing to  your  father  seriously  about  you, 
and  your  father  sounded  me — I  said  you 
would  never  agree,  and  he  was  quite 
displeased — that  and  Mrs.  Sparkes'  bill 
completely  overset  him." 

"  Now,  if  you  had  your  wish,  Geor- 
giana — what  would  be  your  taste, 
child  ?"— 

"  My  wish  !  My  taste— Oh  !  that 
would  be  for  a  delicate,  delicate,  soft, 
sentimental  blue  satin,  with  silver  fringe, 
looped  with  pearl,  for  my  first  act, — and 
in  my  ^ast." 

<c  Two  dresses.  Oh,  you  extrava- 
gant !     Out  of  all  possibility." — 

"  I  am  only  wishing, — telling  you  my 
taste,  dear  Mamma — You  know  there 
must  be  a  change  of  dress,  in  the  last 
act,   for  Zara's  nuptials — Now   for  my 
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wedding  dress,  Mamma,  my  taste  would 
be— 

*  Shine  out,  appear,  be  found,  my  lovely  Zara/ 

in  bridal  white  and  silver. 

"  You  know,  Ma'am,  I  am  only  sup- 
posing." 

"  Well  then,  supposition  for  supposi- 
tion," replied  Mrs.  Falconer — Supposing 
I  let  your  father  hope  that  you  are  not 
so  decided  to  abhor  poor  Petcalf .  .  ." 

"  Oh  !  dear  Mamma,  I  am  so  perse- 
cuted about  that  Petcalf .  .  .  and  com- 
pared with  Count  Altenberg,  my  father 
must  be  blind,  or  think  me  an  idiot." 

"  Oh  !  between  him  and  the  Count, 
there  is  no  comparison  to  be  sure  .  .  . 
But  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  what  your 
father  builds  upon  is  our  poor  old  friend, 
the  General's,  death;  Clay  here,  in  a 
postscript,  you  see,  mentions  the  gout 
in  his  stomach — So  I  am  afraid  he  is  as 
good  as  gone,  as  your  father  says,  and 
then,  The  Lodge  in  Asia- Minor  is  cer- 
tainly a  pretty  place  to  sit  down  upon,  if 
one  could  do  no  better." 
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"  But,  Ma'am,  the  Count's  vast  pos- 
sessions and  rank !" 

"  I  grant  you  all  that,  my  dear;  but 
our  present  object  is  the  play- — Zara's 
royal   robes  cannot  be  had  for  nothing, 

you  know you  never  listened  to  my 

infallible  means  of  obtaining  your  wish 
— I  think  I  can  engage,  that  the  Com- 
missioner will  not  refuse  us,  if  you  will 
empower  me  to  say  to  him,  that  by  this 
time    twelvemonth,     if    nothing    better 

offers mind   my  if — Petcalf  shall 

be  rewarded  for  his  constancy." 

"  If  .  .  .  Oh,  dear  me !  ...  But  be- 
fore this  time  twelvemonth  the  Count .  . ." 

"  Or  one  of  the  Clays  might  offer, 
and  in  that  case,  my  if  brings  you  off 
safe  with  your  father" — 

"  Well,  then,  Mamma,  upon  condition 
that  you  will  promise  me,  upon  your 
word,  you  will  lay  a  marked  "emphasis 
upon  your  if ...  I  believe,  for  Zara's 
sake,  I  must" — 

"  I  knew  you  would  behave  at  last 
like  a  sensible  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer 
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— ."  I'll  go  and  speak  to  your  father  di- 
rectly "— 

Mrs.  Falconer  thus  fairly  gained  her 
point,  by  setting  Georgiana's  passion  for 
dress  against  her  passion  for  Count  Al- 
tenberg;  and  having,  moreover,  under 
false  pretences,  extorted  from  the  young 
Jady  many  promises  to  keep  her  tem- 
per prudently,  and  to  be  upon  the  best 
terms  possible  with  her  rival ;  the  mo- 
ther went  away  perfectly  satisfied  with 
her  own  address. 

The  father  was  brought  to  perform 
his  part,  not  without  difficulty — Carte* 
blanche  for  Zara's  sentimental  blue  and 
bridal  white  robes,  was  obtained,  silver 
fringe  and  pearls  inclusive — The  trium- 
phant Zara  rang  for  the  base  confidante 
of  her  late  distresses— Lydia  Sharpe  re* 
entered,  with  the  four  dresses  upon  sale; 
but  she  and  her  guineas,  and  the  most 
honorable  appraisers,  all  were  treated 
with  becoming  scorn — And  as  Lydia 
obeyed  her  young  lady's  orders  to  replace 
her  clothes  in  her  wardrobe,  and  never 
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to  think  of  them  more,  they  suddenly- 
rose  in  value  m  her  estimation,  and  she 
repented  that  she  had  been  quite  so 
much  of  an  extortioner.  She  knew  the 
difference  of  her  mistress's  tone,  when 
disappointed  or  disqualified,  and  guessed 
that  supplies  had  been  obtained  by  some 
means  or  other— "  New  dresses,  I  smell, 
are  the  order  of  the  day,"  said  Lydia 
Sharpe  to  herself — cc  But  I'll  engage  she 
will  want  me  presently  to  make  them  up 
— So  I  warrant  I  won't  come  down  off 

my  high  horse  till  I  see  why." -"  Miss 

Georgiana  Falconer,  Ma'am,  I  beg  par- 
don— you  are  the  mistress — I  meant 
only  to  oblige  and  accommodate  when 
called  upon — but  if  I'm  not  wanted  .  .  . 
I'm  not  wanted— and  I  hope  ladies  will- 
find  them  that  will  be  more  abler  and 
willinger  to  serve  them." 

So  saying,  half  flouncing,  half  pout- 
ing, she  retired — Her  young  mistress, 
aware  that  India's  talents  and  expedi- 
tious performance,  as  a  mantua-maker 
and  a  milliner,  were  essential  to  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  Zara,  suppressed  her  own 
resentment,  submitted  to  her  maid's  in- 
solence, and  brought  her  into  humor 
again  that  night,  by  a  present  of  the  fa- 
mous white  satin. 

In  due  time,  consequently,  the  Turk- 
ish dresses  were  in  great  forwardness 

Lest  we  should  never  get  to  the  play, 
we  forbear  to  relate  all  the  various  fret- 
tings,  jealousies,  clashing  vanities,  and 
petty  quarrels,  which  occurred  between 
the  actresses  and  their  friends,  during 
the  getting  up  of  this  piece  and  it's  re- 
hearsals.— We  need  mention  only,  that 
the  seeds  of  irreconcilable  dislike  were 
sown  at  this  time  between  the  Miss  Fal- 
coners and  their  dear  friends,  the  Lady 
Arlingtons— There  was  some  difficulty 
made  by  Lady  Anne  about  lending  her 
diamond  crescent  for  Zara's  turban ; 
Miss  Georgiana  could  never  forgive  this 
— And  Lady  Frances,  on  her  part,  was 
provoked,  beyond  measure,  by  an  order 
from  the  Duke,  her  uncle,  forbidding 
her  to  appear  on  the  stage-^She   had 
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some  reason  to  suspect,  that  this  order 
came  in  consequence  of  a  treacherous 
paragraph  in  a  letter  of  Georgiana's  to 
Lady  Trant,  which  went  round,  through 
Lady  Jane  Granville,  to  the  Duke,  who, 
otherwise,  as  Lady  Frances  observed, 
"  in  the  midst  of  his  politics,  might  ne- 
ver have  heard  a  word  of  the  matter." 

Mrs.  Falconer  had  need  of  all  her 
power  over  the  muscles  of  her  face,  and 
all  her  address,  in  these  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult   circumstances Her    daughter 

Arabella,  too  ! — was  sullen,  the  young 
lady  was  subject  to  her  brother  John's 
fits  of  obstinacy.  For  some  time  she 
could  not  be  brought  to  undertake  the 
part  of  Selima,  and  no  other  Selima  was 

to  be  had. She  did  not  see  why  she 

should  condescend  to  play  the  confidante 
for  Georgiana's  Zara-^-Why  she  was  to 
be  sacrificed  to  her  sister;  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Percy,  her  admirer,  not  even  to  be 
invited,  because  the  other  Percys  were 
to  come " 

"  Mrs.  Falconer  plied  hex;  well  with 
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flattery,  through  Colonel  Spandrill ;  and, 
at  last,  Arabella  was  pacified  by  a  pro- 
mise, that  the  following  week  "  Love 
in  a  Village,"  or  ".  The  Lord  of  the 
Manor" — should  be  acted,  in  which  she 
should  choose  her  part,  and,  in  which 
her  voice  and  musical  talents  would  be 
brought  forward, — and  Sir  Robert  Percy 
and  his  friends  should  be  the  principal 
auditors. 

Recovered,  or  partly  recovered  from 
her  fit  of  the  sullens,  she  was  prevailed 
upon  to  say,  she  would  try  what  she 
could  do  in  Selima. 

The  parts  were  learnt  by  heart ;  the 
dresses,  after  innumerable  alterations, 
finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  the  drama. 

Their   quarrels,   and  the   quarrels   of 
their  friends  and  of  their  servants,  male 
and  female,  were  at  last  hushed  to  tem- 
porary repose,  and — the  great,  the  im- 
portant day  arrived. 

The  preceding  evening,  Mrs.  Falconer, 
as  she  sat  quite  exhausted  in  the  green 
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room,  was  heard  to  declare,  she  was  so 
tired,  that  she  would  not  go  through  the 
same  thing  again,  for  one  month,  to  be 
Queen  of  England, 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


The  theatre  at  Falconer-Court  was  not 
very  spacious,  but  it  was  elegantly  fitted 
up,  extremely  well  lighted,  and  had  a 
good  effect.  There  was  a  brilliant  audi- 
ence, an  excellent  band  of  music,  and 
the  whole  had  a  gay  and  festive  appear- 
ance. 

The  Percy  family,  as  they  came  from 
a  great  distance,  were  late.  The  house 
was  crowded.  Mrs.  Falconer  was  obliged 
to  seat  Mrs.  Percy  and  her  daughters 
with  the  Lady  Arlingtons  on  a  bench 
upon  the  stage.  A  conspicuous  situa- 
tion, which  had  been  reserved  for  their 
Ladyships. 

Every  eye  instantly  turned  upon  the 
beautiful  Caroline.  She  bore  the  gaze 
of  public  admiration  with  a  blushing  dig^ 
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nity,  which  interested  every  body  in  her 

favor. Count    Altenberg,    who   had 

anxiously  expected  the  moment  of  her 
arrival,  was,  however,  upon  his  guard. 
Knowing  that  he  was  watched  by  Mrs. 
Falconer's  friends,  he  was  determined 
that  his  secret  thoughts  should  not  be 
seen. — One  involuntary  glance  he  gave, 
but  immediately  withdrew  his  eye,  and 
continued  his  conversation  with  the  gen- 
tleman next  to  him.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments had  elapsed,  he  could  indulge 
himself  in  looking  at  Caroline  unob- 
served, for  the  gaze  of  public  admiration 
is  as  transient  as  it  is  eager.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  short  a  time  any  face,  how- 
ever beautiful,  engages  numbers,  who 
meet  together  to  be  seen. 

The  audience  were  now  happily  full 
of  themselves,  arranging  their  seats,  and 
doing  civilities  to  those  of  their  friends 
who  were  worthy  of  notice. 
-  "  Lady  Trant !  won't  your  Ladyship 
sit  in  the  front  row?" 

*f  I'm  vastly  well,  thank  you/1 
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u  Lady  Kew,  I  am  afraid  you  won't 
see  over  my  head." 

cc  Oh  !  I  assure  you  .  .  .  perfectly  .  .  . 
perfectly  .  .  ." 

"  Colonel  Spandrill,  I'll  trouble  you.  .  . 
my  shawl  .  .  ." 

"  Clay,  lend  me  your  opera-glass. 

How  did  you  leave  all  at  Bath?" 


cc 


I'm  so  glad  that  General  Petcalf's 
gout  in  his  stomach  did  not  carry  hirti 
off — for  young  Petcalf  could  not  have 

acted,  you  know,  to  night. ^Mrs.  Har- 

court  is  trying  to  catch  your  eye,  Lady 
Kew." 

All  those  who  were  new  to  the  theatre 
at  Falconer-Court,  or  who  were  not  in- 
timate with  the  family,  were  in  great 
anxiety  to  inform  themselves  on  one  im- 
portant point,  before  the  prologue  should 
begin. — Stretching  to  those  who  were* 
or  had  the  reputation  of  being  good  au- 
thorities, they  asked  in  whispers, 

"  Do  you  know  if  there  is  to  be  any 
clapping  of  hands? — Can  you   tell  me 
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whether  it  is  allowable  to  say  any 
thing  ?" 

It  seems,  that  at  some  private  theatres 
loud  demonstrations  of  applause  were  for- 
bidden. It  was  thought  more  genteel 
to  approve  and  admire  in  silence,  thus 
to  draw  the  line  between  professional 
actors  and  actresses,  and  gentlemen  and 
lady  performers.  Upon  trial,  however, 
in  some  instances,  it  had  been  found,  that 
the  difference  was  sufficiently  obvious, 
without  marking  it  by  any  invidious  dis- 
tinction. Young  and  old  amateurs  have 
acknowledged,  that  the  silence,  however 
genteel,  was  so  dreadfully  awful,  that 
they  preferred  even  the  noise  of  vulgar  ac- 
clamations. 

The  cup  of  flattery  was  found  so  sweet, 
that  objections  were  no  longer  made  to 
swallowing  it  in  public. 

The  overture  finished,  the  prologue, 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Seebright, 
was  received  with  merited  applause. 
And,  after  a  buz  of  requests  and  pro- 
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mises  for  copies,  the  house  was  silent — 
the  curtain  drew  up,  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Zara,  in  the  delicate  senti- 
mental blue  satin,  was  hailed  with  plau- 
dits, long  and  loud — plaudits  which  were 
reiterated  at  the  end  of  her  first  speech, 
which  was,  indeed,  extremely  well  re- 
cited. Count  Altenberg  leaned  over  the 
front  of  the  box,  and  seemed  to  listen 
with  delight;  then  stood  up,  and  several 
times  renewed  his  plaudits,  at  first,  with 
an  appearance  of  timidity,  afterwards, 
with  decision  and  energy.  Miss  Geor- 
giana  Falconer  really  played  uncom- 
monly well,  so  that  he  could,  without 
flattery,  applaud :  and  if  he  did  exagge- 
rate a  little  in  the  expression  of  his  ad- 
miration, he  deemed  it  allowable.  He 
had  another  object.  He  was  absolutely 
determined  to  see  whether  or  not  Caro- 
line was  capable  of  the  mean  passions, 
which  had  disgusted  him  in  her  rival. 
He  reflected,  that  he  had  seen  her  only 
when  she  was  triumphant;  and  he  was 
anxious  to  know  how  she  would  appear 
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in  different  circumstances.  Of  her  high 
intellectual  endowments,  he  could  not 
doubt,  but  temper  is  not  always  a  bless- 
ing given  to  the  fair,  or  even  to  the  wise. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  a  gallant  man 
should  think  of  a  beauty's  temper;  and, 
probably,  if  Count  Altenberg  had  con- 
sidered Caroline  only  as  a  beauty,  he 
would  not  have  troubled  himself  to  make, 
on  this  point,  any  severe  and  dangerous 
scrutiny.- — 

The  play  went  on — Zara  sustaining 
the  interest  of  the  scene.  She  was  but 
feebly  supported  by  the  sulky  Selima, 
and  the  other  parts  were  but  ill  per- 
formed.  The  faults  common  to  un- 
practised actors  occurred. — One  of  Os- 
man's  arms  never  moved,  and  the  other 
sawed  the  air  perpetually,  as  if  in  pure 
despite  of  Hamlet's  prohibition.  Then, 
in  crossing  over,  Osman  was  continually 
entangled  iriZara's  robe,  or,  when  stand- 
ing still,  she  was  obliged  to  twitch  her 
train  thrice  before  she  could  get  it  from 
beneath  his  leaden  feet— When   confi- 
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dent  that  he  could  repeat  a  speech  flu- 
ently, he  was  apt  to  turn  his  back  upon 
his  mistress,  or  when  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  listen  to  his  mistress,  he 
would  regularly  turn  his  back  upon  the 
atidience. — But  all  these  are  defects  per- 
mitted by  the  license  of  a  private  theatre, 
allowable  by  courtesy  to  gentlemen 
actors;  and  things  went  on  as  well  as 
could  be  expected. — Osman  had  not  his 
part  by  heart,  but  still  Zara  covered  all 
deficiencies.  And  Osman  did  no  worse 
than  other  Osmans  had  done  before  him, 
till  .he  came  to  the  long  speech,  begin* 
ning  with, 

"  The  Sultans,  my  great  ancestors,  bequeathe 
44  Their  empire  to  me,  but  their  tastes  they  gave 
not." 

Powerful  prompting  got  him  through 
the  first  six  lines  decently  enough,  till 
he  came  to 

"  wasting  tenderness  in  wild  profusion, 

"  I  might  look  down  to  my  surrounded  feet, 
"  And  bless  contending  beauties." 
VOL.  III.  F 
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At  this  he  bungled  sadly-— his  hearing 
suddenly  failing  as  well  as  his  memory, 

there  was  a  dead  stop. In  vain  the 

prompter,  the  scene- shifter,  the  candle- 
snuffer,  as  loud  as  they  could,  and  much 
louder  than  they  ought,  reiterated  the 
next  sentence, 

<(  I  might  speak, 
r<  Serenely  slothful." 

It  was  plain  that  Osman  could  not 
speak,  nor  was  he  "  serene." — He  had 
begun,  as  in  dangers  great  he  was  wont, 
to  kick  his  left  ancle-bone  rapidly  with 
his  right  heel ;  and  through  the  pomp  of 
Osman's  oriental  robes  and  turban 
young  Petcalf  stood  confessed. — He 
threw  back  an  angry  look  at  the  promp-. 
ter, — Zara,  terrified,  gave  up  all  for  lost. 
- — The  two  Lady  Arlingtons  retreated 
behind  the  scenes  to  laugh.  The  polite 
audience  struggled,  not  to  smile.  Count 
Altenberg  at  this  moment  looked  at  Ca- 
roline, who,  instead  of  joining  in  the 
laugh,  showed  by  her  countenance  and 
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manner  the  most  good  natured  sym- 
pathy. 

Zara,  recovering  her  presence  of  mind, 
swept  across  the  stage  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  hide  from  view  her  kicking  Sultan; 
and  as  she  passed,  she  whispered  the 
line  to  him  so  distinctly,  that  he  caught 
the  sound,  left  off  kicking,  went  on  with 
his  speech,  and  all  was  well  again* 
Count  Altenberg  forgot  to  join  in  the 
cheering  plaudits,  he  was  so  much 
charmed  at  that  instant  by  Caroline's 
smile. 

Fortunately  for  Zara,  and  for  the  au- 
dience, in  the  next  scenes  the  part  of 
Lusignan  was  performed  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  well  used  to  acting— 
though  he  was  not  a  man  of  any  extra- 
ordinary capacity,  yet,  from  his  habit  of 
the  boards,  and  his  being  perfect  in  his 
part,  he  now  seemed  quite  a  superior 
person.  It  was  found  unaccountably 
easier  to  act  with  this  son  of  labor,  than 
with  any  other  of  the  gentlemen  per- 
F2 
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formers,   though  they  were   all  natural 
geniuses. — 

The  moment  Zara  appeared  with  Lu- 
signan,  her  powers  shone  forth — nothing 
spoiled  the  illusion,  the  attention  of  the 
audience  was  fixed,  their  interest  was 
sustained,  their  feelings  touched.  The 
exercise  of  the  fan  ceased  in  the  front 
rows,  glasses  of  lemonade  were  held  un- 
tasted,  and  nobody  consulted  the  play- 
bill.— Excited  by  success,  sympathy,  and 
applause  the  most  flattering,  Zara  went 
on  with  increasing  eclat. 

Meanwhile  the  Percy  family,  who 
were  quite  intent  upon  the  play,  began 
to  find  their  situation  disagreeable  from 
some  noise  behind  the  scenes.  A  party 
of  ladies,  among  whom  was  Lady  Frances 
Arlington,  stood  whispering  so  loud  close 
to  Caroline,  that  their  voices  were  heard 
by  her  more  distinctly  than  those  of  the 
actors.  She  endeavored  not  to  hear 
them,  till  she  perceived  that  they  were 
trying   to   attract  her   notice. — One   of 
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them  gently  touched  her  hair.  —  She 
turned  her  head,  and  they  pointed  to 
Lady  Frances,  who  stood  half  hid  be- 
tween the  side-scenes,  holding  a  little 
white  dog  in  her  arms. — They  were  all 
affecting  to  stifle  a  laugh.    * 

!*  This," — whispered  Lady  Frances, 
stroking  the  dog,  "  this  is  Osman — 
Zara  will  call  for  him  presently — I  must 
keep  him  ready." 

Caroline  showed  no  curiosity,  but  the 
ladies  thinking  themselves  sure  of  her 
approbation,  were  eager  to  explain — 

"  Don't  look  back,"  said  Lady  Fran- 
ces— "  Look  at  Zara." 

Caroline  did  as  she  was  desired. — 

"La!"  whispered  one  of  the  party, 
"  let  her  alone,  for  she  is  not  tip  to  us, 
and  she'll  spoil  all." — 

"  Hush  !" — said  Lady  Frances.  They 
put  their  fingers  upon  their  lips,  and  Ca- 
roline, her  mother  and  sister,  rejoiced  that 
these  ladies  were  at  last  silent.— 

Lady  Frances  Arlington,  convinced 
that  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  had  been  the 
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secret  cause  of  the  prohibition  against  her 
appearance  upon  this  or  any  other  stage, 
had  contrived,  in  revenge,  what  she 
thought  an  ingenious  practical  joke — in 
fashionable  vulgarism,  a  quiz. — There 
was  one  favorite  speech  of  Zara's,  which 
Lady  Frances  knew  that  Miss  Georgiana 
had  studied  with  peculiar  care,  and  on  the 
recital  of  which  she  particularly  prided 
herself.  In  this  speech  the  heroine  repeat- 
edly pronounces  the  name  of  Osman  in 
tones  of  tender  pathos. — Lady  Frances, 
who  was  an  excellent  mimick,  had  caught 
the  actress's  manner,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  time  taken  up  in  preparing  for  the 
play,  had,  by  frequent  private  rehearsals, 
taught  her  little  dog  to  answer  punctual- 
ly to  the  name  of  Osman. — When  pro- 
nounced in  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer's 
most  emphatic  tone  and  gesture,  he  was 
instructed  to  leap  up  on  Zara,  and  on  a 
repetition  of  his  name,  to  sit  on  his  hind 
legs,  hold  up  his  fore  paws,  and  whine  in 
a  manner,  which,  in  defiance  of  the 
powers  of  the  most  accomplished  actress, 
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must  turn  tragedy  to  farce. — All  this  had 
been  kept  a  profound  secret. — Lady  Fran- 
ces, when  she  heard  the  reiterated  and  loud 
plaudits  with  which  Zara  was  unanimous- 
ly honored,  had  felt  half  afraid  to  proceed 
in  her  scheme ;  but  her  companions  ob- 
served, that  it  was  so  well  concerted,  that 
every  body  would  suppose  the  entrance  of 
the  dog,  and  his  exhibition,  to  be  acci- 
dental, while,  at  the  same  time,  it  could 
not  fail  to  make  the  audience  laugh,  at 
the  very  moment  Miss  Georgiana  Fal- 
coner would  wish  them  to  weep. — The 
dog  had  been  confined  till  this  critical 
moment.  The  house  was  now  silent  in 
profound  attention. — Zara  was  in  the 
midst  of  her  favorite  speech. 

"  Would  you  learn  more,  and  open  all  my  heart  ? 
Know  then,  that,  spite  of  this  renew'd  injustice, 
I  do  not — cannot — wish  to  love  you  less  : 
That,  long  before  you  look'd  so  low  as  Zara, 
She  gave  her  heart  to  Osman  " —  - 

The  dog  started  and  struggled. — Lady 
Frances  appeared  to  restrain  him,  whilst 
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in  reality,  she  urged  him  forwards. — He 
ran  on  the  stage,  leaped  up  on  Zara — 
and  at  the  repetition  of  his  name,  sat 
down  on  his  hind  legs,  begged  with  his 
fore  paws,  and  began  to  whine  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  whole  audience  were 
on  the  brink  of  laughter. — Caroline 
sprang  forward — caught  the  dog  in  her 

arms,  and  carried  him  off  the  stage. 

Count  Altenberg,  no  longer  master  of 
himself,  clapped  his  hands,  and  the  whole 
house  resounded  with  applause. 

Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  heard  it, 
misunderstood  the  cause,  imagined  that 
she  was  encored,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 
as  soon  as  there  was  silence,  advanced, 
and  recommenced  her  speech. — Caroline 
all  the  time,  kept  the  little  dog  quiet  by 
her  caresses, — and  Count  Altenberg  did 
not  hear  one  word  of  the  repetition  of 
Zara's  speech. — At  the  beginning  of  the 
play,  when  the  idea  of  trying  Caroline's 
temper  had  occurred  to  him,  he  had  felt 
some  anxiety  lest  all  the  high  ideas  he 
had  formed,  all  the  bright  enchantment 
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should  vanish. — In  the  first  act,  he  had 
begun  by  joining  timidly  in  the  general 
applause  of  Zara,  dreading  lest  Caroline 
should  not  be  blessed  with  that  temper, 
which  could  bear  the  praises  of  a  rival 
"  with  unwounded  ear."  But  the  Count 
applauded  with  more  confidence  in  the 
second  act,  during  the  third  was  quite  at 
his  ease,  and  in  the  fifth,  could  not  for- 
give  himself  for  having  supposed  it  possi- 
ble, that  Caroline  could  be  liable  to  any 
of  the  foibles  of  her  sex. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Georgiana  Fal- 
coner, in  high  spirits,  intoxicated  with 
vanity,  was  persuaded  that  the  Count 
had  returned  to  his  senses;  and  so  little 
did  she  know  of  his  character,  or  of  the 
human  heart,  as  to  expect  that  a  de- 
claration of  love  would  soon  follow  this 
public  profession  of  admiration.  Such 
was  the  confusion  of  her  ideas,  that  she 
was  confident  Zara  was  on  the  point  of 
becoming  Countess  of  Altenberg. 

After  the  play  was  over,  and  a  thou- 
sand compliments    had   been  paid   and 
F5 
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received,  most  of  the  company  called  for 
their  carriages.  The  house  emptied  fast : 
there  remained  only  a  select  party,  who 
were  to  stay  supper.  They  soon  adjourn- 
ed to  the  green  room  to  repeat  their  tri- 
bute of  applause  to  the  actors. — High  in 
the  midst  stood  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer, 
receiving  incense  from  a  crowd  of  ador- 
ers.— As  Count  Altenberg  approached, 
she  assumed  a  languishing  air  of  softness 
and  sensibility.  The  Count  said  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected,  but  his 
compliments  did  not  seem  quite  to  satisfy 
the  lady.  She  was  in  hopes  that  he  was 
going  to  say  something  more  to  her  taste, 
when  French  Clay  pressed  forward,  which 
he  did  with  an  air  neither  French  nor 
English. — He  protested,  that  he  could  not 
have  conceived  it  possible  for  the  powers 
of  any  actress  upon  Earth  to  interest  him 
for  the  English  Zara,  "  but  you,  Ma- 
dam," said  he,  "  have  done  the  impossi- 
ble.— And  now  I  should  die  content,  if  I 
could  see  your  genius  do  justice  to  Zaire. 
— How  you  would  shine  in  the  divine  ori- 
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ginal,  when  you  could  do  such  wonders 
for  a  miserable  translation." 

Several  gentlemen,  and  among  others 
Mr.  Percy,  would  not  allow  that  the 
English  translation  deserved  to  be  called 
miserable. — "The  wrong  side  of  the 
tapestry  we  cannot  expect  should  be  quite 
equal  to  the  right  side,"  said  he  ;  "  Vol- 
taire pointed  out  a  few  odd  ends  here  and 
there,  which  disfigured  the  work,  and  re- 
quired to  be  cut  off;  but  upon  the  whole, 
if  I  recollect,  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
piece,  and  complimented  Mr.  Hill  upon 
having  preserved  the  general  design,  spi- 
rit, and  simplicity,  of  the  original." 

*  Mere  politeness  in  M.  de  Voltaire  !" 
replied  French  Clay,  "  but,  in  effect, 
Zaire  is  absolutely  incapable  of  any  thing 
more  than  being  done  into  English. — For 
example,  will  any  body  have  the  goodness 
to  tell  me,"  said  he,  looking  round,  and 
fixing  his  look  of  appeal  on  Miss  Caro- 
line Percy  ....  "  how  would  you  trans- 
late the  famous  c  Zaire  ! — vous  pleurez  /" 
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"  Is  not  it  translated  ?"  said  Caroline, 
"  by  €  Zara !  you  weep  !"— 

"Ah!  pardonnez-moiVy  cried  French 
Clay,  with  a  shrug  meant  to  be  French, 
but  which  English  shoulders  could  not 
cleverly  execute— "  Ah  pardonnez  !  to 
my  ears  now  that  says  nothing." 

€t  To  our  feelings  it  said  a  great  deal 
just  now,"  said  Caroline,  looking  at  Zara 
in  a  manner  which  was  lost  upon  her  feel- 
ings, but  not  upon  Count  Altenberg's, 

"  Ah,  indubitably  I  admit,"  cried  Mr. 
Clay,  "  La  beaut e  est  toujour s  dans  son 
pays,  and  tears  fortunately  need  no  trans* 
lation, — but  when  we  come  to  words, 
you  will  allow  me,  Ma'am,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  fine  feeling  is  absolutely  un- 
translateable,  untransfusible" 

Caroline  seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  being 
drawn  forward  to  further  discussion,  but 
Mr.  Clay  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  soft  con- 
descension— 

<f  Your  silence  flatters  me  with  the 
hope,  Ma'am,  that  we  agree  ?" 
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Caroline  could  not  submit  to  this  in- 
terpretation of  her  silence,  and  blushing, 
but  without  being  disconcerted,  she  an- 
swered, that  she  had  always  heard,  and 
believed,  it  was  the  test  of  true  feeling, 
as  of  true  wit,  that  it  can  be  easily  un- 
derstood, and  that  it's  language  is  uni- 
versal. 

"  If  I  had  ever  doubted  that  truth," 
said  Count  Altenberg,  f€  I  should  have 
been  convinced  of  it  by  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  this  night." 

Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  bowed  her 
head  graciously  to  the  Count,  and  smiled 
and  sighed.  Lady  Frances  Arlington, 
and  Rosamond,  smiled  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, for  they  perceived  by  the  univer- 
sal language  of  the  eye, — that  what  Count 
Altenberg  said  was  not  intended  for  the 
lady,  who  took  it  so  decidedly  to  herself. 
This  was  the  second  time  this  night,  that 
Miss  Georgiana  Falconer's  vanity  had 
appropriated  to  herself  a  compliment,  in 
which  she  had  no  share.  Yet,  even  at 
this  moment,  which,  as  she   conceived, 
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was  a  moment  of  triumph,  while  she  was 
encircled  by  adorers,  while  the  voice  of 
praise  yet  vibrated  in  her  ears,  she  felt 
anguish  at  perceiving  the  serenity  of  her 
rival's  countenance,  and  however  strange 
it  may  appear,  actually  envied  Caroline 
for  not  being  envious. 

Mrs.  Falconer,  skilled  in  every  turn  of 
her  daughter's  temper,  which  she  was 
now  obliged  to  follow  and  humor,  or  dex- 
terously to  counteract,  lest  it  should  ruin 
all  schemes  for  her  establishment,  saw  the 
cloud  gathering  on  Zara's  brow,  and  im- 
mediately fixed  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany upon  the  beauty  of  her  dress,  and 
the  fine  folds  of  her  velvet  train.  She 
commenced  lamentations  on  the  differ- 
ence between  English  and  French  velvets. 
— French  Clay,  as  she  had  foreseen,  took 
up  the  word,  and  talked  of  velvets  till 
supper  was  announced. — 

When  Mrs.  Falconer  attended  Lady 
Trant  and  Lady  Kew  to  their  rooms,  a 
nocturnal  conference  was  held  in  Lady 
Trant's  apartment,  where,  of  course,  in 
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the  most  confidential  manner,  their  La- 
dyships sat  talking  over  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  of  some  matters  too  interesting 
to  be  spoken  of  in  general  society.  They 
began  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Falconer  up- 
on the  impression,  which  Zara  had  made 
on  Count  Altenberg. — But  the  wily  mo- 
ther repressed  their  premature  felicita- 
tions. She  protested  <c  she  was  positive- 
ly certain,  that  the  person  in  question  had 
now  no  thoughts  of  Georgiana,  such  as 
their  Ladyships'  partiality  to  her  might 
lead  them  to  suppose. — And  now,  when 
the  business  was  over,  she  might  venture 
to  declare,  that  nothing  could  have  per- 
suaded her  to  let  a  daughter  of  hers  marry 
a  foreigner. — She  should  have  been  sorry 
to  give  offence  to  such  an  amiable  and  well 
informed  young  nobleman ;  and  she  real- 
ly rejoiced,  that,  if  her  sentiments  had 
been  ....  as  no  doubt,  by  a  person  of 
his  penetration  they  must  have  been  dis- 
covered, Count  Altenberg  had  taken  the 
hint  without  being  offended.     Indeed  she 
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had  felt  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  let 
the  truth  be  seen  time  enough,  to  prevent 
his  coming  to  a  downright  proposal,  and 
having  the  mortification  of  an  absolute 
refusal. — Other  mothers,  she  knew,  might 
feel  differently  about  giving  a  daughter  to 
a  foreigner,  and  other  young  ladies  might 
feel  differently  from  her  Georgiana. — • 
Where  there  was  so  great  an  establish- 
ment in  prospect,  and  rank,  and  fashion, 
and  figure,  to  say  nothing  of  talents,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected,  that  such  temp- 
tations should  be  resisted  in  a  certain  fa* 
mily,  where  it  was  so  very  desirable,  and 
indeed  necessary  to  get  a  daughter  mar- 
ried without  a  portion."  Mrs.  Falconer 
declared,  "  that  on  every  account  she 
should  rejoice,  if  things  should  happen  to 
turn  out  so.  The  present  object  was 
every  way  wrorthy,  and  charming.  She 
was  a  young  lady  for  whom,  even  from 
the  little  she  had  seen  of  her,  she  con- 
fessed she  felt  uncommonly  interested,— 
putting  relationship  out  of  the  question, "' 
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Thus  having  with  able  generalship 
secured  a  retreat  for  herself  and  for 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Falconer  retired  to 
rest. 

Early  the  next  morning,  one  of  Lord 
Oldborough's  grooms  brought, .a  note  for 
Mr.  Percy. — Commissioner  Falconer's 
confidential  servant  took  the  note  im- 
mediately up  to  his  master's  bedchamber, 
to  inquire,  whether  it  would  be  proper  to 
waken  Mr.  Percy  to  give  it  to  him,  or  to 
make  the  groom  wait  till  Mr.  Percy 
should  come  down  to  breakfast. 

The  Commissioner  sat  up  in  his  bed, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  read  the  direction  of  the 
note,  many  times  turned  and  returned  it, 
and  desired  to  see  the  man  who  brought 
it. — The  groom  was  shown  in. 

"  How  is  my  Lord's  gout  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  Sir— my  Lord  was  out 
yesterday  in  the  park, — both  a  horseback 
and  a  foot." 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it.  And 
pray  did  any  despatches  come  last  night 
from  Town,  can  you  tell,  Sir  ?"-— 
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"  I  really  can't  particularly  say,  Sir, — 
■I  was  out  with  the  horses/' 

fcC  But  about  this  note  ?"  said  the  Com- 
missioner.  

The  result  of  the  cross  examination 
that  followed  gave  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  note  contained  an  invitation  to  break- 
fast, "  because  he  had  heard  Mr.  Rod- 
ney, my  Lord's  own  gentleman,  tell  the 
man  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  at 
breakfast,  that  my  Lord  would  breakfast 
in  his  own  room,  and  expected  a  friend 
to  breakfast  with  him." 

"  A  friend — Hum  !  Was  there  no  note 

to  me  ? — no  message  ?" 

.    "  None,  Sir— as  I  know." 

"  Very  extraordinary," Mr.  Fal- 
coner inclined  to  keep  the  man  till 
breakfast  time,  but  he  would  not  be 
kept,  he  had  orders  to  return  with  an 
answer  immediately,  and  he  had  been  on 
the  fidgets  all  the  time  the  Commissioner 
had  been  detaining  him,  for  Lord  Old- 
borough's  messengers  could  not  venture 
to  delay — The   note   was  consequently 
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delivered  to  Mr.  Percy  immediately,  and 
Mr.  Percy  went  to  breakfast  at  Cler- 
mont-Park. The  Commissioner's  break- 
fast was  spoiled  by  the  curiosity  this 
invitation  excited,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
chew  green  tea  for  the  heart-burn  with . 
great  diligence. — Meantime  the  company 
were  all  talking  the  play  over  and  over 
again,  till  at  last,  when  even  Zara  ap- 
peared satiated  with  the  subject,  the  con- 
versation diverged  a  little  to  other  topics, 
— Unluckily  French  Clay  usurped  so 
large  a  portion  of  attention,  that  Count 
Altenberg's  voice  was  for  some  time 
scarcely  heard — -The  contrast  was  striking 
between  a  really  well  bred  polished 
foreigner,  and  a  man,  who,  having  kept 
bad  company  abroad,  and  having  formed 
himself  on  a  few  bad  models,  presented 
an  exaggerated  imitation  of  those  who 
were  ridiculous,  detested,  or  unknown, 
in  good  society  at  Paris ;  and  whom 
the  nation  would  utterly  disclaim  as  re- 
presentatives of  their  morals  or  man- 
ners.  At  this  period  of  their  acquaint- 
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ance  with  Count  Altenberg,  every  cir- 
cumstance which  drew  out  his  character, 
tastes,  and  opinions,  was  interesting  to  the 
Percy  family  in  general,  and  in  particu- 
lar to  Caroline.  The  most  common- 
place and  disagreeable  characters  often 
promoted  this  purpose,  and  thus  af- 
forded means  of  amusement,  and  mate- 
rials for  reflection. — Towards  the  end  of 
breakfast,  the  newspapers  were  brought 
in — The  Commissioner,  who  had  won- 
dered frequently  what  could  make  them 
so  late,  seized  upon  the  government 
paper  directly,  which  he  pocketed  and 
retired,  after  handing  other  newspapers 
to  Count  Altenberg,  and  to  the  Mr. 
Clays. — English  Clay,  setting  down  his 
well  sugared  cup  of  tea,  leaving  a 
happily  prepared  morsel  of  ham  and 
bread  and  butter  on  his  plate,  turned  his 
back  upon  the  ladies,  and  comfortably 
settling  himself  with  his  arm  over  his 
chair,  and  the  light  full  upon  London 
news,  began  to  read  to  himself — Count 
Altenberg  glanced  at  Continental  news?  a,s 
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he  unfolded  his  paper,but  instantly  turned 
to  Gazette  Extraordinary,  which  he  laid 
before  Mrs.  Falconer.  She  requested 
him,  if  it  was  not  too  much  trouble,  to 
read  it  aloud — "  I  hope  my  foreign  ac- 
cent will  not  make  it  unintelligible," 
said  he,  and  without  further  preface,  or 
considering  how  he  was  to  appear  him- 
self, he  obeyed. — Though  he  had  not  a 
perfectly  English  accent,  he  showed  that 
he  had  a  thoroughly  English  heart,  by 
the  joy  and  pride  he  took  in  reading  an 
account  of  a  great  victory. 

English  Clay  turned  round  upon  his 
chair,  and  setting  his  arms  a  kimbo,  with 
the  newspaper  still  fast  in  his  hand,  and 
his  elbow  sticking  out  across  Lady  Anne 
Arlington,  sat  facing  the  Count,  and 
listening  to  him  with  a  look  of  surprise — 

"  Why,  d m'me,  but  your'e  a  good 

fellow    after    all !" — exclaimed    he, 

"  though    you    are     not    an    English- 
man r — 

"  By  the  mother's  side,    I  am,   Sir," 
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replied  Count  Altenberg. — "  I  may  boast 
that  I  am  at  least  half  an  Englishman." 

"  Half,  is  better  than  the  whole,"  said 
French  Clay,  scornfully.- — 

"  By  the  Lord,  I  could  have  sworn, 
his  mother,  or  some  of  his  blood,  Eng- 
lish, "    cried   English    Clay "  I  beg 

your  pardon,  Ma'am —  'fraid  I  annoy 
your  Ladyship  ?"  added  he,  perceiving 
that  the  Lady  Anne  haughtily  retreated 
from  his  offending  elbow.-- 

Then  sensible  of  having  committed 
himself  by  his  sudden  burst  of  feeling, 
he  colored  all  over,  took  up  his  tea, 
drank  as  if  he  wished  to  hide  his  face  for 
ever  in  the  cup, — recovered  his  head  with 
mighty  effort — turned  round  again  to  his 
newspaper,  and  was  cold  and  silent  as  be- 
fore.-  His  brother  meanwhile  was,  or 

affected  to  be,  more  intent  upon  some 
eausucree,  that  he  was  preparing  for  him- 
self, than  upon  the  fate  of  the  army  and 

navy    of  Spain   or    England. Rising 

from  the  breakfast  table  he  went  into  the 
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adjoining  room,  and  threw  himself  at  full 
length  upon  a  sofa Lady  Frances  Ar- 
lington, who  detested  politics,  immedi- 
ately followed,  and  led  the  way  to  a  work 
table,  round  which  the  ladies  gathered, 
and  formed  themselves  in  a  few  minutes 
into  a  committee  of  dress,  all  speaking  at 
once ;  Count  Altenberg  went  with  the 
ladies  out  of  the  breakfast  room,  where 
English  Clay  would  have  been  happy  to 
have  remained  alone,  but  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  servants, 
he  could  not  enjoy  peaceable  possession, 
and  he  was  compelled  also  to  follow  :-— 
getting  as  far  as  he  could  from  the  female 
committee,  he  took  Petcalf  into  a  win- 
dow to  talk  of  horses,  and  commenced  a 
history  of  the  thousand  colts  of  Regulus, 
and  of  the  plates  they  had  won. — 

French  Clay,  rising  from  the  sofa,  and 
adjusting  his  cravat  at  a  looking-glass, 
carelessly  said,  addressing  himself  to 
Count  Altenberg, — "  I  think,  M.  le 
Comte,  I  heard  you  say  something  about 
public  feelings.     Now,  I  do  not  compre- 
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hend  precisely  what  is  meant  by  public 
feelings;  for  my  part  I  am  free  to  confess, 
that  I  have  none." 

"  I  certainly  must  have  expressed 
myself  ill,"  replied  Count  Altenberg — 
"  I  should  have  said  love %  of  our  coun- 
try." 

Mrs.  Percy,  Rosamond,  and  Caroline, 
escaped  from  the  committee  of  dress, 
were  now  eagerly  listening  to  this  con- 
versation. 

"  And  if  you  had,  M.  le  Comte,  I 
might  en  philosophe  have  been  permitted 
to  ask,"  replied  French  Clay,  "  what  is 
love  of  our  country,  but  a  mere  prejudice 
— And  to  a  person  of  an  emancipated 
mind  that  word  says  volumes.  As- 
suredly M.  le  Comte  will  allow,  and 
must  feel  well,  that  no  prejudice  ever 
was  or  can  be  useful  to  mankind." 

The  Count  fully  admitted,  that  uti- 
lity is  the  best  human  test  by  which  all 
sentiment,  as  well  as  every  thing  else, 
can  be  tried;  but  he  observed,  "  that 
Mr.  Clay  had  not  yet  proved  love  of  our 
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country  to  be  a  useless  or  pernicious 
principle  of  action.  And  by  his  own 
argument,  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be 
useful,  it  should  not  be  called  in  the  invi- 
dious sense  of  the  word,  a  prejudice." 

. "  True — But  the  labor  of  the  proof 
fortunately  rests  with  you,  M.  le  Comte." 

Count  Altenberg  answered  in  French, 
speaking  very  rapidly. 

"  It  is- a  labor  saved  me  fortunately,  by 
the  recorded  experience  of  all  history,  by 
the  testimony  of  the  wisest,  and  the  best 
in  all  countries  ancient  and  modern — All 
agree  in  proclaiming  love  of  our  country 
to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful,  most  per- 
manent motives  to  good  and  great  actions. 
— The  most  expansive  elevating  principle 
— elevating  without  danger, — expansive 
without  waste. — The  principle  to  which 
the  legislator  looks  for  the  preservative 
against  corruption  in  states  ; — to  which 
the  moralist  turns  for  the  antidote  against 
selfishness  in  individuals— Recollect,  name 
any  great  character  ancient  or  modern — 
Is  not  love  of  his  country  one  of  his  vir- 

VOL.  ill.  G 
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tues  ? — Can  you  draw  .  .  .  Can  you  con- 
ceive a  great  character — A  great  or  a 
good  character  ? — or  even  a  safe  member 
of  society  ? — Without  it,  a  man  hangs 
loose  upon  society,  as  your  own  Burke 
says " 

"  Ah!  M.  le  Comte!"  cried  Clay, 
shrinking  with  affected  horror, — "  I  re- 
pent, I  see  what  I  have  brought  upon 
myself;  after  Burke  will  come  Cicero, 
and  after  Cicero  all  Rome,  Carthage, 
Athens,  Lacedemon. — Oh  !  spare  me  ! 
since  I  was  a  school  boy,  I  could  never 
suffer  those  names ; — Ah  !  M.  le  Comte, 
de  grace  ! — I  know  I  have  put  myself 
in  the  case  to  be  buried  alive  under  a 
load  of  quotations. " 

The  Count,  with  that  good  humor 
which  disappoints  ridicule,  smiled,  and 
checked  his  enthusiasm — 

"  Is  there  not  a  kind  of  enthusiasm," 
said  Mrs.  Percy,  "  which  is  as  necessary 
•to  virtue  as  to  genius  ?" 

French  Clay  shook  his  head — "  He 
was  sorry  to  differ  from  a  lady ;  as  a  gal- 
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lant  man,  he  knew  he  was  wrong,  but  as 
a  philosopher  he  could  not  patronise  en- 
thusiasm. It  was  the  business  he  appre- 
hended of  philosophy  to  correct  and  ex- 
tinguish enthusiasm." 

"  I  have  heard  my  brother  say,"  in- 
terposed Rosamond,  (S  that  it  is  a  favorite 
maxim  of  law,  that  the  extreme  of  jus- 
tice is  the  extreme  of  injustice — perhaps 
this  maxim  may  be  applied  to  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  to  law." 

"  Why  extinguish  enthusiasm  ?"  cried 
Caroline.  "  It  is  not  surely  the  busi- 
ness of  philosophy  to  extinguish,  but  to 
direct  it.  Does  not  enthusiasm,  well 
directed,  give  life  and  energy  to  all  that 
is  good  and  great  ?" 

There  was  so  much  life  and  energy  in 
Caroline's  beautiful  countenance,  that 
French  Clay  was  for  a  moment  silenced 
by  admiration. 

"  After  all,"  resumed  he,  "  there  is 

one  slight  circumstance,  which  persons 

of  feeling  should  consider,  that  the  evils 

and  horrors  of  war  are  produced  by  this 

G  2 
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very  principle,  which  some  people  think 
so  useful  to  mankind,  this  famous  love  of 
our  country." 

Count  Altenberg  asked,  whether  "  wars 
had  not  more  frequently  arisen  from  the 
unlawful  fancies,  which  princes  and  con- 
querors are  apt  to  take  for  the  territo- 
ries of  their  neighbors,  than  from  the  le- 
gitimate love  of  their  own  country  ?" 

French  Clay,    hurried  by  a  smile  he 
saw  on    Rosamond's  lips,    changed  his 
ground   again  for  the  worse,  &nd  said, 
<c  he  was  not  speaking  of  wars,  of  foreign 
conquests,  but  of  defensive  wars,  where 
foolish  people,  from  an  absurd  love  of 
their  own   country,  that   is,  of  certain 
barren   mountains,    of    a  few   acres  of 
snow,  or  of  collections  of  old  houses  and 
churches,  called  capital  cities,  will  expose 
themselves  to  fire,  flame,  and  famine,  and 
will  stand  to  be  cut  to  pieces  inch-meal, 
^rather  than  to  submit  to  a  conqueror, 
who  might,  ten  to  one,  be  a  more  civiliz- 
ed or  cleverer  sort  of  a  person  than  their 
own  rulers,  and  under  whom  they  might 
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enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  life — changing 
only  the  name  of  their  country  for  some 
other  equally  well-sounding  name;  and 
perhaps  adopting  a  few  new  laws,  in- 
stead of  what  they  might  have  been  in 
the  habit  from  their  childhood  of  wor- 
shipping, as  a  wittenagemote,  or  a  diet,  or 
a  constitution. — For  my  part,"  conclud- 
ed French  Clay, — "  I  have  accustomed 
myself  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things.  I 
have  approfondied.  I  have  not  suffered 
my  understanding  to  be  paralysed. — I 
have  made  my  own  analysis  of  happi- 
ness, and  find  that  your  legislators,  and 
moralists,  and  patriots,  would  juggle  me 
out  of  many  solid  physical  comforts,  by 
engaging  me  to  fight  for  enthusiasms 
which  do  me  no  manner  of  good. " 

Count  Altenberg's  countenance  had 
flushed  with  indignation,  and  cooled 
with  contempt  several  times  during  Mr. 
Clay's  speech. — Beginning  in  a  low  com- 
posed voice,  he  first  answered,  whatever 
pretence  to  reason  it  contained, — In 
the    analysis    of   human  happiness,    he 
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observed,  Mr.  Clay  had  bounded  his 
to  physical  comforts — this  was  reduc- 
ing civilized  man,  below  even  the  sa- 
vage, and  nearly  to  the  state  of  brutes 
— did  Mr.  Clay  choose  to  leave  out  all 
intellectual  pleasures— all  the  pleasures 
of  self  complacency,  self  approbation, 
and  sympathy  ?  But  supposing  that  he 
was  content  to  bound  his  happiness,  in- 
elegant  and  low,  to  such  narrow  limits, 
Count  Altenberg  observed,  he  did  not 
provide  for  the  security,  even  of  that 
poor  portion.  If  he  was  ready  to  give 
up  the  liberty  or  the  free  constitution  of 
the  country  in  which  he  resided,  ready 
to  live  under  tyrants  and  tyranny, 
how  could  he  be  secure  for  a  year,  a 
day,  even  an  hour,  of  his  Epicurean  pa- 
radise ? 

Mr.  Clay  acknowledged,  that  "  in  this 
point  of  view,  it  might  be  awkward  to 
live  in  a  conquered  country  ;  but  if  a 
man  has  talents  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  the  powers  that  be,  and  money 
in  his  purse,  that  can  never  touch  him, 
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chacun  pour  soi — et  honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense" 

"  Is  it  in  England  ? — Oh  !  can  it  be 
in  England,  and  from  an  Englishman, 
that  I  hear  such  sentiments  !"  exclaimed 
Count  Altenberg. — "  Such  I  have  heard 
on  the  Continent — such  we  have  heard 
the  precursors  of  the  ruin,  disgrace,  de- 
struction of  the  princes  and  nations  of 
Europe." 

Some  painful  reflections  or  recollections 
seemed  to  absorb  the  Count  for  a  few 
moments. 

cc  Foi  d?  honnSte  homme  et  de  philoso- 
phe  /"  French  Clay  declared,  ct  that  for 
his  own  part  he  cared  not  who  ruled  or 
how,  who  was  conqueror,  or  what  was 
conquered,  provided  Champagne  and 
Burgundy  were  left  to  him  by  the  con- 
queror." 

Rosamond  "  thought  it  was  a  pity 
Mr.  Clay  was  not  married  to  the  lady, 
who  said  she  did  not  care  what  revolu- 
tions happened,  as  long  as  she  had  her 
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roast  chicken,  and  her  little  game  at 
cards. " 

"  Happen  what  will,"  continued  French 
Clay,  "I  have  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  well  counted  ;  as  to  the  rest  it 
is  quite  indifferent  to  me,  whether  Eng- 
land be  called  England  or  France.- 

For,"  concluded  he,  walking  off  to  the 
committee  of  dress,  "  after  all  I  have 
heard,  I  recur  to  my  first  question,  what 
is  country — or,  as  people  term  it,  their 
native  land  ?" 

"  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ? 
Whose  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  burn'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  be,  go  mark  him  well, 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  fame, 
Boundless  his  wealth,  as  wish  can  claim, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And  doubly  dying  shall  go  down, 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonor'd,  and  unsung/' 
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•These  lines  came  full  into  Caroline's 
recollection  whilst  French  Clay  spoke : 
as  he  walked  away,  a  pause  ensued — 
Caroline  asked  Count  Altenberg,  who 
seemed  well  acquainted  with  English 
literature,  "  if  he  had  ever  read  Scott's 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ?" 

The  Count  smiled,  and  replied, 

4t  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said/ 

any  of  those  beautiful  lines ?" 

Caroline  blushed. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Falconer  return- 
ed, and  throwing  a  reconnoitring  glance 
round  the  room  to  see  how  the  company 
had  disposed  of  themselves,  was  well 
pleased  to  observe  French  Clay  leaning 
on  the  back  of  Georgiana's  chair,  and 
giving  her  his  opinion  about  some  artifi- 
cial flowers. — The  ladies  had  been  con- 
sulting upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
characters  in  "  Love  in  a  Village," — or 
"  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,"  should  be 
G5 
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dressed,  and  Miss  Arabella  Falconer  bad 
not  yet  completely  determined  on  which 
piece,  or  which  dress  she  preferred.  She 
was  glad  that  the  Percys  had  been  kept 
from  this  committee,  because,  as  they 
were  not  to  be  asked  to  the  entertain- 
ment, it  was  a  subject  she  could  not  dis- 
cuss before  them.  Whenever  they  had  ap- 
proached the  table,  the  young  ladies  had 
talked  only  of  fashions  in  general  $  and 
now,  as  Mrs.  Percy  and  Caroline  fol- 
lowed by  Count  Altenberg  joined  them, 
Mrs.  Falconer  put  aside  a  volume  of 
plays,  containing  "  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  &c.,"  and  taking  up  another 
book,  said  something  about  the  immortal 
bard  to  English  Clay,  who  happened  to 
be  near  her.     He  replied, 

"  I  have  every  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
that  ever  was  printed  or  published,  and 
every  thing  that  ever  was  written  about 
him,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  at  Clay- 
Hall. —  I  made  this  a  principle,  and  I 
think  every  Englishman  should  do  the 
same.— Your  Mr.  Voltaire,"  added  this 
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polite  Englishman,  turning  to  Count 
Altenberg,  "  made  a  fine  example  of 
himself  by  dashing  at  our  Shakspeare?" 

H  Undoubtedly,  Voltaire  showed  he 
did  not  understand  Shakspeare,  and, 
therefore,  did  not  do  him  justice,"  re- 
plied Count  Altenberg.  <c  Even  Vol- 
taire had  some  tinge  of  national  preju- 
dice, as  well  as  other  men.  It  was  re- 
served for  women,  to  set  us  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  many  others,  an  example 
at  once  of  superior  candor,  and  superior 
talent. " 

English  Clay  pulled  up  his  boots,  and 
with  a  look  of  cool  contempt,  said, 

"  I  see  you  are  a  lady's  man,  Mon- 
sieur."  

Count  Altenberg  replied,  "  that  if  a 
lady's  man  means  an  admirer  of  the  fair 
sex,  he  was  proud  to  feel  that  he  deserv- 
ed that  compliment;  and  with  much 
warmth  he  pronounced  such  a  panegyric 
upon  that  sex,  without  whom,  €  le  com- 
mencement de  la  vie  est  sans  secours>  It  mi- 
lieu, sans  plaisiVy  et  la  Jin  sans  consolation,' 
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that  even  Lady  Anne  Arlington  raised 
her  head  from  the  hand  on  which  it  re- 
clined, and  every  female  eye  turned  upon 
him  with  approbation. 

cc  Oh  !  what  a  lover  he  will  make,  if 
ever  he  is  in  love,"  cried  Lady  Frances 
Arlington,  who  never  scrupled  saying 
any  thing  that  came  into  her  head. — <c  I 
beg  pardon,  I  believe  I  have  said  some- 
thing very  shocking. Georgiana,  my 

dear,  I  protest  I  was  not  thinking  of .  . . 
. „ .  But  what  a  disturbance  I  have  made 
amongst  all  your  faces,  ladies — and  gen- 
tlemen" repeated  her  Ladyship,  looking 
archly  at  the  Count,  whose  face  at  this 
moment  glowed  manifestly — "  and  all 
because  gentlemen  and  ladies  don't  mind 
their  grammar  and  their  tenses. — Now 
don't  you  recollect — I  call  upon  Mrs. 
Falconer,  who  really  has  some  presence 
of  ... .  countenance, — I  call  upon  Mrs. 
Falconer,  to  witness  that  I  said  if — 
And,  pray  comprehend  me,  M.  le  Comte, 
else  I  must  appear  excessively  rude,  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
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present  or  the  past,  but  only  of  the  fu- 
ture." 

The  Count  recovering  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  presence  of  countenance,  turned 
to  a  little  Cupid  on  the  mantle-piece, 
and  playfully  doing  homage  before  it, 
repeated, 

u  Qui  que  tu  sois  voici  ton  maitre, 
II  V  est,  le  fut— ou  le  doit  etre." 

"  Oh  !  charming,  Oh  !  for  a  transla- 
tion," cried  Mrs.  Falconer,  glad  to  turn 
the  attention  from  Georgiana — "  Lady 
Frances  ....  Ladies,  some  of  you  .... 
Miss  Percy,  here's  my  pencil." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Percy's  return  from  Lord  Oldborough's. 

The  Commissioner  followed  Mr.  Percy 
into  the  room,  and  asked,  and  was  an- 
swered a  variety  of  questions  about  de- 
spatches from  town ;  trying,  but  in  vain, 
to  find  what  had  been  going  forward. 
At  last  he  ended  with  a  look  of  absence, 
and  a  declaration  that  he  was  "  quite 
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happy  to  hear,  that  Lord   Oldborough 
had  so  completely  got  rid  of  his  gout." 

"  Completely,"  said  Mr.  Percy — 
"  And  he  desires  me  to  tell  you,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  return  to 
town  in  a  few  days." 

"  In  a  few  days  !"  cried  the  Commis- 
sioner.— 

"  In  a  few  days!"  repeated  several 
voices,  in  different  tones. — 

"  In  a  few  days  ! — Gracious  Heaven  \ 
and  what  will  become  of  €  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  !'  "  cried  Miss  Falconer. 

"  Gently,  my  Arabella  I  never  raise 
your  voice  so  high — you,  who  are  a  mu- 
sician,"— said  Mrs.  Falconer — "  and  so 
sweet  a  voice  as  you  have— in  general 
— Besides,"  added  she,  drawing  her 
apart,  "  you  forget  that  you  should  not 
speak  of  c  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,'  be- 
fore the  Percys,  as  they  are  not  to  be 
asked." 

c<  To  be  sure. — Pray  keep  your  tem- 
per,   Bell,    if  you   can  for  a   minute," 
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whispered  Miss  Georgiana — "  you  see 
they  have  rung  for  the  carriage." 

Mrs.  Falconer  began  to  entreat  Mrs. 
Percy  would  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  run 
away;  but  to  her  great  joy  the  carriage 
came  to  the  door. 

At  parting  with  Count  Altenberg,  Mr. 
Percy  said,  that  he  should  do  himself  the 
pleasure  of  returning  the  visit,  with 
which  the  Count  had  honored  him,  and 
regretted  that  they  were  so  soon  to  lose 
his  company  in  this  part  of  the  world. — 
"  We,  who  live  so  much  retired,  shall  feel 
the  loss  particularly." 

The  Count  evidently  agitated — only 
said,  in  a  low  voice — cc  We  are  not  part- 
ing yet — we  shall  meet  again — I  hope — 
Do  you  ever  go  to  London." — 

"  Never."— 

"  At  all  events  we  must  meet  again" — 
said  the  Count. 

The  ladies  had  all  collected  at  the  open 
windows,  to  see  the  departure  of  the 
Percys ;  but  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer 
could  learn  nothing  from  the  manner  in 
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which  the  Count  handed  Caroline  into 
the  carnage. — It  did  not  appear  even 
that  he  spoke  to  her. 

On  his  return,  the  Miss  Falconers,  and 
the  Lady  Arlingtons,  were  of  course 
talking  of  those  who  had  just  left  the 
house. — There  was  at  first  but  one  voice 
in  praise  of  Caroline's  beauty  and  talents 
— elegance,  and  simplicity  of  manner. 
Mrs.  Falconer  set  the  example,  Lady 
Frances  Arlington  and  Miss  Georgiana 
Falconer  extolled  her  in  the  highest 
terms,  one  to  provoke,  the  other,  not  to 
appear  provoked. 

"  La !"  said  Lady  Frances — "  how  we 
may  mistake  even  the  people  we  know 
best — Georgiana,  can  you  conceive  it  ?  I 
never  should  have  guessed,  if  you  had 
not  told  me,  that  Miss  Caroline  Percy 
was  such  a  favorite  of  yours. — Do  you 
know  now,  so  little  penetration  have  I,  I 
should  have  thought  that  you  rather  dis- 
liked her." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  Lady 
Frances/' — cried    Mrs.  Falconer. — "  I 
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give  you  credit  for  your  penetration — 
entre  nousy  Miss  Caroline  Percy  is  no  fa- 
vorite of  Georgiana's." 

Georgiana  actually  opened  her  eyes 
with  astonishment,  and  thought  her  mo- 
ther did  not  know  what  she  wa,s  saying, 
and  that  she  certainly  did  not  perceive 
that  Count  Altenberg  was  in  the  room. 

"  Count  Altenberg,  is  this  the  book 
you  are  looking  for  ?"  said  the  young 
lady,  pronouncing  Count  Altenberg's 
name  very  distinctly,  to  put  her  mother 
on  her  guard. 

Mrs.  Falconer  continued  precisely  in 
the  same  tone. — "  Georgiana  does  jus- 
tice, I  am  sure,  to  Miss  Percy's  merit 
and  charms ;  but  the  truth  is,  she  does 
not  like  her,  and  Georgiana  has  too 
much  frankness  to  conceal  it;  and  now 
come  here,  and  under  the  rose  I  will  tell 
you  the  reason. " — In  a  half  whisper,  but 
perfectly  intelligible  to  every  one  in  the 
room,  Mrs.  Falconer  went  on~"  Geor- 
giana's  favorite  brother,  Buckhurst  .... 
did  you  never  hear  it  ?   ....  In  days  of 
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yore,  there  was  an  attachment .  .  .  Buck- 
hurst,  you  know,  is  very  ardent  in  his  at- 
tachments— desperately  in  love  he  was 
....  and  no  wonder. — But  ....  at  that 
time  he  was  nobody  ....  he  was  unpro- 
vided for,  and  the  young  lady  had  a  good 
fortune  then  ....  her  father  would  have 
him  go  to  the  Bar — against  the  Commis- 
sioner's wishes  ....  You  know  a  young 
man  will  do  any  thing  if  he  is  in  love, 
and  is  encouraged  ....  I  don't  know 
how  the  thing  went  on,  or  off,  but 
Buckhurst  found  himself  disappointed  at 
last,  and  was  so  miserable  about  it ! — 
ready  to  break  his  heart — You  would 
have  pitied  him  !  .  .  .  Georgiana  was  so 
sorry  for  him^  that  she  never  could  for- 
give the  young  lady  ....  though  I  really 
don't  imagine  after  all  she  was  to  blame. 
— But  sisters  will  feel  for  their  brothers." 
Georgiana,  charmed  to  find  this  ami- 
able mode  of  accounting  for  her  dislike 
to  Caroline,  instantly  pursued  her 
mother's  hint,  and  frankly  declared,  that 
she  never  could  conceal  either  her  likings 
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or  dislikings — that  Miss  Caroline  Percy 
might  have  all  the  merit  upon  Earth,  and 
she  did  not  doubt  but  she  had  ;  yet  she 
never  could  forgive  her  for  jilting  Buck- 
hurst — no,   never  !  never  ! It   might 

be  unjust,  but  she  owned  that  it  was  a 
prepossession  she  could  not  conquer. 

"  Why,  indeed,  my  dear  young  lady, 
I  hardly  know  how  to  blame  you,"  cried 
Lady  Trant — "  for  certainly  a  jilt  is  not 
a  very  amiable  character." 

<c  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Trant,  don't 
use  such  a  word  .  .  .  Georgiana  ! — Why 
will  you  be  so  warm,  so  very  unguarded, 
where  that  darling  brother  is  concerned, 
you  really  ....  Oh,  my  dear  Lady 
Trant,  this  must  not  go  farther  .  .  .  And 
positively  the  word  jilt  must  never  be 
used  again — for  I'm  confident  it  is  quite 
inapplicable. " 

f?  Fd  not  swear  for  that,"  cried  Lady 
Trant;  cf  for,  now  I  recollect,  at  Lady 
Angelica  Headingham's,  what  was  it  we 
heard,  my  dear  Lady  Kew,  about  her 
coquetting  with  that  Mr.  Barclay,  who  iff 
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now  going  to  be  married  to  Lady  Mary 
Pembroke,  you  know  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  did  hear  something,  I 
recollect — but,  at  the  time,  I  never 
minded,  because  I  did  not  know,  then, 
who  that  Miss  Caroline  Percy  was  .... 

true,  true,  I   recollect  it  now. And 

all,  you  know,  we  heard  about  her  and 
Sir  James  Harcourt  .  .  .  was  there  not 
something  there  ?  ....  By  all  accounts, 
it  is  plain  she  is  not  the  simple  country 
beauty  she  looks  ....  Practised  !  .  .  . 
practised  !  you  see." 

Miss  Georgiana  Falconer's  only  fear 
was,  that  Count  Altenberg  might  not 
hear  Lady  Kew,  who  had  lowered  her 
voice  to  the  note  of  mystery.  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, who  had  accomplished  her  own 
judicious  purpose,  of  accounting  for 
Georgiana's  dislike  of  Miss  Caroline 
Percy,  was  now  afraid  that  her  dear 
friends  would  overdo  the  business  ;  she 
made  many  efforts  to  stop  them,  but 
once  upon  the  scent  of  scandal,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  change  the  pursuit, 
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"You  seem  to  have  found  something 
that  has  caught  your  attention  delight- 
fully, Count  Altenberg,"  said  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, "  How  I  envy  any  one  who  is 
completely  in  a  book. — What  is  it?" 
u.  Johnson's  preface  to  Shakspeare." 
Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  was  vexed, 
for  she  recollected,  that  Miss  Caroline 
Percy  had  just  been  speaking  of  it  with 
admiration. 

Mrs.  Falconer  wondered  how  it  could 
have  happened,  that  she  had  never  read 
it. 

Lady  Kew  persevered  in  her  story — 
"  Sir  James  Harcourt  I  know,  who  is 
the  most  polite  creature  in  the  whole 
world,  and  who  never  speaks  an  ill  word 
of  any  body,  I  assure  you,  said  of  Miss 
Caroline  Percy  in  my  hearing  .  .  .  what 
I  shall  not  repeat.  Only  this  much  I 
must  tell  you,  Mrs.  Falconer  .  .  .  Mrs. 

Falconer  ! She  won't  listen  because 

the  young  lady  is  a  relation  of  her  own 
.  .  .  and  we  are  very  rude — But  truth  is 
truth,    notwithstanding,     you     know — 
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Well !  well !  she  may  talk  of  Miss 
Percy's  beauty  and  abilities  ....  Very 
clever  she  is,  I  don't  dispute,  but  this  I 
may  say,  that  Mrs.  Falconer  must  never 
praise  her  to  me  for  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter." 

"  Why  no  3"  said  Miss  Georgiana — - 
cc  One  is  apt  to  suppose,  that  a  person, 
who  has  lived  all  her  life  in  the  country, 
must,  of  course,  have  great  simplicity. 
But  there  is  a  simplicity  of  character, 
and  a  simplicity  of  manner,  and  they 
don't  always  go  together.  Caroline 
Percy's  manner  is  fascinating,  because, 
you  know,  it  is  what  one  does  not  meet 
with  every  day  in  town  .  .  .  That  was 
what  struck  my  poor  brother.  That 
and  her  great  talents,  which  can  make 
her  whatever  she  pleases  to  be  ...  .  But 
I  am  greatly  afraid  she  is  not  quite  the 
ingenuous  person  she  looks." 

Count  Altenberg  changed  color,  and 
was  putting  down  his  book  suddenly, 
when  Mrs.  Falconer  caught  it,  and  stop- 
ping him,  asked, 
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cc  How  far  he  had  read  ?" 

Whilst  he  was  turning  over  the  leaves, 
Lady  Trant  went  on,  in  her  turn, 

c<  With  all  her  practice,  or  her  sim- 
plicity  ,  whichever  it  may  be  .  .  .  far  be 
it  from  me  to  decide  which  ...  I  fancy 
she  has  met  with  her  match,  and  has 
been  disappointed  in  her  turn." 

R  Really!"  cried  Georgiana  eagerly, 
— "  How!  What!  When  !—  Are  you 
certain  ?" 

H  Last  summer  ....  Oh,  I  have  it 
from  those  who  know  the  gentleman 
well. — Only  an  affair  of  the  heart  that 
did  not  end  happily  ....  But  I  am  told 
she  was  very  much  in  love  ....  the  fa- 
mily  would  not  hear  of  it— the  mother, 

especially,  was  averse. So  the  young 

gentleman  ended  by  marrying — exceed- 
ingly well— and  the  young  lady  by 
wearing  the  willow,  you  know,  a  decent 
time." 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  never  tell  me  this 
before  ?"  said  Miss  Georgiana. 

"  I  protest  I  never  thought  of  it,  till 
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Lady  Kew  brought  it  to  my  recollection, 
by  talking  of  Lady  Angelica  Heading- 
ham,  and  Sir  James  Harcourt,  and  all 
that:1 

"  But  who  was  the  gentleman  ?" 

Cf  That's  a  secret,"  replied  Lady 
Trant. 

cc  A  secret ! — A  secret !- — What  is  it  ? 
What  is  it  ?"  cried  Lady  Frances  Ar- 
lington, pressing  into  the  midst  of  the 
party — for  she  was  the  most  curious  per- 
son imaginable. 

Then  heads  joined,  and  Lady  Trant 
whispered,  and  Lady  Frances  exclaimed 
aloud, 

"  Hungerford  ! Colonel  Hunger- 
ford  r 

"  Fie !  fie !  Lady  Frances,"  cried 
Georgiana — and  «  Fie  !  fie !  you  are  a 
pretty  person  to  keep  a  secret"- — cried 
Lady  Trant,  "  I  vow  I'll  never  trust 
your  Ladyship  with  a  secret  again  .  .  . 
when  you  publish  it  in  this  way." 

"  I  vow  you  will,"  said  Lady  Frances 
— "  Why  you  all  know,  in  your  hearts, 
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you  wish  to  publish  it — else  why  tell  it 

—especially  to  me But  all  this  time 

I  am  not  thinking  in  the  least  about  the 
matter,  nor  was  I,  when  I  said  Hunger- 
ford — I  was  and  am  thinking  of  my  own 

affairs. What  did  I  do  with  the  letter 

I  received  this  morning  .  *  .  .  I  had   it 

here  .  .  •  .  no,  I  hadn't  it yes,  I 

had  .  .  .  Anne  !  .  .  .  Anne  !  .  .  .  Lady 
Anne!  the  Duchess's  letter  ....  I  gave 
it  to  you  ;  what  did  you  do  with  it  ?" 

"  La  !  it  is  somewhere  ...  I  sup- 
pose," said  Lady  Anne,  raising  her  head, 
and  giving  a  vague  look  round  the 
room. 

Lady  Frances  made  every  one  search 
their  work  boxes,  writing  boxes,  and 
ridicules  ;  then  went  from  table  to  table, 
opening  and  shutting  all  the  drawers. 

"  Frances  !  ....  If  you  would  not  fly 

about    so! What    can    it    signify?" 

.  .  ,  .  expostulated  Lady  Anne.  But  in 
vain,  her  sister  went  on,  moving  every 
thing  and  every  body  in  the  room,  dis- 
placing all  the  cushions  of  all  the  chair* 

VOL.  III.  H 
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in  her  progress,  and,  at  last,  approached 
Lady  Anne's  sofa,  with  intent  to  invade 
her  repose. 

c*  Ah  !  Frances  !" — cried  Lady  Anne, 
in  a  deprecating  tone,  with  a  gesture  of 
supplication  and  anguish  in  her  eyes, 
"  Do  let  me  rest !" 

"  Never,  till  I  have  the  letter." 

With  the  energy  of  anger  and  despair 
Lady  Anne  made  an  effort  to  reach  the 
bell  cord — but  it  missed — the  cord  swung 
— Petcalf  ran  to  catch  it,  and  stumbled 
over  a  stool — English  Clay  stood  still 
and  laughed — French  Clay  exclaimed 

"Ah!  mon  Dieu  !  Cupidon  /" 

Count  Altenberg  saved  Cupid  from 
falling,  and  rang  the  bell  for  the  lady. 

"  Sir" said  Lady  Anne  to  the  foot- 

man- — "  I  had   a  letter  ....  sometime 
this  morning,  in  my  hand"  .... 

"  Yes,  my  Lady." 

"  I  want  it." 

!?  Yes,  my  Lady." 

<c  Pray,  Sir,  tell  somebody  ....  to 
tell  Pritchard,  to  tell  Flora  .  .  .  ,  to  go 
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up  stairs  ....  to  my  dressing-room  .  . . 
Sir  .  .  .  to  look  every  where  for't  .... 
And  let  it  be  brought  to  my  sister,  Lady 
Frances,  if  you  please,  Sir/' 

<c  No,  no,  Sir,  don't  do  any  thing 
about  the  matter,  if  you  please,  I  will  go 
myself,"  said  Lady  Frances. 

Away  the  lady  ran  up  stairs,  and 
down  again,  with  the  letter  in  her 
hand. 

"  Yes !  exactly  as  I  thought/'  cried 
she,  €C  my  aunt  does  say,  that  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford  is  to  be  down  to  day — I  thought 
so." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Lady  Anne — "  I 
never  thought  about  it." 

"  But,  Anne,  you  must  think  about  it, 
for  my  aunt  desires  we  should  go  and  see 
her  directly." 

"  I  can't  go,"  said  Lady  Anne, — n  I've 
a  cold — your  going  will  do." 

"  Mrs.  Falconer,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, will  you  go  with  me  to  morrow 
to  Hungerford-Castle?"  cried  Lady  Fran* 
ces,  eagerly, 

H  2 
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.  "  Impossible  !  my  dear  Lady  Frances, 
unfortunately  quite  impossible.  The 
Hungerfords  and  we  have  no  con- 
nexion— There  was  an  old  family  quar- 
rel .  .  .  r 

C€  Oh !  never  mind  family  quarrels 
and  connexions — You  can  go,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  taken  very  well — and  you 
know  you  only  go  with  me Oh,  po- 
sitively you  must.  .  .  .  now  there's  my 
good  dear  Mrs.  Falconer  *  .  .  yes,  and 
order  the  carriage  this  minute  for  to 
morrow  early" — said  Lady  Frances  in  a 
coaxing  yet  impatient  tone. 

Mrs.  Falconer  adhered  to  it's  being 
absolutely  impossible. 

"  Then,  Anne,  you  must  go." 

No — Anne  was  impenetrable. 

u  Then  I'll  go  by  myself,"  cried  Lady 
Frances,  pettishly,  "  I'll  take  Pritchard 
with  me,  in  our  own  carriage,  and  I'll 
speak  about  it  directly — for  go  I  must 
and  will." 

"  Now,  Frances,  what  new  fancy  is 
this  for   Mrs.  Hungerford—  I  am    sure 
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you  used  not  to  care  about  her,"  said 
Lady  Anne. 

iC  And  I  dare  say  I  should  not  care 
about  her  now/*  replied  Lady  Frances, 
"  but  that  I'm  dying  to  see  an  old  pair 
of  shoes  she  has." 

"  An  old  pair  of  shoes !"  repeated 
Lady  Anne,  with  a  look  of  unutterable 
disdain. 

"An  old  pair  of  shoes!"  cried  Mrs. 
Falconer,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  a  pair  of  blue  damask  shoes  as 
old  as  Edward  the  Fourth's  time  .... 
with  chains  from  the  toe  to  the  knee,  you 
know  ...  or  do  you  know,  Count  Alten- 
berg  .  .  .  Miss  Percy  was  describing 
them  .  .  .She  saw  Colonel  Hungerford 
put  them  on  .  .  .  Oh,  he  must  put  them 
on  for  me — I'll  make  him  put  them  on, 
chains  and  all,  to  morrow," 

M  Colonel  Hungerford  is  on  his  way  to 
India  by  this  time,  said  Georgiana  Fal- 
coner, drily. 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Count  Altenberg, 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  pause  in 
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the  conversation — "  May  I  ask  if  I  un- 
derstood rightly,  that  Mrs.  Hungerford, 
mother  of  Colonel  Hungerford,  lives  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  is  coming  into 
the  country  to  morrow  ?" 

"  Yes — -just  so,"  said  Lady  Frances. 

"  What  concern  can  it  be  of  his  ?" 
thought  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  the  Count  with  alarmed 
curiosity. 

"  I  knew  Colonel  Hungerford  abroad  y 
continued  the  Count,  "  and  have  a  great 
regard  for  him." 

Lady  Kew,  Lady  Trant,  and  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer  exchanged  looks. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  he  is  gone  to  India," 
said  Mrs.  Falconer,  in  a  sentimental 
tCMQie,  "  It  would  have  been  so  pleasant 
to  you,  to  have  renewed  an  acquaintance 
with  him  in  England." 

Count  Altenberg  regretted  the  absence 
of  his  friend,  the  Colonel ;  but,  turning 
to  Lady  Frances,  he  congratulated  him- 
self upon  having  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting his  letters  of  introduction,  aijd 
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paying  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Hungerford, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  much  from  fo- 
reigners who  had  visited  England,  and 
who  had  been  charmed  with  her,  and 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mortimer — 
his  letters  of  introduction  had  been 
addressed  to  her  town  residence,  but 
she  was  not  in  London,  when  he  was 
there. 

tc  No,  she  was  at  Pembroke,"  said 
Lady  Kew. 

I'm  sure  I  wish  she  was  there  stilly 
thought  Miss  Georgiana. 

u  But,  after  all,  Lady  Frances,  is 
the  Duchess  sure,  that  Mrs.  Hungerford 
is  actually  come  to  the  country  ? — May 
be  she  is  still  in  town." 

"  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  letting 
your  Ladyship  know,  for,  if  Lord  Old- 
borough  will  permit,  I  shall  certainly 
go,  very  soon,  to  pay  my  respects  at 
Hungerford-Castle,"  said  Count  Alten- 
berg. 

The  prescient  jealousy  of  Miss  Geor- 
giana   Falconer   boded   ill   of  this  visit 
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to    Hungerford-Castle A    few   days 

afterwards,  a  note  was  received  from 
Count  Altenberg,  returning  many 
thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falconer  for 
the  civilities  he  had  received  from  them, 
paying  all  proper  compliments  to  Zara, 
announcing  his  intention  of  accepting 
an  invitation  to  stay  some  time  at  Mrs. 
Hungerford's,  and  taking  a  polite  leave 
of  the  Falconer  family. 

Here  was  a  death  blow  to  all  Georgi- 

ana's  hopes  ! But  we  shall  not  stay  to 

describe  her  disappointment,  or  the  art 
of  her  mother  in  concealing  that  disap- 
pointment; nor  shall  we  accompany  Mrs. 
Falconer  to  town,  to  see  how  her  designs 
upon  the  Clays  or  Petcalf  prospered.  We 
must  follow  Count  Altenberg  to  Hunger- 
ford-Castle. j 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 


*'  Who  would  prize  the  tainted  posies, 
"  Which  on  ev'ry  breast  are  worn  ? 

u  Who  could  pluck  the  spotless  roses, 
"  From  their  never  touched  thorn  ?" 

1  HE  feeling  expressed  in  these  lines 
•will  be  acknowledged  by  every  man  of 
sense  and  delicacy.  "  No  such  man 
ever  prized  a  heart  much  hacknied  in 
the  ways  of  love." — It  was  with  exqui- 
site pain,  that  Count  Altenberg  had 
heard  all  that  had  been  said  of  Caroline 
-- — he  did  not  give  credit  to  half  the  insi- 
nuations ;  he  despised  those  who  made 
them,  he  knew  that  some  of  the  ladies 
spoke  from  envy,  others  from  the  mere 
love  of  scandal,  but  still,  altogether,  an 
impression  unfavorable  to  Caroline,  or 
rather  unfavorable  to  his  passion  for 
Caroline,  was  left  on  his  mind. — The 
idea  that  she  had  been  suspected,  the 
1*5 
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certainty  that  she  had  been  talked  of, 
that  she  had  even  been  named  as  one 
who  had  coquetted  with  many  admirers 
— the  notion  that  she  had  been  in  love 

— passionately  in  love all  this  took 

from  the  freshness,  the  virgin  modesty, 
the  dignity,  the  charm,  with  which  she 
had  appeared  to  his  imagination,  and 
without    which     she    could    not     have 

touched  his  heart. A  heart  not  to  be 

easily  won — a  heart  how  unlikely  to*  be 
won  by  such  a  woman  as  Miss  Georgia 
ana  Falconer. 

In  his  own  country,  at  the  court 
where  he  resided,  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  continent  which  he  had  visited, 
Germany,  Poland,  Swisserland,  France, 
he  had  seen  women  celebrated  for  beauty 
and  for  wit,  many  of  the  most  polished 
manners,  many  of  the  highest  accom- 
plishments, some  of  exquisite  sensibility, 
a  few  with  genuine  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter, but  in  all  there  had  been  some- 
thing, which  had  prevented  his  wishing 
to  make  any  one  of  them  the  companion 
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of  his  life.  In  some  there  was  a  want  of 
good  temper,  in  others  of  good  sense  y 
there  was  some  false  taste  for  admiration 
or  for  notoriety — some  love  of  pleasure, 
or  some  love  of  sway,  inconsistent  with 
his  idea  of  the  perfection  of  the  female 
character,  incompatible  with  his  plans; 
of  life,  and  with  his  notions  of  love  and 
happiness. 

Ardent  and  of  strong  affections,  which, 
had  not  yet  met  with  their  proper  ob- 
jects, his  mind  had  turned  from  love  to, 
ambition— -not  to  intrigues  for  his  own 
aggrandizement,  not   to  the  petty  po-. 
Ktics  of  a  court—his  was  a  glorious,  ge- 
nerous ambition,  the  desire  to  serve  his 
country  by  noble  means,  to  be  a  states- 
man in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word. 
So  far  Commissioner  Falconer  was  right. 
Count   Altenberg's  ruling    passion  was 
ambition— was  at    the  time    the    Com- 
missioner first  saw  him.     But  another, 
a  softer  passion,  had  since  been  awak- 
ened. 

\t  was  reserved  for  Count  Altenberg,  to, 
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meet  in  England  ....  in  England,  where 
education,  institution,  opinion,  manners, 
the  habits  of  society,  and  of  domestic 
life,    happily   combine  to  give   the  just 
proportion  of  all  that  is  attractive,  use- 
ful, ornamental,  and  amiable,  to  the  fe- 
male character  ....  It  was  reserved  for 
Count  Altenberg,  to  meet  in  England  a 
woman,  who  to  the  noble  simplicity  of 
character,  that  was  once  the  charm  of 
Swisserland,  joined  the  polish,  the  ele- 
gance, that  was  once  the  pride  of  France; 
a  woman  possessing  an  enlarged,  culti- 
vated, embellished  understanding,  capa- 
ble of  comprehending  all  his  views  as  a 
politician,  and   a  statesman  ;  yet  with- 
out the  slightest  wish  for  power,  or  any 
desire  to  interfere  in  public  business,  or 
political    intrigue. — Graced  with  know- 
ledge <and  taste  for  literature  and  science, 
capable  of  being  extended  to  the  highest 
point  of  excellence,  yet  free  from  all  pe- 
dantry, or  pretension — with  wit,  conver- 
sational talents,  and  love  of  good  society, 
without  that  desire  of  exhibition,  that 
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devouring,  diseased  appetite  for  admira- 
tion, which  preys  upon  the  mind  insati- 
ably to  it's  torture,  to  it's  destruction ; 
without  that  undefinable,  untranslate- 
able  French  love  ofsucces  de  sociefe,  which 
substitutes  a  precarious,  factitious,  in* 
toxicated  existence  in  public,  for  the  safe 
self-approbation,  the  sober,  the  perma* 

nent  happiness   of  domestic   life. -It 

was  reserved  for  Count  Altenberg,  to 
meet  in  England  with  a  woman  of  sen- 
sibility, exquisite,  generous  as  any  Geiv 
man  romance  could  conceive,  yet  with* 
out  exaggeration  in  expression,  or  ex-r 
travagance  in  conduct,  repressed,  regur 
lated,  treasured  for  the  happiness  of  him 
who  could  merit  such  a  heart. — — It  was 
reserved  for  Count  Altenberg,  to  find 
in  England  a  woman,  raised  by  «  dw 
vine  philosophy*/'  far  above  all  illiberal 
prejudice,  but  preserving  a  just  and 
becoming  sense  of  religion,  unobtrusive, 
mild,  and  yet  firm. It  was  reserved 

*  jyiilto.n. 
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for  Count  Altenberg,  to  find  in  England 
one,  who  appeared  all  that  his  warmest  im- 
agination had  pictured,  all  that  his  sober 
judgment  approved,  and  that  his  fondest 
wishes  could  desire  in  a  wife.     Every 
thing  that  he  had  seen  of  Caroline  had 
confirmed  his  first  hope,  and  exalted  his 
future  expectation — but,  by  what  he  had 
just  heard,  his  imagination  was  checked 
in  full  career,  suddenly,  and  painfully. 
His  heavenly  dream   was  disturbed  by 
earthly  voices — voices  of  malignant  spi» 
rits— mysterious— indistinct— -yet  alarm- 
ing to  all  his  hopes. — He  had  not  con- 
ceived  it  possible,    that   the   breath   of 
blame  could  approach  such  a  character 
as  Caroline's— he  was  struck  with  sur- 
prise, and  shocked  on  hearing  her  name 
profaned  by  common  scandal,  attributed 
to  different  lovers,  the  victim  of  a  disap- 
pointed passion,  and  the  scorn  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  in  Eng- 
land.        Such    were    the    first    painful 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  Count  Alten- 
berg.— At  the  time  he  heard  the  whis- 
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pers,  which  gave  rise  to  them,  he  had 
been  actually  planning  a  letter  to  his 
father,  declaring  his  attachment  to  Ca- 
roline— he  now  resolved  not  to  write. 
But  he  determined  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  reports 
or  insinuations.  He  was  not  a  man  to  give 
ear  lightly  to  calumny— he  detested  it's 
baseness ;  he  would  not  suffer  himself  for  a 
moment  to  brood  over  suspicion,  nor  yet 
would  he  allow  himself  for  present  ease  and 
pleasure,  to  gloss  over,  without  examin- 
ation,  that  which  might  afterwards  recur 
to  his  mind,  and  might  create  future  un* 
just  or  unhappy  jealousy.  Either  the 
object  of  his  hopes  was  worthy  of  him,  or 
not — if  not  worthy,  better  tear  her  from 
his  heart  before  she  had  further  hold  of 
it — if  worthy,  the  sooner  all  doubts  could 
be  removed  the  better.  This  determined 
him  to  go  immediately  to  Mrs.  Hunger* 
ford's — -her  son  had  been  named  as  the 
person,  to  whom  Caroline  had  been  at* 
tached — at  Hungerford- Castle  she  had* 
it  was  sa<id,  seen  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Sir 
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James  Harcourt,  with  whom  she  had 
been  accused  of  coquetting.  Count  Al- 
tenberg  trusted  to  his  own  address  and 
penetration  for  discovering  all  he  wished 
to  know,  without  betraying  any  peculiar 
interest  in  the  subject. 

The  first  sight  of  Mrs.  Hungerford, 
the  gracious  dignity  of  her  appearance 
and  manners,  the  first  five  minutes'  con- 
versation he  had  with  her,  decided  him 
in  the  opinion,  that  common  report  had 
done  her  justice;  and  raised  in  his  mind 
extreme  anxiety  to  know  her  opinion  of 
Caroline. — But,  though  he  began  the 
history  of  Zara,  and  of  the  play  at  Fal- 
coner-Court, for  the  express  purpose  of 
introducing  the  Percys,  in  speaking  of 
the  company  who  had  been  present,  yet* 
conscious  of  some  unusual  emotion  when 
he  was  going  to  pronounce  that  name, 
and  fancying  some  meaning  in  Mrs. 
Hungerford's  great  attention  as  he  spoke, 
he  mentioned  almost  every  other  guest, 
even  the  most  insignificant,  without 
speaking  of  Caroline,   or  of  any  of  her 
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family. — He  went  back  to  his  friend 
Colonel  Hungerford.  Mrs.  Hungerford 
opened  a  letter- case,  and  took  from  it 
the  last  letter  she  had  received  from  her 
son  since  he  left  England,  containing 
some  interesting  particulars,  which  she 
thought  his  friend  might  like  to  see. — 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  the 
writing  changed  to  a  small  feminine  hand 
— and  all  India  vanished  from  the  view 
of  Count  Altenberg,  for,  as  he  turned 
the  page,  he  saw  the  name  of  Caroline 
Percy — "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  stop 
here — "  said  he,  offering  the  letter  to 
Mrs.  Hungerford;  —  "  No,"— she  re^ 
plied,  J*  the  whole  letter  was  at  his  ser- 
vice, they  were  only  a  few  lines  from  her 
daughter  Lady  Elizabeth. " 

These  few  lines  mentioned  Caroline 
Percy  among  the  dear  and  intimate 
friends  whom  she  regretted  most  in  Eu- 
rope, and  to  whom  she  sent  a  message 
expressive  of  the  warmest  affection  and 
esteem.— Count  Altenberg  felt  his  heart 
lightened,  and  a  glow  of  joy  instantly 
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diffused  itself  over  his  whole  frame.  As 
far  as  related  to  Colonel  Hungerford,  he 
was  sure  that  all  he  had  heard  was  false. 
There  was  little  probability  that  his  wife 
should,  if  those  circumstances  were  true, 

be  Caroline's  most  intimate  friend. 

Before  these  thoughts  had  well  arranged 
themselves  in  his  head,  a  pleasing, 
sprightly  young  lady  came  into  the 
room,  who  he  at  first  thought  was  Mrs-. 
Hungerford's  daughter ;  but  she  was  too 
young  to  answer  exactly  the  description 
of  Mrs.  Mortimer. 

'*  Lady  Mary  Pembroke,  my  niece/ ? 
— said  Mrs.  Hungerford — 

Her  Ladyship   was  followed  by  Mr. 

Barclay Count  Altenberg  seemed  in 

a  fair  way  to  have  all  his  doubts  satis- 
fied.— But,  in  the  hurry  of  his  mind,  he 
had  almost  forgot  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer. 

"  You  will  not  see  her  to  day,"  said 
Mrs.  Hungerford,  "  she  is  gone  to  see 
some  friends,  who  live  at  a  distance  too 
great  for  a  morning  visit. — But  I  hope/' 
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continued  Mrs.  Hungerford,  turning  to 
Lady  Mary,  *f  that  my  daughter  will 
make  me  amends  for  losing  a  day  of  her 
company,  by  bringing  me  our  dear  Ca- 
roline to  morrow." 

"  Is  there  a  chance  of  Caroline's  com- 
ing  to  us?"  cried  Lady  Mary,  with  af- 
fectionate eagerness. 

"  Is  there  any  hope  of  our  seeing  Miss 
Caroline  Percy  ?"  said  Mr.  Barclay,  with 
an  air  of  respectful  regard,  very  different 
from  what  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  a  man  who  had  trifled  with  a  woman, 
or  who  had  thought  that  she  had  trifled 
with  him. 

Count  Altenberg  rejoiced,  that  he  had 
come  without  a  moment's  delay  to  Hun- 
gerford-Castle. 

"  You  are  really  a  good  creature,  my 
dear,"  continued  Mrs.  Hungerford  to 
Lady  Mary,  "  for  being  so  anxious  to 
have  Caroline  here — many  a  niece  might 
be  jealous  of  my  affection,  for  certainly 
I  love  her  as  well  as  if  she  were  my  own 
child.      .To   morrow,   Sir,"    said   she, 
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turning  to  Count  Altenberg,  "  I  hope 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce 
you  to  this  young  friend  of  ours,  I  shall 
feel  proud  to  show  her  to  a  foreigner, 
whom  I  wish  to  prepossess  in  favor  of 
my  countrywomen." 

The  Count  said,  that  he  had  already 
the  honor  of  being  introduced  to  Miss 
Caroline  Percy — that  he  had  seen  her 
frequently  at  Falconer-Court,  and  at  her 
own  home — and  that  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  interest,  which  she  excited 
at  Hungerford-Castle. Count  Al- 
tenberg showed  the  interest  she  had  ex- 
cited in  his  own  mind,  whilst  he  pro- 
nounced, in  the  most  sober  manner  in 
his  power,  those  few  words. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  perceived  it,  nor  had 
it  escaped  her  observation,  that  he  had 
forborne  to  mention  the  name  of  Percy, 
when  enumerating  Jhe  persons  he  had 
met  at  Falconer-Court.  She  was  both 
too  well  bred  in  general,  and  too  discreet 
on  Caroline's  account,  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  this  circumstance.— She  passed 
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immediately    and   easily   to   a   different 
subject  of  conversation. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Mortimer  returned 
with  Caroline.-— The  Count  saw  the  af- 
fection  with    which    she  was   embraced 
by  Mrs.   Hungerford.     The  family  had 
crowded  to  the  door  of  the  antichamber 
to  receive  her,  so  that  Caroline,  encom- 
passed with  friends,  could  not  immedi- 
ately see  Count  Altenberg,  and  he  en- 
joyed these  moments  so  exquisitely,  that 
the  idea  which  had  previously  engrossed 
all    his  soul,    anxiety    to   see    how   she 
would  look  on  meeting  him  thus  unex- 
pectedly, was  absolutely  forgotten.  When 
the  crowd  opened,  and  Mrs.  Hungerford 
led  her  forward,  a  smile  of  frank  surprise 
and  pleasure  appeared   on  her  coupte- 
nanceupon  seeing  Count  Altenberg,  but 
her  color  had  been  previously  so  much 
raised,  and  so  much  pleasure  had  sparkled 
in  her  eyes,  that  there  was  no  judging 
what  share  of  emotion  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  this  surprise.     He  was,  and  he 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  perceiv- 
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ing,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  first  plea- 
sure of  meeting  intimate  friends,  and 
when  she  did  not  expect  to  meet  any 
bat  friends,  she  was  not  chilled  or  disap- 
pointed by  the  sight  of  one  who  was,  to 
her,  as  yet  but  a  new  acquaintance.— 

After  introducing  Count  Altenberg  to 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  Mrs.  Hungerford  said, 
cc  Till  I  had  my  daughter  and  all  my 
friends  in  full  force  about  me,  I  pru- 
dently did  not  make  any  attempt,  Count 
Altenberg,  upon  your  liberty,  but  now, 
that  you  see  my  resources,  I  trust  you 
will  surrender  yourself,  without  diffi- 
culty, my  prisoner,  as  long  as  we  can 
possibly  detain  you  in  this  castle." 

Never  was  man  less  disposed  to  refusd 
an  invitation,  than  Count  Altenberg  at 
this  moment. — He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner immediately  that  farewell  note 
which  had  shocked  Miss  Georgiana  Fal- 
coner so  much. 

As  Lord  Oldborough  was  preparing 
to  return  to  town,  and  likely  to  be  en- 
grossed by  ministerial  business,  his  Lord* 
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ship,  with  less  reluctance,  relinquished 
his  company,  and  the  Count,  with  infi- 
nite satisfaction,  found  himself  estab- 
lished at  once  upon  a  footing  of  inti- 
macy at  Hungerford-Castle.  The  letter 
he  had  intended  to  write  to  his  father 
was  now  written  and  sent;  but  it  was 
expressed  in  yet  stronger  terms  than  he 
had  originally  designed — he  concluded, 
by  conjuring  his  father,  as  he  valued  the 
happiness  of  his  son,  not  to  take  a  step  in 
any  of  the  treaties  of  marriage  that  had 
been  planned  for  him,  and  besought  him 
to  write  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  re- 
lieve his  mind  from  suspense,  and  to  set 
him  at  liberty  to  declare  his  attachment, 
if,  upon  further  acquaintance  with  the 
English  lady  who  had  touched  his  heart, 
he  should  feel  any  hope  of  making  such 
an  impression  on  her  affections,  as  could 
induce  her  to  make  for  him  the  great  sa- 
crifice of  country — family — and  friends. 
— And  such  a  country — such  a  family — 

and  such   friends! In    the  mean 

time,  the  hours  and  days  passed  on  most 
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happily  at  Hungerford-Castle.  Every 
succeeding  day  discovered  to  him  some 
new  excellence  in  the  object  of  his  af- 
fection. Mrs.'  Hungerford,  with  judi- 
cious, delicate  kindness,  forbore  all  at- 
tempts to  display  even  those  qualities 
and  talents  in  Caroline,  which  she  most 
loved  and  admired,  certain  that  she 
might  safely  leave  them  to  the  discern- 
ment of  her  lover.  That  Count  At  ten- 
berg  loved,  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  too 
much  penetration  to  doubt;  and  it  re- 
joiced her  heart,  and  satisfied  all  her 
hopes,  to  see  a  prospect  of  her  young 
friend's  being  united  to  such  a  man. 
Mrs.  Mortimer  felt  as  much  joy  and  as 
much  delicacy  upon  the  subject  as  her 
mother  showed ;  for  they  loved  Caroline, 
and  were  as  anxious  for  her  happiness, 
as  if  she  had  been  their  own  sister  or 
daughter,  and  felt  almost  as  much  scruple 
of  praising  or  seeming  to  bring  her  for- 
ward upon  any  occasion.  The  grateful 
esteem  of  Mr.  Barclay,  now  free  from 
every  feeling  of  passion,  appearing,  in- 
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deed  undiminished  even  in  the  height 
of  a  passion  for  her  friend  ;  the  perfect 
confidence  and  affection  evinced  by  the 
warm-hearted  Lady  Mary  Pembroke  for 
Caroline,  all  united  and  conspired  to  one 
and  the  same  end:  that  which  could  not 
have  been  prepared  or  produced  by  any 
art  or  address,  however  consummate,  was 
now  the  effect  of  plain  truth,  and  the  re- 
ward of  real  merit.  Count  Altenberg, 
in  common  with  every  man  of  sense  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  knew  that  it  is 
in  her  own  family,  in  domestic  life,  he 
should  judge  of  a  woman's  real  disposi- 
tion and  temper — and  that  from  the 
manner  of  her  friends  towards  her  he 
can  form  an  estimate  of  the  past,  and, 
consequently,  the  best  augury  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  that  near  examination  in  domestic 
life,  so  dangerous  to  many  women  of  the 
highest  pretensions,  Caroline  shone  su- 
perior. His  love  approved  by  the  whole 
strength  of  his  reason,  and  exalted  by 
the  natural   enthusiasm  of  his    temper, 

VOL.  III.  I 
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was  now  at  the  highest.  His  impatience 
was  extreme  for  the  arrival  of  that  an- 
swer to  his  letter,  which  he  hoped  would 
set  him  at  liberty  to  declare  his  passion. 
The  letter  at  last  arrived ;  very  differ- 
ent were  it's  contents  from  what  he  had 
hoped.  A  previous  letter  from  his  fa- 
ther to  him,  sent  in  a  packet  with  go- 
vernment despatches  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham Falconer,  had  not  reached  him. — 
That  letter,  of  which  his  father  now  sent 
him  a  copy,  contained  an  account  of 
the  steps  which  had  been  taken,  relative 
to  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  son 
and  the  Countess  Christina,  a  lady  of 
high  birth,  beauty,  and  talents,  who  had 
lately  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  that 
court.  —  Count  Altenberg's  father  de- 
scribed the  Countess  as  one  who,  he 
was  sure,  must  charm  his  son — and  as 
the  alliance  was  eagerly  desired  by  the 
lady's  friends,  and  the  alliance  in  every 
respect  honorable  for  his  whole  family, 
the  old  Count  was  impatient  to  have  the 
affair  concluded.     Receiving  no  answer 
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to  this  letter,  and  pressed  by  circum- 
stances, he  had  gone  forward  in  his  son's 
name  with  the  treaty,  and  had  pledged 
him  so  far,  that  there  was  now,  he  de- 
clared, no  possibility  of  retracting  with 
honor.  He  lamented  that  his  son  should, 
in  the  mean  time,  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
an  English  lady;  but,  as  Count  Albert's 
last  letter  gave  the  assurance  to  his  fa- 
mily, that  he  would  not  take  any  deci- 
sive step  till  he  should  receive  an  an- 
swer, nothing  could  have  been  done  in 
England,  that  would  commit  his  honor — 
absence  would  soon  efface  a  transient 
impression — the  advantages  of  the  alii* 
ance  proposed  in  his  own  country  would 
appear  stronger,  the  more  they  should  be 
examined. — The  charms  of  the  Countess 
Christina,  with  her  superior  understand- 
ing, would  have  an  irresistible  effect — 
-and,  concluded  the  old  Count,  if  I  be- 
seech you,  my  dear  Albert,  as  your 
friend — I  will  say  more — /  command 
you  as  your  father 9  return  to  your  own 
I  2 
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country  as  soon  as  you  can  obtain  pass- 
ports after  receiving  this  letter." — 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  a  sudden 
change  appeared  in  Count  Altenberg — he 
was  grave  and  absent  ; — instead  of  seeking 
Caroline's  company  and  conversation  as 
usual,  he  studiously  avoided  her,  and  when 
he  did  speak  to  her,  his  behaviour^was 
so  cold  and  reserved — so  unlike  his  natu- 
ral or  his  former  manner,  that  the  differ- 
ence struck  not  only  Caroline  herself,  but 
Rosamond  and  Mrs.  Percy,  who  were,  at 
thistime,  at  Hungerford-Castle. — It  hap- 
pened that,  on  the  very  day,  and  nearly 
at  the  very  hour,  when  Count  Altenberg 
received  this  letter  from  his  father,  of 
which  letter  no  one  knew  any  thing  but 
himself,  there  arrived  at  Hungerford-Cas- 
tle another  of  Mrs.  Hungerford's  nieces, 
a  young  lady  of  uncommon  beauty,  and 
of  the  most  attractive  and  elegant  man- 
ners, Lady  Florence  Pembroke.— She  was 
just  returned  from  Italy  with  an  uncle* 
who  had   resided  there   for   some  time. 
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Count  Altenberg,  from  the  moment  he 
was  introduced  to  Lady  Florence,  de- 
voted to  her  his  whole  attention — he 
sat  beside  her, — whenever  he  convers- 
ed, his  conversation  was  addressed  to 
her;  and  the  evident  absence  of  mind  lie 
occasionally  betrayed,  and  all  tire  change 
in  his  manner  seemed  to  have  been  caus- 
ed by  her  Ladyship's  appearance.  Some 
sage  philosophers  know  little  more  of 
cause  and  effect,  than  that  the  one  imme- 
diately precedes  the  other;  no  wonder 
then  that  Rosamond,  not  famous  for  the 
accuracy  of  her  reasoning,  should,  in 
this  instance,  be  misled  by  appearances. 
— To  support  her  character  for  prudence, 
Rosamond  determined  not  to  seem  to  ob- 
serve what  passed,  and  not  to  mention 
her  suspicions  to  her  sister;  who,  as  she 
remarked,  was  sensible  of  the  Count's  al- 
tered manner;  and  who,  as  she  rightly 
conjectured,  did  not  perceive  it  with  in- 
difference.-— The  accomplishments,  good 
sense,  and  exalted  sentiments  of  Count 
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Altenberg  had  made  an  unusual  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  Caroline.  She  felt 
for  him  the  first  delightful  sensations  of 
love.  His  dignified  manners,  and  that 
delicacy,  which  real  merit  always  pos- 
sesses, banished  every  fear  of  presumption 
on  his  part,  and  allowed  her  opportunity 
to  see  the  development  of  his  character, 
and  to  compare  it  with  her  own  ideas  of 
excellence.  He  had  paid  her  few  com- 
pliments, fewer  than  she  had  often  re- 
ceived from  gentlemen,  who  meant  no- 
thing by  their  flattery;  yet  he  had  pro- 
fessed high  admiration  and  esteem,  and 
his  attentions  to  her,  unknown  to  him- 
self, had  passed  the  bounds  of  mere  po- 
liteness, and  the  trifling  appearance  of 
common  gallantry  ; — He  had  never  de- 
clared his  love,  but  involuntarily  it  had 
betrayed  itself  on  several  occasions.  In- 
sensibly Caroline  was  thus  led  to  feel  for 
him  more  than  she  dared  to  avow  even  to 
herself,  when  the  sudden  change  in  his 
manner  awakened  her  from  this  delight- 
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ful  forgetfttlness  of  every  object  that  was 
unconnected  with  her  new  feelings,  and 
suddenly  arrested  her  steps  as  she  seemed 
entering  the  paradise  of  love  and  hope. — 

At  night,  when  they  were  retiring  to 
rest,  and  Caroline  and  Rosamond  were  in 
their  mother's  room,  Rosamond,  unable 
longer  to  keep  her  prudent  silence,  gave 
vent  to  her  indignation  against  Count 
Altenberg  in  general  reflections  against 
the  fickleness  of  man.  Even  men  of  the 
best  understanding  were,  she  said,  but 
children  of  a  larger  growth — pleased  with 
change — preferring  always  the  newest  to 
the  fairest,  or  the  best. — Caroline  did  not 
accede  to  these  accusations. 

Rosamond,  astonished  and  provoked, 
exclaimed, 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  so  blind, 
as  not  to  see  that  Count  Altenberg  .  .  .  ." 

Rosamond  stopped  short,  for 

she  saw  Caroline's  color  change. — She 
stood  beside  her  mother  motionless,  and 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. — Ro- 
samond moved  a  chair  towards  her. — 
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"Dearest  mother!  beloved  sister/' 
cried  Caroline,  "  I  have  reason,  too 
much  reason,  to  blush — and  you  will 
blush  for  me." 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?"  cried  Ro- 
samond, much  alarmed. — "  How  she 
trembles  !  I  never  saw  Caroline  so  much 
agitated  before." 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  love,"  said  her 
mother,  tenderly  taking  Caroline's  hand, 
"  sit  down  and  compose  yourself. — I  am 
sure  you  cannot  have  done  any  thing .  .  . 
nor  ever  will  ....  that  can  give  us  cause 
to  blush." 

"  That  I  am  certain  of," — said  Rosa- 
mond, "  as  certain  as  that  I  am  alive. " 

"  Do  not,  pray  !  do  not  be  so  secure, 
your  confidence  in  me  abashes  me  still 
more,"  said  Caroline,  hiding  her  face,  as 
she  leaned  on  her  mother's  shoulder. — 
*c  My  dear  mother,  you  required  one, 
and  but  one  promise  from  me, — I  gave  it 
you,  firmly  intending  to  keep  it  .  .  .  and 
yet  I  fear  ....  that  you  will  think  I  have 
broken  it. — I  promised  to  tell  you  when- 
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ever  I  felt  the  first  symptom  of  preference 
for  any  person. — I  did  not  know  my  own 
mind  till  this  day. — Indeed  I  thought  I 
felt  nothing  but  what  every  body  else  ex- 
pressed, esteem  and  admiration. " 

"  In  common  minds,"  replied  Mrs. 
Percy,  "  esteem  and  admiration  may  be 
far,  very  far,  safely  distant,  from  love; 
but  in  such  a  mind  as  yours,  Caroline, 
the  step  from  perfect  esteem  to  love  is 
dangerously  near — scarcely  perceptible." 

#  Why  dangerously  ?"  cried  Rosa- 
mond,— "  Why  should  not  perfect  love 
follow  perfect  esteem  ?  that  is  the  very 
thing  I  desire  for  Caroline.  Count  Al- 
tenberg  is  all  that  we  could  wish  for  her, 
and  .  .  .  ." 

"  Stop,"  cried  Caroline,  "  Oh,  my  dear 
sister;  as  you  wish  me  to  be  good  and 
happy,  name  him  to  me  no  more — for  it 
cannot  be." — 

"  Why?"  exclaimed  Rosamond,  with 
a  look  of  astonishment  and  dismay — 
"  Why  cannot  it  be  ?  It  can,  it  must — 
it  shall  be,"— ■ 

15 
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Caroline  sighed,  and  turning  from  her 
sister,  as  if  she  dreaded  to  listen  to  her, 
she  repeated, — "  No; — I  will  not  flatter 
myself — I  see  that  it  cannot  be — I  have 
observed  the  change  in  his  manner. — The 
pain   it  gave  me  first  awakened  me  to 
the  state  of  my  own  affections. — I  have 
given   you   some   proof  of  sincerity  by- 
speaking  thus  immediately  of  the  impres- 
sion made  on  my  mind,   by  making  this 
avowal  at  the  moment  when  I  was  con- 
vinced that  hope  was  vain. — You  will  ac- 
knowledge  the  effort   was   difficult,  the 
confession    humiliating. — Mother,     will 
you  answer  me  one  question  ....  a  ques- 
tion, which  I  am   afraid  to  ask  ....  did 
you,  or  do  you  think  that   any  body  else 
perceived  my  sentiments  by  my  manner? 

Caroline  paused,  and  her  mother  and 

sister  set  her  heart  at  ease  on  that  point." 

<c  After  all,"  said  Rosamond,  address- 
ing herself  to  her  mother,  cc  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  what  I  hinted  about  Count 
Altenberg. — I  own  I  thought  the  change 
in  his  manner  arose   from Lady 
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Florence  Pembroke  ....  I  am  sorry  I 
said  any  thing  of  it  ....  I  dare  say  when 
he  sees  more  of  her  ....  she  is  very  pret- 
ty, very  pleasing,  very  elegant,  and  ami- 
able no  doubt,  but  surely,  in  comparison 
with  Caroline " 

"  Oh,  do  not  make  any  such  compa- 
rison, my  dear  sister,  do  you  think  I 
would  put  myself  in  competition  with 
Mrs.  Hungerford's  niece  ?" — said  Caro- 
line. 

c<  I  am  not  certain"  said  Rosamond* 
<c  that  there  is  any  rivalship  in  the  case." 

<f  I  am  certain  that  there  shall  be 
none,"  said  Caroline, — cc  Envy  or  jea- 
lousy shall  never  contaminate  my  mind. — 
The  best,  the  noblest,  the  most  delight- 
ful feelings  of  the  heart,  may  lead  to  the 
meanest,  the  most  odious. — I  have,  with- 
in a  few  hours,  felt  enough  to  be  aware 
of  this. — I  will  leave  nothing  to  chance. 
—• A  woman  should  never  expose  herself 
to  any  hazard. — I  will  preserve  my  peace 
of  mind,  my  own  esteem.— I  will  pre- 
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serve  my  dear  and  excellent  friends, 
— and  that  I  may  preserve  some  of  them, 
I  am  sensible  that  I  must  now  quit 
them."— 

Mrs.  Percy  was  going  to  speak,  but 
Rosamond  interposed. 

"  Oh  what  have  I  done!"  exclaimed 
she, — "  Imprudent  creature  that  I  was, 
why  did  I  speak  ?  why  did  I  open  your 
eyes,  Caroline  ?  I  had  resolved  not  to 
say  a  single  word  of  the  change  I  per- 
ceived in  the  Count." 

u  And  did  you  think  I  should  not 
perceive  it?"  said  Caroline.  "  Oh/you 
little  know  how  quickly.  .  .  .  the  first 
look.  .  .  .  the  first  tone  of  his  voice.  .  .  . 
But  of  that  I  will  think  no  more— Only, 
let  me  assure  you,  that  you  my  dear 
Rosamond  did  no  harm — It  was  not  what 
any  body  said  that  alarmed  me, — Before 
you  pointed  it  out,  I  had  felt  that  change 
in  his  manner,  for  which  I  cannot  ac- 
count." 

"  You    cannot  account  ? — Can   you 
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doubt  that  Lady  Florence  is  the  cause  ?" 
said  Rosamond. 
"  Yes, I  havegreat  doubts,"  said  Caroline. 
"  So  have  I," — said  Mrs.  Percy. 
"  I  cannot  believe  that  a  man  of  his 
sense   and  character  would   be  so  sud- 
denly captivated — I  do  not  mean  to  de- 
tract from  Lady  Florence's  merits,  but 
before  they  could  make  the  impression 
you  suspect  on  Count  Altenberg,  there 
must   have  been  time   for  them   to   be 
known     and    appreciated — shall     I    go 
on,   and  tell  you  all  that  has  passed  in 
my  mind? — Yes,  my  mother  and  sister 
should  see  me  as  I  am — perhaps  under 
the  delusion  of  vanity  ...  or  self  love.  .  . 

or But  if  I  am  wrong,  you  will  set 

me  right.  .  .  .  you  will  help  me  to  set  my- 
self right — It  has  never  been  declared  in 
words,  therefore  perhaps  I  am  vain,  and 
presumptuous,  to  believe  or  to  imagine — 
yet  I  do  feel  persuaded,  that  I  am  pre- 
ferred— that  I  am " 

"  Loved,  Oh,   yes,"  said  Rosamond, 
"  a  thousand  times  I  have  thought  so,  I 
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have  felt  certain,  that  Count  Altenberg 
loved  you,  but  now  I  am  convinced, 
alas  !  of  my  mistake— convinced  at  least 
that  his  love  is  of  that  light,  changeable 
sort,  which  is  not  worth  having — not 
worth  your  having." 

«  That  last,"  cried  Caroline "  I 

can  never   believe," She  stopped, 

and  blushed  deeply -"  What  does  my 

mother  say  ?"  added  she,  in  a  timid 
voice. 

"  My  mother  I  am  sure  thought  once 
that  he  loved  Caroline  ?  Did  not  you 
mother?"  said  Rosamond. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  Percy* 
"  I  have  thought  so—And  I  am  not  yet 
convinced,  that  we  were  mistaken, — but 
I  entirely  agree  with  Caroline,  that  this 
is  a  subject,  upon  which  we  ought  not 
to  let  our  thoughts  dwell-— upon  which 
she  in  particular  ought  not  in  propriety, 
in  prudence,  to  allow  herself  to  think. — 
Till  a  man  declares  his  love,  there  must 
ever  be  danger  and  impropriety  in  a 
woman's  believing  in  his  attachment."-^- 
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"  Oh,  so  I  have  thought,  so  I  have 
said  on  former  occasions,  how  often,  how 
sincerely  j"  said  Caroline — "  But  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  felt  it  difficult  to 
practise  what  I  know  to  be  wise  and 
right — Hope  ! — Sweet  deceiver  ! — No — 
Vain  deceiver — I  will  not,  since  I  ought 

not  to  listen  to  you Mother,  I  beg  it 

as  a  favor,  that  you  will  take  me  away 
from  this  place.  .  .  .  this  place,  where 
but  yesterday,  I  thought  myself  so 
happy."  .... 

"  But  why,  Caroline,  why  mother, 
should  she  do  this,"  expostulated  Rosa- 
mond— "  If  she  thinks,  if  you  think  that 
he  loves  her,  if  you  do  not  believe  that 
he  has  changed,  if  you  do  not  believe 
that  he  is  struck  with  a  new  face,  why 
should  Caroline  go  ? — For  Heaven's  sake, 
do  not  take  her  away,  till  you  are  sure, 
that  it  is  necessary." 

"  I  will  be  guided  by  her  opinion," 
said  Mrs.  Percy,  "  I  can  depend  entirely 
an  her  own  prudence." 

4€  Indeed,  I  think  it  will  be  most  pru- 
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dent,  that  I  should  not  indulge  myself  in 
staying  longer,"  said  Caroline — "  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  Count  Altenberg, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  that  he  acts  in 
general  from  wise  and  good  motives.  We 
should  therefore  believe,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  his  motives  are  good  and 
adequate — I  cannot  suspect  that  he  acts 
from  caprice — What  the  nature  of  the 
obstacle  may  be,  I  can  only  guess — But 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  some  oppo- 
sing duty" 

"  His  dut}',"  said  Rosamond,  "  I  sup- 
pose he  must  have  known  before  to  day. 
— What  new  duty  can  he  have  disco- 
vered— No,  no  ;  men  are  not  so  very  apt 
in  love  matters  to  think  of  opposing 
duties,  as  women  do — Much  more  likely, 
that  he  has  heard  something  to  your  dis- 
advantage, Caroline,  from  the  Falconers. 
I  can  tell  you,  that  Lady  Frances  Ar- 
lington gave  me  a  hint,  that  strange 
things  had  been  said,  and  great  pains 
taken  to  misrepresent  you  to  the  Count." 

"   If   injurious    representations  have 
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been  made  of  me  to  him,"  replied 
Caroline,  iC  he  will  in  time  discover  the 
falsehood  of  such  report ;  or,  if  he  be- 
lieve them  without  examination,  he  is 
not  what  I  imagine  him  to  be — No — I 
am  convinced  he  has  too  noble  a  mind, 
too  just  an  understanding,  to  be  misled 

by  calumny. " 

Mrs.  Percy  declared  she  was  deci- 
dedly of  this  opinion.  "  The  obstacle, 
whatever  it  may  be,  my  dear  mother," 
continued  Caroline,  with  the  earnest  tone 
and  expression  of  countenance  of  a  per- 
son of  strong  mind,  at  once  feeling  and 
thinking  deeply — cc  The  difficulty,  what- 
ever  it  is,  must  be  either  such  as  time 
will  obviate  or  increase ;  the  obstacle 
must  be  either  conquerable  or  uncon- 
querable; if  he  love  me,  as  I  thought  he 
did,  if  he  have  the  energy  of  character  I 
think  he  possesses,  he  will  conquer  it,  if 
it  can  be  conquered if  it  be  uncon- 
querable, what  misery,  what  madness,  to 
suffer  my  affections  to  be  irrevocably 
engaged  !  or  what  base  vanity  to  wish,  if 
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it  were  in  my  power,  to  inspire  him  with 

an  unhappy  passion  ! Then,  in  every 

point  of  view,  Mother,  surely  it  is  best, 
that  I  should  leave  this .  .  .  .  dangerous 
place/'  said  Caroline,  smiling. — "  Yet 
you  are  both  so  happy  here,  I  am  sorry 
to  be  the  cause.'* 

"  My  Love,"  said  her  mother,  "  to  us 
al)  things  are  trifles,  compared  with  what 
it  is  right  and  becoming  that  you  should 
do.  I  entirely  approve  and  applaud 
your  prudence  and  resolution — what  you 
desire  shall  be  done,  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  will  go  home  to  morrow  morning." 

ic  But,  my  dear  Ma'am  !  so  suddenly  ! 
consider,"  cried  Rosamond,  "  how  very 
strange  this  will  appear  to  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford,  and  to  every  body  !" 

"  My  dear  Rosamond,  these  are  some 
of  the  small  difficulties,  the  false  delica- 
cies, which  so  often  prevent  people  from 
doing  what  is  right,  or  what  is  essentially 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  their  whole  lives,"  said 
Mrs.  Percy. 
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"  That  is  true/'  replied  Rosamond, 
iC  and  I  do  not  object  to  doing  the  thing, 
but  I  only  wish  we  had  some  good  decent 
excuse  for  running  away — You  don't  ex- 
pect that  Mrs.  Hungerford  will  part  with 
you  without  remonstrance,  without  strug- 
gle, without  even  inquiring,  why  you 
must  run  away  ? — I  am  sure  I  hope  she 
will  not  ask  me,  for  I  am  not  prepared 
with  an  answer — and  my  face  would 
never  do,  and  would  give  way  at  the  first 
glance  of  her  penetrating  eye — What 
zvillyow  say  to  Mrs.  Hungerford  ?" 

"  The  truth/' — replied  Caroline, — 
"  Mrs.  Hungerford  has  ever  treated  me 
with  so  much  kindness,  has  shown  me  so 
much  affection  and  esteem,  feels  such  a 
warm  interest  in  all  that  concerns  me, 
and  is  herself  of  so  noble  a  character, 
that  she  commands  my  entire  confidence 
— And  she  shall  have  it  without  reserve. 
Since  my  mother  agrees  with  me  in 
thinking,  that  Lady  Florence  has  not 
been  in  any  degree  the  cause  of  the 
chance    of  manner    we   have   observed, 
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there  can  be  no  impropriety  on  that 
account  in  our  speaking  of  the  subject 
to  Mrs.  Hungerford — My  honor  is  as 
safe  I  am  convinced  in  her  hands,  as  in 
my  mother's  ...  as  to  the  rest,  it  may  be 
painful,  humiliating  ....  but  what  is 
meant  by  confidence,  by  openness  to- 
wards our  friends  ?  We  are  all  of  us 
ready  enough  to  confess  our  virtues," 
said  she,  smiling  ....  "  but  our  weak- 
nesses, what  humbles  our  pride  to  ac- 
knowledge, we  are  apt  to  find  some  deli- 
cate reason  for  keeping  secret.  Mother, 
if  you  do  not  disapprove  of  it,  I  wish 
you  to  tell  Mrs.  Hungerford  the  whole 
truth. " 

"  Mrs.  Percy  entirely  approved  of 
Caroline's  placing  confidence  in  this  ex- 
cellent friend. " — She  observed,  "  that 
this  was  very  different  from  the  girlish 
gossipping  sort  of  confidences,  which  are 
made  often  from  one  young  lady  to  ano- 
ther, merely  from  the  want  of  something 
to  say,  or  the  pleasure  of  prattling  about 
love,  or  the  hope  of  being  encouraged  by 
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some  weak  young  friend,  to  indulge  some 
foolish  passion." 

The  next  morning,  before  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford  had  left  her  apartment,  Mrs. 
Percy  went  to  her,  and  explained  the  rea- 
sons, which  induced  Caroline  to  refuse 
herself  the  pleasure  of  prolonging  her 
visit  at  Hungerford  Castle. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  was  touched  by  the 
confidence,  which  Caroline  placed  in 
her  ;  "  believe  me,"  said  she — "  it  is 
not  misplaced — I  feel  all  it's  value — And 
must  I  lose  her  ?  I  never  parted  with 
her  without  regret,  and  that  regret  in- 
creases the  more  I  see  of  her.  I  almost 
forget  that  she  is  not  my  own,  till  I  am 
called  upon  to  relinquish  her:  but  much 
as  I  value  her,  much  as  I  enjoy  her 
society,  I  cannot  be  so  selfish,  as  to 
wish  to  detain  her,  when  her  peace  of 
mind  is  at  stake.  How  few,  how  very 
few  are  there,  of  all  the  various  young 
women  I  know,  wrho  would  have  the 
good  sense  and  resolution,  I  will  say  it, 
the  integrity  of  mind,  to  act  as  she  does  ! 
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— There  is  usually  some  sentimental 
casuistry,  some  cowardly  fear,  or  linger- 
ing hope,  that  prevents  young  people  in 
these  circumstances  from  doing  the  plain 
right  thing — Any  thing  but  the  plain 
right  thing  they  are  ready  to  do — and 
there  is  always  some  delicate  reason  for 
not  telling  the  truth,  especially  to  their 
friends — But  our  daughters,  Mrs.  Percy, 
are  above  these  things." — With  respect 
to  Count  Altenberg,  Mrs.  Hungerford 
said,  that,  from  many  observations  she 
had  made,  she  felt  no  doubt  of  his  being 
strongly  attached  to  Caroline. — "  Their 
characters,  their  understandings,  are 
suited  to  each  other ;  they  have  the  same 
high  views,  the  same  magnanimity — 
With  one  exception  .  .  .  you  must  allow 
a  mother's  partiality,  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  her  own  son, — with  one 
exception,  Count  Altenberg  is  the  man 
of  all  others,  to  whom  I  could  wish  to  see 
Caroline  united — I  never  till  yesterday 
doubted  that  it  would  be— But  I  was  as 
much    struck    with    the    change   in    his 
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manner,   as  you   have  been. -I  agree 

with  Caroline,  that  some  obstacle,  proba- 
bly of  duty,  has  arisen — and  I  hope  .  .  . 
But  no,  I  will  imitate  her  example,  and 
as  you  tell  me  she  forbids  herself  to 
hope,  so  will  I — if  possible.-— At  all 
events  she  raises  herself,  high  as  she  was 
in  my  esteem,  still  higher  by  her  present 
conduct.  Tell  her  so,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Percy — you,  her  mother,  may  give  this 
praise,  without  hurting  her  delicacy. 
And  tell  her,  that,  old  as  I  am,  I  have 
not  forgotten  so  completely  the  feelings 
of  my  youth,  as  not  to  be  aware,  that 
suspense  in  some  situations  is  the  worst 
of  evils.— She  may  be  assured,  that  my 
attention  shall  be  as  much  awake,  as 
even  her  mother's  could  be — And  when 
any  thing  that  I  think  important  or 
decisive  occurs,  she  shall  hear  from  me 
immediately,  or  see  me,  unless  I  should 
lose  the  use  of  my  limbs,  or  my  facul- 
ties— Or  unless  my  heart  should  totally 
change  in  one  day-^-which  she  will  not 
readily  believe  to  be  possible." — 
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A  messenger  came  to  summon  Mrs. 
Hungerford  to  breakfast — Soon  after- 
wards a  ride  was  proposed  by  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer. Count  Altenberg  was  to  be  one  of 
this  party,  and  he  looked  for  a  moment 
surprised  and  disappointed,  when  he 
found  that  Caroline  was  not  going  with 
them — But  he  forbore  to  ask,  why  she 
did  not  ride,  and  endeavored  to  occupy 
himself  solely  in  helping  Mrs.  Mortimer 
to  mount  her  horse — Rosamond  was  glad 
to  perceive,  that  he  did  not  wrell  know 
what  he  was  doing. 

Before  they  returned  from  their  ride, 
the  Percys    were  on   their  way   to   the 

Hills. Till  this  moment  the-sight  of 

home,  even  after  a  short  absence,  had,  on 
returning  to  it,  always  been  delightful  to 
Caroline;  but  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  she  was  not  sensible  to  this  de- 
light; every  object  seemed  to  have  lost 
it's  brightness.  In  the  stillness  of  retire- 
ment, which  she  used  to  love,  she  felt 
something  sad  and  lifeless.  The  favorite 
glade,  which  formerly  she  thought  the 
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very  spot  so  beautifully  described  by 
Dryden,  as  the  scene  of  his  u  Lady  in  the 
bower ;"  even  this  she  found  had  lost 
it's  charm.  New  to  love,  Caroline  was 
not  till  now  aware,  that  it  throws  a  ra- 
diance upon  every  object,  which,  when 
passed  away,  seems  to  leave  all  nature 
changed. 

To  banish  recollections,  which  she 
knew  that  she  ought  not  to  indulge,  she 
employed  herself  unremittingly.  But 
her  mind  did  not  turn  with  it's  wonted 
energy  to  her  occupations,  nor  was  it 
acted  upon  by  those  small  motives  of 
ordinary  life,  by  which  it  had  formerly 
been  excited.  When  reading,  her 
thoughts  would  wander  even  from  her 
favorite  authors :  Every  subject  they 
discussed  would  remind  her  of  some  con- 
versation that  had  passed  at  Hungerford 
Castle;  some  coincidence  or  difference 
of  opinion  would  lead  her  to  digress ; 
some  observation  more  just  or  more 
striking;  some  better  expression,  or 
some  expression  which  pleased  her  bet- 
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ter  than  the  author's,  would  occur,  and 
the  book  was  laid  down.  These  digres- 
sions of  fancy  were  yet  more  frequent, 
when  she  was  endeavoring  to  fix  her  at- 
tention to  drawing,  needle- work,  or  to  any 
other  sedentary  employment.  Exercise 
she  found  useful. — She  spent  more  time 
than  usual  in  planting  and  in  garden- 
ing.— A  simple  remedy. — But  practical 
philosophy  frequently  finds  those  reme- 
dies the  simplest  and  the  best,  which 
Providence  has  put  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

One  morning,  soon  after  her  return 
home,  when  she  was  alone  and  busy  in 
her  garden,  she  heard  voices  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  as  they  approached  nearer,  she 
thought  she  distinguished  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford's.  She  listened,  and  looked  towards 
the  path  whence  the  voices  had  come. 
All  was  silent — but,  a  minute  af- 
terwards, she  saw  Mrs.  Hungerford 
coming  through  the  narrow  path  in  the 
thicket;  Caroline  at  first  sprang  forward 
to  meet  her Then  stopped  short,  her 
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heart  beating  violently she  thought 

that,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Hungerford  was  ac- 
companied by  Count  Altenberg;  but 
Mrs.  Hungerford  was  alone.  Ashamed 
of  the  hope  which  had  glanced  across 
her  mind,  and  of  the  sudden  stop  which 
had  betrayed  her  thoughts,  Caroline 
now  went  forward,  blushing,  yet  with 
ingenuous  dignity. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  embraced  her  with 
tenderness,  and  then  assuming  a  cheer- 
ful tone — 

"  Your  mother  and  sister  wanted  to 
persuade  me,"  said  she,  "  that  I  should 
never  find  my  way  to  you — but  I  insisted 
upon  it  that  I  could. — Had  I  not  the  in- 
stinct for  a  true  friend  to  guide  me  ? — So 
now  let  me  sit  down  and  rest  myself  on 
this  pretty  seat, — a  very  comfortable 
throne  ! — and  that  is  saying  much  for  a 
throne. — So  these  are  your  territories?" 
continued  Mrs.  Hungerford,  looking 
round,  and  talking  with  an  air  of  play- 
fulness, to  give  Caroline  time  to  recover 
herself. 

K  2 
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Xi  Why  did  you  never  invite  me  to  your 
garden  ? — Perhaps,  you  think  me  a  mere 
fire-side,   arm-chair  old  woman,  dead  to 
all  the  beauties  of  nature ;    but,  I  can 
assure  you,  that  I  have,  all  my  life,  from 
principle,  cultivated  this  taste,  which  I 
think  peculiarly  suited  to  women,  salu- 
tary not  only  to  their  health,  but  to  their 
happiness   and   their  virtues — their  do- 
mestic  virtues    increasing    the    interest 
they  take  in   their  homes,   heightening 
those    feelings    of    associated    pleasure, 
which  extend  from  persons  to  places,  and 
which  are  at  once  a  proof  of  the  strength 
of  early  attachments,  and  a  security  for 
their  continuance  to  the  latest  period  of 
life.     Our  friend,  Count  Altenberg,  was 
observing  to  me  the  other  day,  that  we 
Englishwomen,  among  our  other  advan- 
tages, from  our  modes  of  life,  from  our 
spending  so  many  months  of  the  year 
in    the    country,    have   more    opportu- 
nity   of  forming   and    indulging    these 
tastes,  than  is  usual  among  foreign  ladies 
in  the  same  rank  of  life. — Fortunately 
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for  us,  we  are  not  like  Mr.  Clay's 
French  Countess,  or  Duchess,  who 
declared,  that  she  hated  innocent  plea- 
sures." 

After  mentioning  French  Clay,  Mrs. 
Hungerford  passed  to  a  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  Count  Altenberg. — She 
had  met  Mr.  Clay  in  town,  and  disliked 
him. — "  He  is  an  Englishman  only  by 
birth,  and  a  Frenchman  only  by  affec- 
tation.— Count  Altenberg,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  foreigner  by  birth,  has  all  the 
tastes  and  principles  that  make  him 
worthy  to  be  an  Englishman.  I  am 
convinced  that,  if  he  had  liberty  of 
choice,  he  would  prefer  residing  in  Eng- 
land to  living  in  any  country  in  the 
world. — Indeed,  he  expressed  that  sen- 
timent at  parting  from  us  yesterday." 

"  At  parting  !" — said  Caroline — €€  He 
is  gone  then." 

M  He  is,  my  Love." 

Caroline  wished  to  ask  where  ?  — and 
whether  he  was  gone  for  ever  ?— yet  she 
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continued  silent — and  became  extremely 
pale. 

Mrs.  Hungerford,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  her  emotion,  continued,  and 
answered  all  the  questions  which  Caro- 
line wished  to  ask. 

u  He  is  gone  back  to  Germany  to  his 
own  court — recalled,  as  he  told  me,  by 
some  imperious  duty." — 

Caroline  revived. 

u  So  far  you  see,"  my  dear,  "  we  were 
right,  as  those  usually  are,  who  judge 
from  general  principles. — It  was  not  in- 
deed to  be  credited,"  continued  Mrs. 
Hungerford,  "  that  a  man  of  his  charac- 
ter and  understanding  should  act  merely 
from  caprice. — What  the  nature  of  the 
duty  may  be,  whether  relating  to  his 
duty  as  a  public  or  a  private  man,  he 

did  not  explain. — The  latter  I  fear. 

I  apprehend  some  attachment  or  engage- 
ment, that  will  prevent  his  return  to 
England. — In  this  case  he  has  done  most 
honorably,  at  whatever  risk  or  pain  to 
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himself,  to  avoid  any  attempt  to  engage 
your  affections,"  my  dear. — "  And  you 
have,  in  these  trying  circumstances, 
acted  as  becomes  your  sex  and  your- 
self."  

cc  I  hope  so,"  said  Caroline,  timidly — 
"  my  mother,  and  Rosamond  endeavored 
to  reassure  me  on  one  point  ....  You 
have  seen  more  since,  and  must  there- 
fore be  better  able  to  judge  ....  Count 
Altenberg  has  none  of  that  presumption 
of  manner,  which  puts  a  woman  upon 
her  guard  against  his  inferences. — But, 
in  secret,  do  you  think  he  ever  sus- 
pected   ?" 

"  I  cannot,  my  love,  tell  what  passes 
in    the    secret    recesses  of  man's  heart 

much  more  difficult  to  penetrate 

than  woman's,"  replied  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford,  smiling. — "  But  let  this  satisfy 
you, — by  no  word,  hint,  or  look,  could  I 
ever  guess,  that  he  had  formed  such  a 
suspicion  ....  Suspicion,  I  will  not  call 
it  ...  .  such  a  hope. —  Of  your  whole 
family  he   spoke  in  terms  of  the  high- 
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est  regard.-- -Of  you  he  dared  not 
trust  himself  to  say  much — but  the 
little  he  did  venture  to  say  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  highest  respect  and  es- 
teem,— more  he  did  not,  and  ought 
not,  I  am  convinced,  to  have  allowed 
himself.' ' — 

"  I  am  satisfied — quite  satisfied, "  said 
Caroline,  relieving  her  heart  by  a  deep 
sigh, — "  and,  I  thank  you,  my  kind 
Mrs.  Hungerford. — You  have  put  this 
subject  at  rest  for  ever  in  my  mind. — If 
Count  Altenberg  can  love  me  with 
honor,  he  will — If  he  cannot,  Heaven 
forbid!  I  should  wish  it." 

From  this  time  forward,  Caroline 
never  spoke  more  upon  the  subject, 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  Count 
Altenberg. — She  exerted  all  the  strong 
command  she  possessed  over  herself,  to 
conquer  the  languor  and  indolence,  to 
which  she  had  found  herself  disposed. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  restore  what 
may  be  called  the  tone  of  the  mind  $  to 
recover  the  power  of  being  acted  upon 
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by  common  and  every  day  motives, 
after  sensibility  has  been  unusually  ex- 
cited. Where  the  affections  have  been 
deeply  and  long  engaged,  this  is  a 
task,  which  the  most  severe  philoso- 
phy cannot  accomplish,  without  the 
aid  of  Time — and  of  that  superior 
power,  which  it  would  be  irreverent  here 
to  name. 

By  using  no  concealment  with  her 
friends,  by  permitting  no  self-delusion, 
by  having  the  courage  to  confess  the  first 
symptom  of  partiality  of  which  she  was 
conscious,  Caroline  prevented  all  danger, 
and  put  it  out  of  her  own  power,  to 
nourish  a  preference  into  a  passion, 
which  must  ultimately  have  made  her- 
self and  her  friends  unhappy.  Beside 
the  advantages  which  she  derived  from 
her  literary  tastes,  and  her  habits  of 
varying  her  occupations,  she,  at  this 
time,  found  great  resources  in  her  warm 
and  affectionate  attachment  to  her  own 
family. — 

She  had  never  yet  arrived  at  that  state 
K  5 
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of  egoism,  which  marks  the  height  of 
passion,  when  all  interests  and  affections 
sink  and  vanish  before  one  exclusive  and 
tyrant  sentiment. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


When  Count  Altenberg  went  to  Lon- 
don to  obtain  his  passports,  he  attended 
the  minister's  levee,  to  repeat  his  thanks 
for  the  attentions  with  which  he  had 
been  honored,  and  to  pay  his  parting 
respects  to  Lord  Oldborough,  whose  ta- 
lents and  uncommon  character  had  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind. 

After  levee,  when  the  Count  was  alone 
with  the  minister,  and  when  he  asked 
whether  his  Lordship  had  any  commands 
that  he  could  execute  at  his  own  court, 
he  was  surprised,  by  receiving  at  once 
a  commission  of  a  difficult  and  delicate 
nature.  Lord  Oldborough,  whose  pene- 
tration had  seen  into  Count  Altenberg's 
character,  and  who  knew  how  and  when 
to  trust,  though  he  was  supposed  to  be 
the  most  reserved  of  men,   confided  to 
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the  Count  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
proceedings  of  Cunningham  Falconer, 
his  suspicions  that  the  Envoy  was  play- 
ing double,  and  endeavoring  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  abroad  and  at  home  with  a 
party  inimical  to  his  Lordship's  interests. 
"  Diplomatists  are  all,  more  or  less, 
insincere,*'  said  Lord  Oldborough. — 
cc  But  to  have  chosen  an  Envoy,  who 
joins  ingratitude  to  duplicity,  would  re- 
flect no  credit  upon  the  minister  by 
whom  he  was  appointed.  Were  I  speak- 
ing to  a  common  person,  I  should  not 
admit  the  possibility  of  my  having  com- 
mitted such  an  error.  But  Count  Alten- 
berg  will  judge  by  the  whole,  and  not 
by  a  part. — He  knows  that  every  man 
in  power  is  sometimes  the  slave  of  cir- 
cumstances. This  Cunningham  Fal- 
coner, all  these  Falconers  were  forced 
upon  me — how, — it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  you  to  hear. — It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  assure  you,  Count,  that  it  was 
not  my  judgment  that  erred. — Now  the 
necessity  has  ceased.      By  other  means 
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my  purpose  has  been  accomplished. — 
The  Falconers  are  useless  to  me.  But 
I  will  not  abandon  those  whom  I  have 
undertaken  to  protect,  till  I  have  proof 
of  their  perfidy." 

Lord  Oldborough  then  explained  the 
points  on  which  he  desired  to  inform 
himself,  before  he  should  decide  with  re- 
gard to  Cunningham.  Count  Altenberg 
undertook  to  procure  for  his  Lordship 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fidelity  of 
his  Envoy;  and  Lord  Oldborough  then 
turned  the  conversation  on  general  poli- 
tics. He  soon  perceived,  that  the  Count 
was  not  as  much  interested  in  these  sub- 
jects as  formerly.  At  parting,  Lord  Old- 
borough smiled,  and  said, 

u  You  have  been,  since  I  saw  you 
last,  Count  Altenberg,  too  much  in  the 
company  of  a  philosopher,  who  prefers 
the  happiness  of  a  country  gentleman's 
life,  to  the  glory  of  a  statesman's  career. 
—  But  height  will  soon  recall  high 
thoughts.  Ambition  is  not  dead,  only 
dormant  within   you.     It  will,   I  hope 
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and  trust,  make  you  in  time  the  minis- 
ter, and  pride  of  your  country.  In  this 
hope,  I  bid  you  farewell. " 

Commissioner  Falconer  having  been 
told  by  one  of  the  people  in  the  anti- 
chamber,  that  Count  Altenberg  had  ar- 
rived, and  was  now  with  the  minister, 
waited  anxiously  to  see  him,  caught  him 
in  his  way  out,  and  eagerly  pressed  an 
invitation  from  Mrs.  Falconer,  to  dine 
or  spend  the  evening  with  them — but 
the  Count  had  now  his  passports,  and 
pleaded  the  absolute  necessity  for  his 
immediately  setting  out  on  his  return  to 
his  own  country.  The  Commissioner, 
from  a  word  or  two  that  he  hazarded 
upon  the  subject,  had  the  vexation  to 
perceive,  that  his  hopes  of  engaging 
Count  Altenberg  to  assist  the  views  of 
his  son  Cunningham  were  vain,  and  he 
regretted,  that  he  had  wasted  so  much 
civility  upon  a  foreigner,  who  could 
make  him  no  return. 

Miss  Georgiana  Falconer's  mortifica- 
tion at  the  Count's  leaving  England  was 
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much  alleviated,  by  finding  that  he  had 
not  been  detained  by  the  charms  of  Miss 
Caroline  Percy,  and  she  was  almost  con- 
soled for  losing  the  prize  herself,  by  see^ 
ing  that  it  had  not  been  won  by  her 
rival,  Mrs.  Falconer  too,  though  she 
had  long  abandoned  all  hopes  of  the 
Count  as  a  son-in-law,  yet  rejoiced  to 
be  spared  the  humiliation  of  writing  to 
congratulate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  upon 
the  marriage  and  splendid  establishment 
of  their  daughter. 

"  After  all,  how  ill  they  have  ma- 
naged, "  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  "  the  game 
was  in  their  own  hands.  Certainly  Mrs* 
Percy  must  be  the  worst  mother  in  the 
world,  and  the  daughter,  with  all  her 
sense,  a  perfect  simpleton,  or  they  might 
have  made  up  the  match  when  they  had 
the  Count  all  to  themselves  at  Hunger- 
ford-Castle." 

"  I  told  you  long  ago,  but  you  would 
never  believe,  Mrs.  Falconer,"  cried  the 
Commissioner,  "  that  Count  Altenberg's 
ruling  passion  was  ambition,   and  that 
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he  was  not  the  least  likely  to  fall  in  love, 
as  you   ladies  call  it. — The  old  Prince 

of is  going  fast,  and  Count  Alten- 

berg's  father  has  sent  for  him,  that  he 
may  be  on  the  spot  to  secure  his  favor 
with  the  hereditary  Prince — I  am  sure  I 
hope  Count  Altenberg  will  not  be  minis- 
ter, for,  from  the  few  words  he  said  to 
me  just  now  when  I  met  him,  he  will 
not  enter  into  my  views  with  regard  to 
Cunningham. " 

"  No,  those  political  visions  of  yours, 
Commissioner,  seldom  end  in  any  thing 
but  disappointment,,,  said  Mrs.  Falconer; 
— "  I  always  said  it  would  be  so."- — 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  recrimina- 
tion, such  as  was  the  usual  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  any  of  the  plans  of  this 
intriguing  pair. 

"  And,  Mrs.  Falconer,"  concluded  the 
Commissioner,  €€  I  augur  as  ill  of  your 
present  scheme  for  Georgiana,  as  I  did  of 
the  last. — You  will  find,  that  all  your 
dinners  and  concerts  will  be  just  as  much 
thrown  away  upon  the   two  Clays,   a& 
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your  balls  and  plays  were  upon  Count 
Altenberg. — And  this  is  the  way,  Ma'am, 
you  go  on,  plunging  me  deeper  and 
deeper  in  debt/'  said  the  Commissioner, 
walking  about  the  room  much  disturbed. 
— "  If  any  thing  was  to  go  wrong  with 
Lord  Oldborough,  what  would  become 
of  us !" 

"  My  dear,  that  is  a  very  unseason- 
able apprehension,  for  Lord  Oldborough, 
as  I  hear  on  all  sides,  is  firmer  in  power 
now  than  he  ever  was — of  that,  you 
know,  you  were  but  yesterday  giving  me 
assurance  and  proof. — His  favor,  you 
know,  is  so  high,  that  all,  who  were 
leagued  against  him  in  that  combination 
he  detected,  were,  in  consequence  of  his 
Lordship's  letter,  instantly  dismissed 
from  office — his  colleagues  are  now  of 
his  choosing — the  cabinet,  I  understand, 
completely  his  own  friends.— What  more 
security  can  you  desire?" 

"  You  don't  understand  me,  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, I  am  not  thinking  of  the  security 
of  Lord  Oldborough's  power — of  that, 
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after  all,  I  have  seen  I  can  have  no 
doubt — but  I  am  not  so  sure  of ...  .  ." 

"  The  continuance  of  my  own  favor"  he 
was  going  to  say,  but  it  was  painful  to 
him  to  utter  the  words,  and  he  had  a 
superstitious  dread  common  to  courtiers 
of  speaking  of  their  decline  of  favor. — 
Besides,  he  knew  that  reproaches  for 
want  of  address  in  managing  Lord  Old- 
borough's  humor  would  immediately 
follow  from  Mrs.  Falconer,  if  he  gave 
any  hint  of  this  kind;  and  on  his  ad- 
dress the  Commissioner  piqued  himself 
not  without  reason. — Abruptly  changing 
his  tone,  and  taking  that  air  of  authority, 
which  every  now  and  then  he  thought 
fit  to  assume,  he  said, 

"  Mrs.  Falconer,  there's  one  thing  I 
won't  allow — I  won't  allow  Georgiana 
and  you  to  make  a  fool  of  young  Pet- 
calf." 

iC  By  no  means,  my  love,  but  if  he 
makes  a  fool  of  himself,  you  know." 

"  Mrs.  Falconer,  you  recollect  th6 
transaction  about  the  draught." 
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"  For  Zara's  dress  ?" — 

"  Yes,  Ma'am — The  condition  you 
made  then  in  my  name  with  Georgiana, 
I  hold  her  to,  and  I  expect,  that  she  be 
prepared  to  be  Mrs.  Petcalf  within  the 
year." 

cc  I  told  her  so,  my  dear — and  she  ac- 
quiesces— she  submits — she  is  ready  to 
obey — if  nothing  better  offers " 

"  If— Ay,  there  it  is  ! — All  the  time 
I  know  you  are  looking  to  the  Clays, 
and  if  they  fail,  somebody  else  will  start 
up,  whom  you  will  think  a  better  match 
than  Petcalf,  and  all  these  people  are  to 
be  filed,  and  so  you  will  go  on  wasting 
my  money  and  your  own  time.  Petcalf 
will  run  restive  at  last,  you  will  lose 
him,  and  I  shall  have  Georgiana  left 
upon  my  hands  after  all." 

"  No  danger,  my  dear. — My  principle 
is  the  most  satisfactory  and  secure  ima- 
ginable.— To  have  a  number  of  tickets 
in  the  wheel — then,  if  one  comes  up  a 
blank,  still  you  have  a  chance  of  a  prize 
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in  the  next. — Only  have  patience,  Mr. 
Falconer." 

"  Patience,  my  dear,  how  can  a  man 
have  patience,  when  he  has  seen  the 
same  thing  going  on  for  years  ?  And  I 
have  said  the  same  thing  to  you  over 
and  over — a  hundred  times,  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner." 

'*  A  hundred  times  at  least,  I  grant, 
and  that,  perhaps,  is  enough  to  try  my 
patience  you'll  allow,  and  yet,  you  see, 
how  reasonable  I  am. — I  have  only  to 
repeat  what  is  incontrovertible,  that 
when  a  girl  has  been  brought  up,  and 
has  lived  in  a  certain  line,  you  must 
push  her  in  that  line,  for  she  will  not  do 
in  any  other. — You  must  be  sensible,  that 
no  mere  country  gentleman  would  ever 
think  of  Georgi ana — We  must  push  her 
in  the  line  for  which  she  is  fit — The 
fashionable  line." 

"  Push  !  Bless  my  soul,  Ma'am  !  you 
have  been  pushing  one  or  other  of  those 
girls  ever  since  they  were  in  their  teens, 
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but  your  pushing  signifies  nothing. — The 
men,  don't  you  see,  back  as  fast  as  the 
women  advance." 

"  Coarse ! — Too  coarse  !  too  common- 
place an  observation  for  you,  Commis- 
sioner," said  Mrs.  Falconer,  with  admi- 
rable temper,  cc  but  when  men  are  an- 
gry, they  will  say  more  than  they  think." 

cc  Ma'am,  I  don't  say  half  as  much  as 
I  think  ....  ever." 

cf  Indeed ! — That  is  a  candid  confes- 
sion, for  which  I  owe  you  credit  at  all 
events." — 

"  It's  a  foolish  game  ....  it's  a  foolish 
game  .  .  .  it's  a  losing  game,"  continued 
the  Commissioner,  H  and  you  will  play 
it,  till  we  are  ruined." 

<f  Not  a  losing  game  if  it  be  played 
with  temper,  and  spirit. — Many  throw 
up  the  game  like  cowards,  when,  if  they 
had  but  had  courage  to  double  the  bet, 
they  would  have  made  their  fortune." 

"  Pshaw !  Pshaw  !"•-  said  the  Commis- 
sioner,— c<  Can  you  double  your  girls' 
beauty  ?  can  you  double  their  fortune  ?" 
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"  Fashion  stands  in  the  place  both  of 
beauty  and  fortune,  Mr.  Falconer;  and 
fashion,  my  girls,  I  hope  you  will  allow, 
enjoy." 

<c  Enjoy  !    What   signifies    that  ? 

Fashion,  you  told  me,  was  to  win  Count 
Altenberg, — has  it  won  him  ?  Are  we 
one  bit  the  better  for  the  expense  we 
were  at  in  all  those  entertainments  ?" 

"  All  that, — or  most  of  it  .  .  •  .  at  least 
the  popularity  ball  must  be  set  down  to 
Lord  Oldborough's  account,  and  that  is 
your  affair,  Commissioner." 

*■  And  the  play,  and  the  play-house, 
and  the  dresses  ! — Was  Zara's  dress  my 
affair. — Did  I  not  tell  you,  you  were  wast- 
ing your  time  upon  that  man?" 

"  No  waste,  nothing  has  been  wasted, 
my  dear  Commissioner;  believe  me,  even 
in  point  of  economy  we  could  not  have 
laid  out  money  better,  for  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense we  have  obtained  for  Georgiana 
the  credit  of  having  refused  Count  Al- 
tenberg.— Lady  Kew  and  Lady  Trant 
have  spread  the  report. — You  know  it  is 
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not  my  business  to  speak — and  now  the 
Count  is  gone,  who  can  contradict  it 
with  any  propriety?— -The  thing  is  uni- 
versally believed. —  Everybody  is  talking 
of  it,  and  the  consequence  is,  Georgiana 
is  more  in  fashion  now  than  ever  she  was. 
— There's  a  proposal  I  had  for  her  this 
morning,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  throwing 
a  letter  carelessly  before  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

•  "  A  proposal !  That  is  something  worth 
attending  to,"  said  the  Commissioner, 
putting  on  his  spectacles. 

"  No,  nothing  worth  our  attention," 
said  Mrs.  Falconer,  "  only  eighteen  hun- 
dred a  year,  which  you  know  Georgiana 
could  not  possibly  live  upon." 

"  Better  than  nothing  surely,"  said  the 
Commissioner,  "  let  me  see." 

"  Not  better  than  Petcalf,  not  within 
a  thousand  a  year  so  good,  putting 
Asia  Minor  out  of  the  question. — So, 
you  know,  I  could  not  hesitate  an  in- 
stant." 

"  But  I  hope  your  answer  was  very 
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civil. — People  are  not  aware  what  dan- 
gerous enemies  they  make  on  these  oc- 
casions," said  Mr.  Falconer — cc  I  hope 
your  answer  was  very  polite. " — 

"  Oh  the  pink  of  courtesy,"  said  Mrs. 
Falconer.  "I  lamented,  that  my  daugh- 
ter's fortune  was  so  small,  as  to  put  it  out  of 
her  power,  &c. — and  I  added  a  great  deal 
about  merit,  and  the  honor  done  our  fami- 
ly, and  so  on. — But  I  wonder  the  man  had 
the  assurance  to  propose  for  Georgiana, 
when  he  had  nothing  better  to  say  for 
himself." 

"  Petcalf,  to  be  sure,  if  the  General 
dies,  is  a  thousand  a  year  better. — I  be- 
lieve you  are  right  there," — said  Mr.  Fal- 
coner, and  with  an  air  of  calculating 
consideration, — he  took  up  a  pen. — 

"  But  what  are  you  about,  Commis- 
sioner, going  to  write  on  that  letter,  as  if 
it  was  waste  paper," — said  Mrs.  Falcon- 
er, starting  up,  and  taking  it  hastily  from 
him, — Ci  1  must  have  it  for  Lady  Trant, 
Lady  Kew,  and  some  more  of  our  inti- 
mate friends,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
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say  they  have  seen  the  proposal,  for  mo* 
thers  and  daughters  too  in  these  days 
are  so  apt  to  boast,  that  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary to  have  some  written  document  to 
produce,  and  there's  no  going  beyond 
that:' — 

"  Certainly — quite   necessary. And 

what  written  document,"  said  the  Com- 
missioner, smiling, — "  have  you  to  pro- 
duce in  the  case  of  Count  Altenberg  V\ — 

"  Oh,  that  is  another  affair,"  said  Mrs. 
Falconer,  smiling  in  her  turn.  cc  One 
must  not  in  all  cases  have  recourse  to  the 
same  expedients. — Besides,  if  we  produce 
our  proofs  on  one  occasion,  we  shall  de- 
pend upon  having  our  word  taken  on 
trust  another  time. — And  it  would  be  too 
much,  to  make  a  practice  of  showing 
gentlemen's  letters. — It  is  not  what  I 
should  always  do — certainly  not  with  re- 
gard to  a  man  of  Count  Altenberg's  rank 
and  pretensions,  who  merits  to  be  treated 
with  somewhat  more  consideration  sure- 
ly, than  a  man  who  hazards  such  a  pro- 
posal  as  this. — I  merely  produced  it  to 

VOL.  III.  L 
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show  you,  that  Georgianais  in  no  absolute 
distress  for  admirers. — And  now,  my 
dear,  I  must  trouble  you  ....  those  pub- 
lic singers  are  terribly  expensive, — yet  at 
a  concert  we  must  have  them,  and  one 
cannot  have  them  without  coming  up 
to  their  price. — I  must  trouble  you  to 
sign  this  draught — for  our  concert  last 
week." — 

cc  Now,  Mrs.  Falconer,  I  have  signed 
it," — cried  the  Commissioner, — "  and  it 
is  the  last,  for  a  similar  purpose,  I  ever 
will  sign Upon  my  honor." 

•?  I  have  invited  every  body  to  a  con- 
cert here  next  week,"  said  Mrs,  Falconer, 
— "  What  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Do  as  others  do,"  said  the  Commis- 
sioner,— "  let  these  musical  professors 
give  a  concert  at  your  house, — then,  in- 
stead of  paying  them,  you  share  their 
profits,  and  you  have  the  best  company 
at  your  house  into  the  bargain." — 

"  Such  things  are  done,  I  know,"  said 
Mrs.  Falconer,  "  and  by  people  of  rank ; 
but  Lady  Jane  Granville  would  not  do 
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it,  when  she  was  more  distressed  for  mo- 
ney than  we  are,  and  I  know  many  say 
it  is  what  they  would  not  do," 

"  It  must  be  done  by  you,  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, or  you  must  give  up  having  con- 
certs altogether," — said  the  Commission- 
er, leaving  the  room. 

To  give  up  concerts  was  quite  im- 
possible, especially  as  French  Clay  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  it  was  at  her  musical  parties, 
that  he  never  failed  to  attend  assiduous- 
ly.— The  next  concert  was  given  by  a 
celebrated  performer  at  Mrs.  Falconer's 
house,  and  she  and  the  singers  shared  the 
profit. — To  such  meanness  can  the  slaves 
of  fashion  condescend  ! — 

At  this  concert  it  happened,  that  there 
was  a  new  and  remarkably  handsome, 
graceful  female  Italian  singer,  who  was 
much  admired  by  all  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, and  particularly  by  French  Clay, 
who  had  set  up,  with  little  ear,  and  less 
taste,  for  a  great  judge  of  music.  He 
was  ambitious  of  appearing  as  the  patron 
t  o 
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of  this  young  performer. — He  went  about 
every  where  talking  of  her  in  raptures, 
and  making  interest  for  her  with  all  the 
great  people  of  his  acquaintance.  Her 
own  voice,  and  her  own  charms  needed 
not  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Clay ;  from  the 
night  she  was  first  produced  at  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner's, she  became  at  once  the  fashion, 
and  the  height  of  the  fashion. — Every 
body  was  eager  to  have  her  at  their  par- 
ties, especially  as  she  had  never  yet  been 
upon  the  stage.  Admirers  crowded  round 
her,  and  among  them  were  many  of  rank 
and  fortune;  an  old  earl,  and  a  young 
baronet,  were  of  the  number.  The  ar- 
dor of  fashion  and  competition  sojmuch 
increased  the  zeal  of  French  Clay,  that, 
what  was  at  first  only  affectation,  became 
real  enthusiasm.  He  was  resolved  to  win 
the  lady  from  all  his  rivals.  He  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  seeing  her  at  Mrs. 
Falconer's,  where  he  appeared  always  in 
glory  as  her  patron. 

Seraphina,  the  fair  Italian,  considering 
Mrs.  Falconer  as  her  first  patroness,  made 
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it  a  point  of  gratitude  to  hold  her  con- 
certs frequently  at  her  house.  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner was  proud  of  the  distinction.  Fresh 
eclat  was  thrown  upon  her,  and  upon  her 
daughters. 

French  Clay  was  always  near  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer,  or  near  Seraphina; 
and  he  applauded  each  by  turns  with  all 
the  raptures  of  an  amateur.  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner saw,  that  rivalship  with  the  old  earl 
and  the  young  baronet  had  worked  Mr. 
Clay  into  a  passion  for  Seraphina ;  but 
she  thought  she  knew  how  a  passion  for 
a  singer  must  end,  and  as  this  did  not  in- 
terfere with  her  matrimonial  designs,  it 
gave  her  little  inquietude — Bets  ran  high 
in  the  fashionable  world  upon  the  three 
candidates.  Mrs.  Falconer  had  no  doubtr 
that  the  old  Earl  would  carry  off  the 
prize,  as  he  was  extremely  rich,  and 
was  ready  to  make  any  settlement  and 
any  establishment — Her  prophecy  would, 
probably,  have  been  accomplished,  but 
that  French  Clay,  strongly  urged  by  the 
immediate   danger   of  losing   the   lady, 
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and  flattered  by  Seraphina's  mother, 
who,  in  another  style  of  life,  was  equal 
to  Mrs.  Falconer  in  address  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  was  drawn  in  to  offer 
what  alone  could  balance  the  charms  of 
the  Baronet's  youth,  and  of  the  Earl's 
wealth — He  offered  marriage — A  week 
after  the  offer  was  made,  Seraphina  be- 
came Mrs.  French  Clay Upon   this 

marriage  Commissioner  Falconer  hasten- 
ed immediately  to  reproach  his  wife. 

f*  There !  Mrs.  Falconer,  I  told  you 
it  would  never  do — There  is  another  son- 
in-law  who  has  escaped  you." — 

Never  did  Mrs.  Falconer's  genius  ap- 
pear so  great  as  in  circumstances,  which 
would  have  confounded  one  of  inferior 
resource.  It  is  true,  she  had  been  thrown 
into  surprise  and  consternation  by  the 
first  news  of  this  marriage  \  but  by  an 
able  stroke  she  had  turned  defeat  to 
victory.  With  a  calm  air  of  triumph 
she  replied  to  her  husband  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Falconer, 
French  Clay  was  only  my  ostensible  ob- 
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ject — I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to 
have  had  him  for  my  son-in-law,  for, 
though  it  is  a  secret,  I  know  that  he  is 
overwhelmed  with  debt — The  son-in-law 
I  really  wished  for  has  not  escaped  me, 
Sir — The  elder  brother,  English  Clay — 
Clay  of  Clay-Hall,  I  apprehend,  you 
will  allow,  is  rather  a  better  match  for 
your  daughter — and  his  proposal  for 
Georgiana,  his  relation,  Lady  Trant, 
was,  last  night,  authorized  to  make  to 

me  in  form And  now,  Commissioner, 

there  is  an  end  of  your  fears  that  your 
daughter  should  be  left,  at  last,  upon 
your  hands- — And  now,  I  flatter  myself, 
you  will  acknowledge,  that  I  always 
knew  what  I  was  about — Mistress  of 
Clay-Hall,  and  of  seven  thousand  a  year 
— I  think  that  is  doing  pretty  well  for  a 
girl  who  has  nothing." 

The  Commissioner  was  so  much  de- 
lighted, that  he  willingly  permitted  his 
lady  to  enjoy  her  triumph  over  him. 

"  Now  only  consider,  Commissioner," 
she  pursued — "  If  I  had  huddled  up  that 
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match  with  Petcalf! — There  are  people 
who  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
a  shoe  and  a  shoeing  horn  ;  but,  I  thank 
my  stars,  I  am  not  one  of  them — Pet- 
calf,  I'll  answer  for  it  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, that  is,  in  case  of  any  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Robert  Percy,  I  can 
turn  over  to  Bell — Poor  Petcalf !"  added 
she,  with  a  smile — "  I  really  have  a  re- 
gard' for  that  everlasting  partner,  and 
wish  to  leave  him  a  chance  of  being 
partner  for  life  to  one  of  my  daughters 
— I  am  sure  he  has  reason  to  be  exces- 
sively obliged  to  me,  for  thinking  of  him 
at  this  moment — I  must  go  to  Georgiana 
and  talk  about  wedding  clothes — Laces, 
jewels,  equipages — Mr.  Clay,  of  Clay- 
Hall,  piques  himself  upon  having  every 
thing  the  best  of  it's  kind,  and  in  the 
highest  style — Happy  !  Happy  girl !" — 

"  Happy  !  Happy  father,  who  has 
got  her  off  his  Jhands,"  cried  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"  'Twas  my  doing— 'Twas  all  my  do- 
ing/' said  Mrs.  Falconer. 
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<c  It  was,  my  dear — And  how  was  it 
brought  about  ?"  said  Mr.  Falconer  3 
"  stay  one  minute  from  the  wedding 
clothes,  and  tell  me." 

Mrs.  Falconer  returned,  and  in  the 
pride  of  successful  intrigues  explained 
all — that  is,  all  she  chose  that  her  hus- 
band should  know. 

Lady  Trant  was  Mr.  Clay's  near  re- 
lation, and  Mrs.  Falconer's  intimate 
friend — how  she  had  engaged  her  Lady- 
ship so  zealously  in  her  cause  was  the 
point,  which  Mrs.  Falconer  did  not  choose 
to  explain,  and  into  which  the  Commis- 
sioner never  thought  of  inquiring.  There 
are  moments,  in  which  the  most  selfish 
may  be  betrayed  into  a  belief,  that  others 
act  from  generous  motives ;  and  the  very 
principles,  which  they  hold  infallible 
applied  to  all  other  cases,  they  think 
admit  in  their  own  of  an  exception— So 
Commissioner  Falconer,  notwithstanding 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his 
knowledge  of  himself,  took  it  for  grant- 
ed, that,  in  this  instance,  Lady  Trant 
L5 
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acted  from  the  impulse  of  disinterested 
friendship.    This  point  happily  admitted 
without  question,  all  the  rest  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner could  satisfactorily  explain — Lady 
Trant,  being  a  friend,    she  could   trust 
entirely.     Mrs.  Falconer  had  opened  her 
mind  to  her  Ladyship,  and,  by  her  sug- 
gestion,   Lady   Trant    had    seized    the 
happy  moment,  when  English  Clay  was 
enraged  against  his  brother  for  his  strange 
marriage,  and  had  deplored,  that  Clay- 
Hall,  and   the  fine  estate  belonging  to 
it,  should  go  to  the  children  of  an  Italian 
singer — English  Clay  took  fresh  fire  at 
this  idea,  and   swore,  that  much  as  he 
hated  the  notion  of  a  wife  and  children, 
he  had  a  great  mind  to  marry  on  purpose 
to  punish   his  brother,  and.  to  cut  him 
off,  as  he  deserved,  for  ever  from  Clay- 
Hall — Lady  Trant  commended  his  spi- 
rit, and  urged  him  to  put  his  resolution 
into  execution — English  Clay,  however, 
baulked  a  little  at  this — <c  Women  now 
a  days,"  he  said,  "  were  so  cursed  ex- 
pensive, that  scarce  any  fortune  could 
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suffice  for  a  wife,  and  horses,  and  all  in 
style  5  and  as  to  taking  a  wife,  who 
would  not  be  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
his  establishment,  that  was  what  he  was 
not  the  man  to  do" — Lady  Trant  an- 
swered, "  That  of  course  he  would  wish 
to  have  a  fashionable  wife,  that  was  the 
only  thing  that  was  wanting  to  make 
Clay-Hall  complete." 

"  But,  then,  an  establishment  that 
was  quite  correct,  and  in  the  first  style 
for  a  bachelor,  would  be  quite  incorrect 
for  a  married  man,  and  every  thing  to 
do  over  again." 

"  True,  but  then,  to  grow  into  an 
old  bachelor,  and  to  hear  every  body 
saying,  or  to  know  that  every  body  is* 
saying  behind  your  back — '  He  will 
never  marry,  you  know ;  and  all  his 
estate  will    go  to    his   brother,    or    the 

children  of  Seraphina  the  singer." 

There  are  some  men  who  might  feel 
tired  of  having  the  same  idea  repeated, 
and  the  self  same  words  reiterated ;  but 
English  Clay  was  not  of  the  number; 
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on  the  contrary,  repetition  was  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  give  his  mind 
time  to  take  in  an  idea;  and  afterwards, 
reiteration  was  agreeable,  as  it  impressed 
him  with  a  sense  of  conviction  without  the 
trouble  of  thought." — After  Lady  Trant 
had  reiterated  a  sufficient  time,  he  assent- 
ed, and  declared, "  what  her  Ladyship  ob- 
served was  d d  true" but  after  a 

silence  of  several  minutes,  he  added — 
"  There's  such  a  cursed  deal  of  danger 
of  being  taken  in  by  a  woman,  especially 
by  one  of  these  fashionable  girls,  who 
are  all  in  the  catch-match  line." La- 
dy Trant,  who  had  been  well  tutored 
and  prepared  with  replies  by  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, answered,  "  that  as  Mr.  Clay, 
of  Clay-Hall,  had  a  fortune  that  entitled 
him  to  ask  any  woman  ;  so  he  was,  for 
the  same  reason,  at  full  liberty  to  please 
himself;  and  though  family  connexion 
and  fashion  would  of  course  be  indispen- 
sable to  him,  yet  money  could  be  no 
object  to  a  man  of  his  fortune — he  was 
not  like  many  needy  young  men,  obliged 
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to  sell  themselves  for  a  wife's  fortune,  to 
pay  old  debts"— "  No,"  Lady  Trant 
said,  "  she  was  sure  her  relation  and 
friend,  Mr.  Clay,  of  Clay-Hall,  would 
never  bargain  for  a  wife,  and  of  course, 
where  there  was  no  bargaining  there 
could  be  no  fear  of  being  taken  in." 

English    Clay    had    never   considered 
the  matter  in  this  point  of  view  before; 
but  now  it   was  pointed   out,    he   con- 
fessed it  struck  him  as  very  fair — very 
fair  :  and  his  pride,  of  which  he  had  a 
comfortable  portion,  being  now  touched, 
he    asserted    both    his    disinterestedness 
and  his  right  to  judge  and  choose  in  this 
business,  entirely  for  himself — Who  had 
a  right  to  blame  him  ?  his  fortune  was 
his   own,    and    he    would    marry  a  girl 
without  sixpence,  if  she  struck  his  fancy. 
Lady  Trant  supported   him   in  his  hu- 
mor, and  he  began  to  name  some  of  the 
young  ladies  of  his  acquaintance — one 
would  look   well  in  a  curricle ;  another 
would  do  the  honors  of  his  house  hand- 
somely ;     another     danced    charmingly. 
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and  would  be  a  credit  to  him  in  a  ball 
room ;  another  would  make  a  sweet 
tempered  nurse  when  he  should  have 
the  gout — But  Lady  Trant  found  some 
objection  to  every  one  he  mentioned, 
till,  at  last,  when  he  had  named  all  he 
could  think  of  in  remainder  to  his  heart, 
Lady  Trant  proposed  Miss  Georgiana. 

"  But  she  was  intended  for  his  bro- 
ther." 

"  Oh  !  no" — Lady  Trant  had  very 
particular  reasons  for  being  positive, 
that  neither  Mrs.  or  Miss  Falconer  had 
ever  such  an  idea,  however,  they  might 
have  let  it  go  abroad,  perhaps,  to  con- 
ceal their  real  wishes — Miss  Georgiana 
Falconer  had  refused  so  many  gentlemen 
.  .  .  Count  Altenberg,  report  said,  among 
others,  and  it  was  plain  to  Lady  Trant, 
that  the  young  lady  could  not  be  easily 
pleased — that  her  affections  were  not  to 
be  engaged  very  readily — Yet  she  had  a 

notion,    she   owned,    that   if But 

she  was  not  at  liberty  to  say  more 

She  was  only  convinced,  that  no  girl  was 
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more  admired  than.  Miss  Georgiana  Fal- 
coner, and  no  woman  would  do  greater 
credit  to  the  taste  of  a  man  of  fashion. 
She  had  all  the  requisites  Mr.  Clay  had 
named.  She  would  look  well  \n  a  cur- 
ricle ,  she  would  do  the  honors  of  his 
house  charmingly — she  sung  and  danced 

divinely And   Lady   Trant  summed 

up  all  by  reiterating,  that  Miss  Geor- 
giana Falconer  never  would  have  mar- 
ried his  brother. 

This  persuasive  flattery,  combining 
with  English  Clay's  anger  against  his 
brother,  had  such  effect,  that  he  pro- 
tested, if  it  was  not  for  the  trouble  of 
the  thing,  he  did  not  care  if  he  mar- 
ried next  week.  But  the  making  the 
proposal,  and  all  that,  was  an  awkward, 
troublesome  business,  to  which  he  could 
not  bring  himself — Lady  Trant  kindly 
offered  to  take  all  trouble  of  this  sort  off 
his  hands,  undertook  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Falconer  if  she  had  his  authority  for  so 
doing,  and  engaged  that  he  should  be 
married  without  any  kind  of  awkward- 
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ness  or  difficulty. — In  consequence  of 
this  assurance,  Lady  Trant  was  empow- 
ered by  Mr.  Clay  to  make  the  propo- 
sal, which  was  received  with  so  much 
joy  and  triumph  by  Mrs.  Falconer  and 
by  her  Georgiana. 

But  their  joy  and  triumph  were  not  of 
long  duration.      In  this  family,    where 
none  of  the  members  of  it  acted  in  con- 
cert, or  well  knew  what  the  others  were 
doing,    where   each    had   some   separate 
interest,  vanity,  or  vice  to  be  pursued  or 
indulged,    it   often    happened,  that   one 
individual  counteracted   the   other,   and 
none  were  willing  to  abandon  their  self- 
ish purpose,  whether  of  interest  or  plea- 
sure.    On   the  present  occasion,    by  a 
curious  concatenation  of  circumstances, 
it   happened,    that  Buckhurst  Falconer, 
who   had  formerly  been  the  spoiled  dar- 
ling of  his  mother,  was  the  person  whose 
interest  immediately  crossed  hers;  and 
if  he  pursued  his  object,  it  must  be  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  off  his  sister  Georgiana's 
marriage  with  English   Clay — It  is  ne- 
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cessary  to  go  back  a  few  steps  to  trace 
the  progress  of  Buckhurst  Falconer's 
history— rlt  is  a  painful  task  to  recapitu- 
late and  follow  the  gradual  deterioration 
of  a  disposition  such  as  his;  to  mark  the 
ruin  and  degradation  of'  a  character, 
which,  notwithstanding  it's  faults,  had  a 
degree  of  generosity  and  openness,  with 
a  sense  of  honor  and  quick  feeling ;  which, 
early  in  life,  promised  well;  and  which, 
but  for  parental  weakness  and  mistaken 
system,  might  have  been  matured  into 
every  thing  good  and  great.  After  his 
mother  had,  by  introducing  him  early 
to  fashionable  company,  and  to  a  life  of 
idleness  and  dissipation,  disgusted  him 
with  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which, 
with  talents  such  .as  his,  he  might,  with 
application  and  perseverance,  have  risen 
to  wealth  and  eminence — After  his  fa- 
ther had,  by  duplicity  and  tyrannjr, 
forced  him  into  that  sacred  profession, 
for  which  the  young  man  felt  himself 
unfit,  and  which  his  conscience  long  re- 
fused to  consider  merely  as  the  means  of 
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worldly  provision,  the  next  step  was  to 
send  him,  with  a  profligate  patron,  a 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  notorious  for 
gambling — The  first  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple made,  his  sense  of  honor,  duty, 
and  virtue,  once  abandoned,  his  natural 
sensibility  only  hastened  his  perversion. 
He  had  a  high  idea  of  the  clerical  cha- 
racter ;  but  his  past  habits  and  his  pre- 
sent duties  were  in  direct  opposition. 
Indeed,  in  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  with  the  society  into  which 
he  was  thrown,  it  would  have  required 
more  than  a  common  share  of  civil  cou- 
rage, and  all  the  steadiness  of  a  veteran 
in  virtue,  to  have  withstood  the  temp- 
tations by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Even  if  he  had  possessed  sufficient  reso- 
lution to  change  his  former  habits,  and 
to  become  a  good  clergyman,  his  com- 
panions and  his  patron,  instead  of  re- 
specting, would  have  shunned  him  as  a 
censor.  Unwilling  to  give  up  the  plea- 
sures of  conviviality,  and  incapable  of 
sustaining   the   martyrdom    of    ridicule, 
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Buckhurst  Falconer  soon  abjured  all  the 
principles  to  which  he  could  not  adhere 
— He  soon  gloried  in  the  open  defiance 
of  every  thing,  that  he  had  once  held 
right — Upon  all  occasions,  afraid  of 
being  supposed  to  be  subject  to  any 
restraint  as  a  clergyman,  or  to  be  influ- 
enced by  any  of  the  prejudices  of  his 
profession,  he  strove,  continually,  to 
show  his  liberality  and  spirit  by  daring, 
both  in  words  and  actions,  beyond  what 

others    dared. He  might  have  been 

checked  and  stopped  in  his  career  of 
extravagance  by  the  actual  want  of  mo- 
ney and  of  credit,  had  he  not  unluckily 
obtained,  at  this  early  period,  a  living, 
as  a  reward  for  saving  Bishop  Clay  from 
being  choked — This  preferment,  obtained 
in  circumstances  so  ludicrous,  afforded 
him  matter  of  much  temporary  amuse- 
ment and  triumph  •>  and  confirmed  him 
in  the  idea  his  father  had  long  labored 
to  inculcate,  that  merit  was  unnecessary 
to  rising  in  the  world  or  in  the  church. 
But    however    he     might    endeavor   to 
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blind  himself  to  the  truth,  and  how- 
ever general  opinion  was  shut  out  from 
him  for  a  time  by  those  profligate  per- 
sons with  whom  he  lived,  yet  he  could 
not  help  now  and  then  seeing  and  feel- 
ing, that  he  had  lost  respectability,  and 
in  the  midst  of  noisy  merriment  he  was 
often  to  himself  an  object  of  secret  and 
sad  contempt — Soon  after  he  was  sepa- 
rated for  a  time  from  Colonel  Hauton 
and  his  companions,  by  going  to  take 
possession  of  his  living,  he  made  an  ef- 
fort to  regain  his  self-complacency.  He 
endeavored  to  distinguish  himself  as  an 
eloquent  preacher.  Ashamed  of  avow- 
ing to  his  associates  better  motives,  by 
which  he  was  partly  actuated,  he  pro- 
tested, that  he  preached  only  for  fame 
and  a  deanery — His  talents  were  such 
as  soon  accomplished  half  his  wish,  and 
ensured  him  celebrity — he  obtained  op- 
portunities of  preaching  in  a  fashionable 
chapel  in  London,  he  was  prodigiously 
followed — his  theatrical  manner,  per- 
haps,   increased    the   effect    of  his   elo- 
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quence  upon  a  certain  class  of  his  au- 
ditors ;  but  the  more  sober  and  nice 
judging  part  of  his  congregation  objected 
to  this  dramatic  art  and  declamatory 
style,  as  tending  to  draw  the  attention 
from  the  doctrine  to  the  preadier,  and 
to  obtain  admiration  from  man,  more 
than  to  do  honor  to  God.  This,  how- 
ever, might  have  passed  as  a  matter  of 
speculative  opinion  or  difference  of  taste ; 
provided  the  preacher  is  believed  to  be 
in  earnest,  the  style  of  his  preaching  is 
of  little  comparative  consequence.  But 
the  moment  he  is  suspected  of  being  in- 
sincere, the  moment  it  is  found,  that  he 
does  not  practise  what  he  preaches,  his 
power  over  the  rational  mind  ceases;  and 
to  moral  feeling  such  a  clergyman  be- 
comes an  object,  not  only  of  contempt, 
but  of  disgust  and  abhorrence.  Mur- 
murs were  soon  heard  against  the  private 
conduct  of  the  celebrated  preacher — 
Perhaps  envy  for  his  talents  and  success 
mingled  her  voice  with  the  honest  ex- 
pressions  of  virtuous  indignation ;    the 
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murmurs  grew  louder  and  louder;  and 
Buckhurst  Falconer,  to  avoid  having  in- 
quiries made,  and  irregularities  brought 
to  light,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  a  rival 
preacher  of  far  inferior  talents,  but  of 
more  correct  conduct.  Buckhurst  escaped 
from  his  father's  reproaches  and  his 
own,  by  laying  the  whole  blame  upon 

his  merit He  repeated,  what  has  been 

repeated  a  million  of  times  : 

N  Envy  does  merit,  as  it's  shade  pursue, 

u  And,  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true." 

Commissioner  Falconer  was  glad,  that 
his  son  was  disappointed  in  this  manner, 
as  he  thought  it  would  make  him  more 
attentive  than  he  had  been,  of  late,  to 
Colonel  Hauton ;  and  the  living  of  Chip- 
ping-Friars  was  better  worth  looking 
after,  than  the  fleeting  fame  of  a  popular 
preacher.  Buckhurst,  however,  still  held 
fame  in  higher  estimation  than  it  had 
ever  been  held  by  his  father,  who  never 
valued  it  but  as  subordinate  to  interest. 
But  the  love  of  fame,  however  superior 
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to  mercenary  habits,  affords  no  security 
for  the  stability  of  conduct ;  on  the  con- 
trary, without  good  sense  and  resolu- 
tion, it  infallibly  accelerates  the  degene- 
racy of  character.  Buckhurst's  hopes  of 
obtaining  literary  celebrity  being  lost, 
he  sunk  another  step,  and  now  contented 
himself  with  the  kind  of  notoriety  which 
can  be  gained  by  a  man  of  talents,  who 
condescends  to  be  the  wit  of  private 
circles  and  of  public  dinners.  Still  he 
met  with  many  competitors  in  this  line. 
In  the  metropolis,  the  mendicants  for 
fame,  like  the  professional  beggars,  por- 
tion out  the  town  among  them,  and 
whoever  ventures  to  ply  beyond  his  al- 
lotted walk  is  immediately  jostled  and 
abused,  and  the  false  pretensions  of  the 
wit,  and  all  the  tricks  to  obtain  admira- 
tion, are  as  sure  to  be  exposed  by  some 
rivals  of  the  trade,  as  the  false  legs,  arms, 
and  various  impostures  of  the  beggar 
are  denounced  by  the  brother  beggar,  on 
whose  monopoly  he  has  infringed--, — *• 
Our  wit  was  soon  compelled  to  confine 
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himself  to  his  own  set,  and  gradually  he 
degenerated  from  being  the  wit,  to  being 
the  good  story-teller  of  the  company. 
A  man  who  lives  by  pleasing,  must  be- 
come whatever  the  society,  in  which  he 
lives,  desire.  Colonel  Hauton  and  his 
associates  had  but  little  taste  for  pure 
wit — low  humor  and  facetious  stories 
were  more  suited  to  their  capacities, 
slang  and  buffoonery  were  their  delight. 
Buckhurst  had  early  become  a  proficient 
in  all  these :  the  respect  due  to  the  cle- 
rical character  had  not  restrained  him 
from  the  exercise  of  arts  for  his  own 
amusement,  which  now  he  found  indis- 
pensably requisite  for  the  entertainment 
of  others,  and  to  preserve  favor  with  his 
patron.  Contrary  to  all  calculation, 
and,  as  the  Commissioner  said,  to  all 
reasonable  expectation,  the  old  paralytic 
incumbent  had  continued  to  live,  and  so 
many  years  had  passed  since  the  promise 
had  been  made  to  Buckhurst  of  this 
living,  the  transaction,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  promised,  was  now  so 
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completely  forgotten,  that  the  Commis- 
sioner feared  that  Colonel  Hauton,  no 
longer  under  the  influence  of  shame, 
might    consider  the  promise  as  merely 

gratuitous,    not     binding. Therefore 

the  cautious  father  was  solicitous,  that 
his  son  should  incessantly  stick  close  to 
the  Colonel,  who,  as  it  was  observed, 
never  recollected  his  absent  friends. 
Buckhurst,  though  he  knew  him  to  be 
selfish  and  silly,  yet  had  no  suspicion 
of  his  breaking  his  promise,  because  he 
piqued  himself  on  being  a  man  of  honor; 
and  little  as  he  cared,  in  general,  for  any 
one  but  himself,  Colonel  Hauton  had 
often  declared,  that  he  could  not  live 
without  Buckhurst  Falconer.  He  was 
always  driving  with  the  Colonel,  riding, 
betting  with  him,  or  relieving  him  from 
the  sense  of  his  own  inability,  by  making 
a  jest  of  some  person.  Buckhurst's  ta- 
lents for  mimickry  were  an  infallible 
resource.  In  particular  he  could  mimick 
the  two  Clays  to  perfection,  could  take 
off  the  affected  tone,  foreign  airs,  and 
VOL.  Ill,  M 
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quick  talkative  vanity  of  French  Clay, 
and  represent  the  slow  surly  reserve, 
supercilious  silence,  and  solemn  self- 
importance  of  English  Clay ;  Buckhurst 
used  to  imitate  not  only  their  manners, 
gesture,  and  voice,  but  could  hold  con- 
versations in  their  characters,  fall  natu- 
rally into  their  train  of  thinking  and 
their  modes  of  expression.  Once  a  week, 
at  least,  the  two  Clays  were  introduced 
for  the  amusement  of  their  friend  Colonel 
Hauton,  who,  at  the  hundredth  repre- 
sentation, was  as  well  pleased  as  at  the 
first,  and  never  failed  to  cc  witness  his 
wonder  with  an  idiot  laugh" — quite  un- 
conscious that,  the  moment  afterwards, 
when  he  had  left  tha>  room,  this  laugh 
was  mimicked  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  remainder  of  the  band  of  friends.  It 
happened  one  night,  that  Buckhurst  Fal- 
coner, immediately  after  Colonel  Hauton 
had  quitted  the  party,  began  to  set  the 
table  in  a  roar,  by  mimicking  his  laugh, 
snuffling  voice,  and  silly  observations; 
when,  to  his  utter  confusion,  his  patron, 
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who  he  thought  had  left  the  room,  re- 
turned from  behind  a  screen,  and  re- 
sumed his  place  opposite  to  Buckhurst 
— Not  Banquo's  ghost  could  have  struck 
more  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  guilty. 

Buckhurst  grew  pale  as  death,  and 

sudden  silence  ensued.  Recovering  his 
presence  of  mind,  he  thought  that  it  was 
possible  the  Colonel  might  be  such  a  fool 
as  not  to  have  recognised  himself  5  so  by 
a  wink  to  one  of  the  company,  and  a 
kick  under  the  table  to  another,  he  en- 
deavored to  make  them  join  in  his  at- 
tempt to  pass  off  the  whole  as  mimickry 
of  a  Colonel  Hallerton.  His  companions 
supported  him  as  he  continued  the  farce, 
and  the  laughter  recommenced.  Colonel 
Hauton  filled  his  glass,  and  said  nothing; 
by  degrees,  however,  he  joined  or  pre- 
tended to  join  in  the  laugh,  and  left  the 
company  without  Buckhurst's  being  able 
exactly  to    determine  whether    he  had 

duped  him  or  not. After  the  Colonel 

was  fairly    gone — for,  this   time,  Buck- 
hurst took  care,  not  only  to  look  behind 
M  2 
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the  screen,  but  even  to  shut  the  doors  of 
the  antichamber,  and  to  wait  till  he 
heard  his  parting  wheels — they  held  a 
conference  upon  the  question — duped 
or  not  duped  ? All  agreed  in  flatter- 
ing Buckhurst,  that  he  had  completely 
succeeded  in  giving  the  Colonel  the  change, 
and  he  was  particularly  complimented 
on  his  address  by  a  Mr.  Sloak,  chaplain 
to  a  nobleman  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany.  There  was  something  of  a  hy- 
pocritical tone  in  Sloak's  voice,  some- 
thing of  a  doubtful  cast  in  his  eyes, 
which,  for  a  moment,  raised  in  Buck- 
hurst's  mind  a  suspicion  of  him. — But, 
the  next  day,  Colonel  Hauton  appeared 
as  usual,  Buckhurst  rode,  drove,  and* 
jested  with  him  as  before,  and  the  whole 
transaction  was,  on  his  part,   forgotten. 

A  month  afterwards  the  rector  of 

Chipping- Friars  actually  died — Commis- 
sioner Falconer  despatched  an  express 
to  his  son,  who  stood  beside  Buckhurst's 
bed  with  the  news,  the  instant  he  opened 
his  eyes  in  the  morning.— -Buckhurst 
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sent  the  messenger  on  to  Colonel  Hau- 
ton's  at  the  barracks,  and  before  Buck- 
hurst  was  dressed,  the  Colonel's  groom 
brought  him  an  invitation  to  meet  a 
large  party  at  dinner — "  the  Colonel 
would  be  unavoidably  engaged,  by  re- 
gimental business,  all  morning/' 

Buekhurst's  friends  and  acquaintance 
now  flocked  to  congratulate  him,  and, 
by  dinner  time,  he  had,  in  imagination, 
disposed  of  the  second  year's  tithes,  and 
looked  out  for  a  curate  to  do  the  duty 
of  Chipping-Friars. — The  company  as* 
sembled  at  dinner,  and  the  Colonel 
seemed    in    uncommonly   good    spirits. 

Buckhurst,  jovial    and   triumphant 

— nothing   was  said  of  the  living,  but 

every  thing  was  taken  for  granted. 

In  the  middle  of  dinner  the  Colonel  cried 
"  Come,  gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses,  and 
drink  with  me,  to  the  health  of  the  new 
rector  of  Chipping-Friars."  The  glasses 
were  filled  instantly,  all  but  Buckhurst 
Falconer's,  who,  of  course,  thought  he 
should  not  drink  his  own  health. 
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"  Mr.  Sloak,  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
drink  your  I  rnlth  ;     Mr.  Sloak,  Rector 

of  Chipping-Friars" cried  the  patron, 

raising  his  voice ;  "  Buckhurst,"  added 
he  with  a  malicious  smile — "  You  do  not 
fill  your  glass." 

Buckhurst  sat  aghast — 

"  Colonel,  is  this  a  jest?" 

«  A  jest— By  G no,"   said  the 

Colonel,  "  I  have  had  enough  of  jests 
and  jesters." 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?■" 

"  It  means,"  said  the  Colonel,  coolly, 
<c  that  idiot  as  you  take  me,  or  make 
me  to  be,  I'm  not  fool  enough  to  pa- 
tronise a  mimick  to  mimick  myself — And 
moreover,  I  have  the  good  of  the  church 
too  much  at  heart,  to  make  a  lector  of 
one  who  has  no  rectitude — I  can  have 
my  pun  too." 

The  laugh  was  instantly  turned  against 

Buckhurst. -Starting    from  table,   he 

looked  alternately  at  Colonel  Hauton 
and  at  Mr.  Sloak,  and  could  scarcely 
find    words    to    express     his    rage — ~ 
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**  Hypocrisy  !  Treachery  !  Ingratitude! 
Cowardice  ! If  my  cloth  did  not  pro- 
tect you,  you  would  not  dare Oh  ! 

that  I  was  not  a  clergyman  !" cried 

Buckhurst. 

*c  It's  a  good  time  to  wish  it,  faith/' 
— said  the  Colonel,  "  but  you  should 
have  thought  better  before  you  put  it 
on." 

Cursing  himself,  his  patron,  and  his 
father,  Buckhurst  struck  his  forehead, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room— An  insult- 
ing laugh  followed  from  Colonel  Hauton, 
in  which  Mr.  Sloak  and  all  the  company 
joined — —Buckhurst  heard  it  with  feel- 
ings of  powerless  desperation— -He  walk- 
ed as  fast  as  possible,  he  almost  ran 
through  the  barrack  yard  and  through 
the  streets  of  the  town,  to  get  as  far  as 
he  could  from  this  scene,  from  these 
people- — he  found  himself  in  the  open 
fields,  and  leaning  against  a  tree* — his 
heart  almost  burstiog— for  still  he  had  a 
heart, 

*  Ob*     Mr.  Percy!"    he    exclaimed 
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aloud — "  once   I   had   a   friend  ! — —A 

good,  generous  friend And  I  left  him 

for  such  a  wretch  as  this  ? Oh,  if  I 

had  followed  his  advice  ! — — He  knew 

me — knew  my  better  self ! And  if  he 

could  see  me  at  this  moment,  he  would 
pity  me  .  .  .  Oh,  Caroline !  you  would 
pity  ....  No,    you  would  despise  me> 

as  I  despise  myself 1  a  clergyman  ! 

— —Oh!  father!  father!  what  have  you 
to  answer  for !" 

To  this  sudden  pang  of  conscience 
and  feeling  succeeded  the  idea  of  the 
reproaches,  which  his  father  would  pour 
upon  him — the  recollection  of  his  debts, 
and  the  impossibility  of  paying  them — 
his  destitute,  hopeless  condition — anger 
against  the  new  rector  of  Chipping- 
Friars,  and  against  his  cold,  malicious, 
patron,    returned   with   increased    force 

upon    his   mind. The   remainder   of 

that  day,  and  the  whole  of  the  night, 
were  passed  in  these  fluctuations  of  pas- 
sion. Whenever  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
began  to  dose,  he   heard  the   voice  of 
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Colonel  Hauton  drinking  the  health  of 
Mr.  Sloak,  and  twice  he  started  from  his 
sleep,  after  having  collared  both  the 
rector  and  his  patron — The  day  brought 
him  no  relief — The  moment  his  creditors 
heard  the  facts,  he  knew  he  should  be 
in  immediate  danger  of  arrest— He  hur- 
ried to  town  to  his  father — his  father 
must  know  his  situation,  sooner  or  later, 
and  something  must  be  done. 

We  spare  the  reader  a  shocking  scene 
of  filial  and  parental  reproaches. 

They  were  both,  at  last,  compelled  to 
return  to  the  question,  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  The  father  declared  his  utter 
inability  to  pay  his  son's  debts,  and  told 
him,  that  now  there  remained  but  one 
way  of  extricating  himself  from  his  dif- 
ficulties  To  turn  to  a  better  pa- 
tron .... 

"  Oh,  Sir,  I  have  done  with  patrons," 
cried  Buckhurst — "  Never  more  will  I 
look  back  to  patronage." 

cc  What  then  will  you  do,    Sir  ? 

M  5 
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Live  in  a  jail  the  remainder  of  your 
life?" 

Buckhurst  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and,  after 

a  pause,  said,    "  Well,  Sir  ! Go  on 

Who  is  to  be  ray  new  patron  ?" 

€i  Your  old  friend,  Bishop  Clay." 

cff  I  have  no  claim  upon  him.  He  has 
done  much  for  me  already." 

ff  Therefore  he  will  do  more." 

<c  Not  pay  my  debts and  that  is 

the  pressing  difficulty. — He  cannot  ex- 
tricate me,  unless  he  could  give  me  a 
good  living  immediately,  and  he  has 
none  better  than  the  one  I  have  already, 
except  Dr.  Leicester's — His  deanery, 
you  know,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
Besides,  the  good  dean  is  likely  to  live 
as  long  as  I  shall." 

"  Stay— you  do  not  yet,  quick  Sir,  see 
my  scheme — a  scheme  which  would  pay 
your  debts  and  put  you  at  ease  at  once — 
Miss  Tammy  Clay,  the  Bishop's  sister." 

"  An  old,  ugly,  cross,  avaricious 
4evil !"  cried  Buckhurst, 
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ff  Rich  !  passing  rich  !  and  well  in- 
clined toward  you,  Buckhurst,  as  you 
know." 

Buckhurst  said,  that  she  was  his 
abhorrence — that  the  idea  of  a  man's 
selling  himself  in  marriage,  was  so  re- 
pugnant to  his  feelings,  that  he  could 
never  think  of  it— that  he  would  rather 
die  in  a  jail. 

His  father  let  him  exhaust  himself 
in  declamation,  certain  that  he  would 
be  brought  to  think  of  it  at  last,  by  the 
necessity  to  which  he  was  reduced.  The 
result  was,  what  the  Commissioner  saw 
it  must  be.— Creditors  pressed. — A  jail 
in  immediate  view — no  resource  but  Miss 
Tammy  Clay. — He  went  down  to  the 
country  to  the  bishop's,  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  his  creditors,  and-r-to  consider 
about  it. — —He  found  no  difficulty  like- 
ly to  arise  on  the  pari  of  the  lady.  The 
bishop  old,  and  almost  doating,  govern- 
ed by  his  sister  Tammy,  who  was  an 
admirable  housekeeper,  and  kept  hi& 
table  exquisitely,  was  brought,  though 
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very  reluctantly,  to  consent  to  their  mar- 
riage. 

Not  so  acquiescent,  however,  were 
Miss  Tammy's  two  nephews,  French 
and  English  Clay.  They  had  looked 
upon  her  wealth  as  their  indefeasible 
right  and  property. — The  possibility  of 
her  marrying  had  for  years  been,  as  they 
thought,  out  of  the  question  :  and  of  all 
the  young  men  of  their  acquaintance, 
Buckhurst  Falconer  was  the  very  last 
whom  they  would  have  suspected,  to 
have  any  design  upon  aunt  Tammy — 
she  had  long  and  often  been  the  subject 
of  his  ridicule. — French  Clay,  though  he 
had  just  made  an  imprudent  match  with 
a  singer,  was  the  more  loud  and  violent 
against  the  aunt;  and  English  Clay, 
though  he  was  not  in  wrant  of  her  money, 
was  roused  by  the  idea  of  being  duped 
-by  the  Falconers.— -This  was  just  at  the 
time  he  had  commissioned  Lady  Trant, 
to  propose  for  Miss  Georgiana. — Aunt 
Tammy  had  promised  to  give  him  six 
thousand  pounds,    whenever  he  should 
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marry,    he  did  not  value  her  money  a 
single  sixpence,    but   he   would   not  be 
tricked  out  of  his   rights  by  any  man  or 
woman   breathing. — Aunt  Tammy,    re- 
senting certain   words  that  had  escaped 
him  derogatory  to  her  youth  and  beauty, 
and  being  naturally  unwilling  to  give — 
any  thing  but  herself — refused   to  part 
with   the   six    thousand   pounds. — "   In 
these    hard    times,    and    when    she    was 
going  to  marry  an  expensive  husband, " 
she  laughing   said,    "  that   all  she   had 
would  be  little  enough  for  her  own  es- 
tablishment."    Buckhurst  would  willing- 
ly have  given  up  the  sum  in  question, 
but  English  Clay  would  not  receive  it, 
as  a  consequence  of  his  intercession.  His 
pride  offended  Buckhurst,  they  came  to 
high  words,  and  high  silence. — English 
Clay  went  to  his  relation,  Lady  Trant, 
and  first    reproaching  her  with   having 
been    too   precipitate   in   executing   his 
first  commission,  gave  her  a  second,  in 
which  he  begged  she  would  make  no  de- 
lay,— He  requested  her  Ladyship  would 
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inform  Mrs.  Falconer,  that  a  double  al- 
liance with  her  family  was  more  than  he 
had  looked  for-— and  in  one  word,  that 
either  her  son  Buckhurst's  marriage  with 
his  aunt  Tammy,  or  his  own  marriage 
with  Miss  Georgiana,  must  be  given  up* 
— -He  would  not  have  his  aunt  at  her  age 
make  herself  ridiculous,  and  he  would 
not  connect  himself  with  a  family,  who 
could  uphold  a  young  man  in  duping  an 
old  woman.r — — Lady  Trant  might  shape 
his  message  as  she  pleased,  but  this  was 
to  be  it's  substance.— — r 

"  In  consequence  of  Lady  Trant's  in- 
timation, which  of  course  was  made  with 
all  possible  delicacy,  Georgiana  and  Mrs. 
Falconer  wrote  to  Buckhurst  in  the 
strongest  terms,  urging  him  to  give  up 
his  intended  marriage. — There  were,  as 
they  forcibly  represented,  so  many  other 
old  women  with  large  fortunes,  who 
could  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  be 
found,  who  would  be  quite  as  good 
matches  for  him,  that  it  would  argue  a 
total  insensibility   to  the  interests  a&d 
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entreaties  of  his  beloved  mother  and 
sister,  if  he  persisted  in  his  present 
preposterous  design. Buckhurst  an- 
swered  

*  MY  DEAR  MOTHER  AND  GEORGY, 
<c  I  was  married  yesterday,  and 
am  as  sorry  for  it  to  day,  as  you  can 

be 

Yours  truly, 

B.  F." 

P.  S. — <c  There  are  other  young  men 
with  as  good  fortunes  as  English  Clay  ia 
the  world." 

The  letter  and  the  postscript  disap- 
pointed and  enraged  Mrs.  Falconer  and 
Georgiana  beyond  description. 

English  Clay  left  his  D.  I.  O.  at  Mrs. 
Falconer's  door,  and  banged  down  to 
Clay-Hall.— n 

Georgiana,  violent  in  the  expression 
of  her  disappointment,  would  have  ex- 
posed herself  to  Lady  Trant,  and  to  half 
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her  acquaintance;  but  Mrs.  Falconer,  in 
the  midst  of  her  mortification,  retained 
command  of  temper  sufficient,  to  take 
thought  for  the  future.  She  warned 
Lady  Trant  to  be  silent,  and  took  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  affair  from  being 
known  ;  providently  determining,  that,  as 
soon  as  her  daughter  should  recover  from 
the  disappointment  of  losing  Clay-Hall, 
she  would  marry  her  to  Petcalf,  and 
settle  her  at  once  at  the  lodge  in  Asia 
Minor. 

"  Till  Georgiana  is  married,"  said  she 
to  herself,  "  the  Commissioner  will  never 
let  me  have  peace — if  English  Clay's 
breaking  off  the  match  gets  wind,  we 
are  undone — for  who  will  think  of  a 
rejected  girl — beautiful  or  fashionable 
though  she  be. — So  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  done  is  to  marry  her  immedi- 
ately to  Petcalf. — I  will  have  it  so — and 
the  wedding-clothes  will  not  have  been 
bought  in  vain."^ 

The  bringing  down  the  young  lady's 
imagination,    however,   from  Clay-Hall 
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to  a  Lodge,  was  a  task  of  much  difficulty  $ 
and  Mrs.  Falconer  often  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart  exclaimed,  that  she 
had  the  most  ungrateful  children  in  the 
world.  It  seems  that  it  is  a  tacit  com- 
pact between  mothers  and  daughters,  of 
a  certain  class,  that  if  the  young  ladies 
are  dressed,  amused,  advertised,  and  ex- 
hibited at  every  fashionable  public  place, 
and  private  party,  their  hearts,  or  hands 
at  least,  are  to  be  absolutely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  parents. 

It  was  just  when  Mrs.  Falconer  was 
exasperated  by  Georgiana's  ingratitude^ 
that  her  son  Buckhurst  was  obliged  to 
come  to  London  after  his  marriage,  to 
settle  with  his  creditors.  His  bride  in- 
sisted upon  accompanying  him,  and 
chose  this  unpropitious  time  for  being 

introduced  to  his  family. And  such  a 

bride  ! Mrs.  Buckhurst  Falconer  ! — 

Such  an  introduction ! — Such  a  recep- 
tion ! — His  mother  cold  and  civil,  mere- 
ly from  policy  to  prevent  their  family 
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quarrels  from  becoming  public — his  sis- 
ters .... 

But  enough.— Here  let  us  turn  from 
the  painful  scene,  and  leave  this  house 
divided  against  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Letter  from  Alfred  to  his  Father, 

"  MY  DEAR  FATHER, 

"  I  SEND  you  two  pamph- 
lets on  the  causes  of  the  late  changes  in 
the  ministry,  one  by  a  friend,  the  other  by 
an  enemy  of  Lord  Oldborough's.  Tem- 
ple I  should  have  thought  the  author  of 
the  first,  but  that  I  know  he  has  not 
time  to  write,  and  that  there  does  not 
appear  any  of  that  behind  the  scene  know- 
ledge, which  his  situation  affords. — All 
the  pamphleteers  and  newspaper  politi- 
cians write  as  if  they  knew  the  whole — 
some  confident  that  ministry  split  on  one 
question — some  on  another ;  long  decla- 
mations and  abuse  follow  as  usual  on 
each   side,   but  WISE  people,   and   of 
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course  myself  among  that  number,  sus- 
pect, "  that  all  that  we  know  is,  that  we 
know  nothing." — That  there  was  some 
private  intrigue  in  the  cabinet,  which 
has  not  yet  transpired,  I  opine  from 
Temple's  reserve,  whenever  I  have  men- 
tioned the  subject.  This  morning,  when 
I  asked  him  to  frank  these  pamphlets, 
he  laughed,  and  said,  that  I  was  sending 
coals  to  Newcastle — what  this  meant  he 
refused  to  explain,  or  rather  he  attempt- 
ed to  explain  it  away  by  observing,  that 
people  of  good  understanding  often 
could  judge  better  at  a  distance  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  political  world,  than 
those  who  were  close  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  subject  to  hear  the  contra- 
dictory reports  of  the  day — therefore,  he 
conceived  that  I  might  be  sending  mate- 
rials for  thinking  to  one,  who  could 
judge  better  than  I  can. — I  tormented 
Temple  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a 
cross-examination  so  able,  that  it  was 
really  a  pity  to  waste  it  out  of  the  courts, 
but  I  could  get  nothing  more  from  him. 
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Is  it  possible,  my  dear  father,  that  you 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  ? 

"  Lord  Oldborough  certainly  told  me 
the  other  day,  and,  in  a  very  significant 
manner,  and,  as  I  now  recollect,  fixing 
his  inquiring  eye  upon  me,  as  he  said 
the  words — '  that  he  not  only  felt  es- 
teem and  regard  for  Mr.  Percy,  but  gra- 
titude— gratitude  for  tried  friendship/ — 
I  took  it  at  the  time  as  a  general  ex- 
pression of  kindness,  now  I  recollect  the 
look,  and  the  pause  after  the  word  gra- 
titude>  I  put  this  with  Temple's  coals  to 

Newcastle. But,  if  it  is  a  secret,  I 

must  not  inquire,  and  if  it  is  not,  you 
will  tell  it  to  me. — So  I  shall  go  on  to 
my  own  affairs. — 

"  The  other  day  I  was  surprised  by  a 
visit  at  my  chambers  from  an  East- 
India  director. — Lord  Oldborough,  I  find, 
recommended  it  to  him  to  employ  me  in 
a  very  important  cause,  long  pending, 
for  a  vast  sum  of  money.  The  whole, 
with  all  it's  accumulated  and  accumu- 
lating interest,  depending  on  a  point  of 
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law. — Heaven  send  me  special  sense,  or 
special  nonsense  sufficient  to  avoid  a 
nonsuit. — Of  which  there  have  been  al- 
ready no  less  than  three  in  this  cause. 

ff  What  do  you  think  of  Lord  Old- 
borough's  kindness  ?  This  is  only  one  of 
many  instances,  in  which  I  have  traced 
his  desire  to  serve  me.  It  is  not  common 
with  politicians,  thus  to  recollect  those, 
who  have  no  means  of  serving  them,  and 
who  have  never  reminded  them  even  of 
their  existence  by  attendance  at  levees, 
or  by  paying  court  in  any  way  actively 
or  passively. — 

ff?  The  Falconers  are  all  discontented 
with  his  Lordship  at  this  moment,  be- 
cause he  has  disposed  of  a  sinecure  place, 
on  which  the  Commissioner  had  long  had 
his  eye. — His  Lordship  has  given  it  to 
an  old  disabled  sea-captain,  whom  he 
knew  only  by  reputation.— 

The  accounts  you  have  heard  of  Buck- 
hurst's  marriage  are,  alas  !  too  true  ;  and 
what  you  have  been  told  of  the  lady's  age 
and  ugliness  is  not  exaggerated. — As  to 
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her  temper  and  her  avarice,  I  am  afraid 
that  what  you  have  heard  of  them  is  also 
true;  for  a  brother  lawyer  of  mine,  who 
was  employed  to  draw  the  settlements, 
says,  she  has  taken  care  to  keep  every 
penny  she  could  in  her  own  power ; 
and  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  prac- 
tice he  never  saw  so  hard  a  battle  be- 
tween love  and  parsimony. — Poor  Buck- 
hurst!  who  could  have  foreseen  that  this 
would  be  his  fate !  I  met  him  in  the 
street  yesterday  with  his  bride,  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  would  rather  be  hanged, 
than  receive  my  congratulations;  I 
passed  without  seeming  to  have  seen 
them. 

"  I  have  just  received  Mr.  Barclay's 
letter,  and  am  going  to  work  upon  his 
settlements. — So  Caroline's  wishes  for  La- 
dy Mary  Pembroke  will  be  accomplished. 
*—  I  asked  Temple,  whether  Lord  Oldbo- 
rough  had  heard  any  thing  of  Count  Al- 
tenberg  since  his  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try.— Yes, — one  private  letter  to  Lord 
Oldborough— from  which    nothing  had 
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transpired  but  one  line  of  general  thanks 
for  civilities  received  in  England.— Tem- 
ple, who  seems  to  have  formed  the  same 
notion,  and  the  same  wishes,  that  we  had, 
'  told  me  yesterday,  without  my  question- 
ing him,  that  Lord  Oidborough  had  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand  an  answer  to  the 
Count,  which  none  of  the  secretaries 
have  seen.  Temple,  in  sealing  up  the 
packet,  ventured  to  ask,  whether  there 
was  any  chance  of  seeing  Count  Alten- 
berg  again  in  England, — "  None  that  he 
knew" — Lord  Oidborough  answered. — 
Temple,  who  of  all  men  is  least  like 
Commissioner  Falconer  in  circumlocu- 
tory address,  at  once  blurted  out,  "  Is 
Count  Altenberg  going  to  be  married  ?" 
— Lord  Oidborough  turned  and  looked 
upon  him  with  surprise,  .....  whether 
surprise  at  his  curiosity,  or  at  the  impro- 
bability of  the  Count's  making  his  Lord- 
ship the  confident  of  his  love  affairs, 
Temple  declares  he  was  in  too  much  con- 
fusion to  be  able  to  decide. — Lord  Old- 
borough  made  no  reply,  but  took  up  an 
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answer  to  a  memorial,  which  he  had  or- 
dered Temple  to  draw,  pointed  out  some 
unlucky  mistakes  in  it,  and  finished 
by  saying  to  him,  c  Mr.  Temple,  your 
thoughts  are  not  in  your  business.  Sir, 
I  do  believe  you  are  in  lovey  which  sen- 
tence Temple  declares  his  Lordship  pro- 
nounced with  a  look  and  accent,  that 
would  have  suited — 

Cf  Sir,  I  do  believe  you  have  the  plague, 
—And  if  so,  do  me  the  justice  to  let  me 
employ  Mr.  Shaw  to  do  your  business,  till 
you  are  married/ 

"  Temple  says,  that  Lord  Oldborough 
is  proud  of  showing  himself  a  foe  to  love, 
which  he  considers  as  the  bane  of  ambi- 
tion, and  as  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  to  which  a  great  man 
ought  to  be  superior. 

"  Whether  the  secretary  be  right  or 
wrong  in  this  opinion  of  his  Lordship,  I 
have  not  seen  enough  to  be  able  to  de- 
termine ;  and  I  suspect,  that  Temple  is 
not  at  present  a  perfectly  calm  observer. 

VOL,  IIL  N 
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— Ever  since  his  visit  to  the  country,  he 
seems  not  to  be  entirely  master  of  him- 
self: his  heart  is  still  hovering  round 
about  some  absent  object.  What  object 
I  do  not  know,  for  though  he  does  not 
deny  my  charge,  he  will  not  tell  me  the 
name  of  his  fair  one.  I  suspect  Lady 
Frances  Arlington  of  having  stolen  his 
heart.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it — for  I  am 
clear  she  is  only  coquetting  with  him. 
Temple  says,  that  he  is  too  poor  to 
marry.  He  is  so  amiable,  that  I  am 
sure  he  will  make  any  woman  he  mar- 
ries happy,  if  it  be  not  her  own  fault, 
and  if  they  have  but  enough  to  live 
upon.  It  grieves  me  to  hear  his  una- 
vailing daily  regrets  for  having  quitted 
the  bar.  Had  he  continued  in  his  origi- 
nal profession,  he  might,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  been  at  this  moment 
as  his  competitor,  a  man  much  his  inferior 
in  talent,  actually  is,  in  the  receipt  of 
^4000  good  pounds  per  annum,  inde- 
pendent of  all  men — and  might  have 
married  any  woman  in  any  rank. — Be- 
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sides  even  with  such  a  patron  as  Lord 
Oldborough,  what  would  he  do  with  any 
other  ?  Temple  feels  dependance  grievous 

to  his  spirit. He  is  of  a   very   good 

family,  and  was  not  early  used  to  a  sub- 
servient situation.  His  health  too  will 
be  hurt  by  his  close  confinement  to  the 
business  of  office — and  he  has  no  time 
for  indulging  his  literary  tastes — no  play 
for  his  genius — That  was  his  original 
grievance  at  the  bar,  but  his  present 
occupations  are  less  congenial  to  his 
taste  than  law  ever  was. — His  brother 
secretaiy,  Mr.  Shaw,  is  a  mere  matter  of 
fact  man,  who  is  particularly  unsuited 
to  him, — an  objector  to  every  thing  new, 
a  curtailer  and  contemner  of  all  elo- 
quence— poor  Temple  is  uneasy  and  dis- 
contented, he  would  give  up  his  situation 
to  morrow,  but  that  he  cannot  quit  Lord 
Oldborough — He  says,  that  he  has  a 
hundred  times  resolved  to  resign,  that  he 
has  had  his  letter  written,  and  the  words 
on  Ms  lips,  but  he  never  could,  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  present  the  letter,  or 
N2 
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pronounce  the  words  to  Lord  Oldborough* 
Wonderful  the  ascendency  this  man  has 
over  the  mind  ! — Extraordinary  his  power 
of  attaching,  with  manners  so  little  con- 
ciliatory ! Adieu,  my  dear  Father,  I 

have  indulged  myself  too  long  in  writing 
to  you — But  I  will  work  double  tides  for 
it  the  rest  of  the  morning.  1  have  to 
read  over  the  late  Mr.  Panton's  will,  and 
to  give  our  friend  Mr.  Gresham,  an 
opinion  upon  it — Notwithstanding  Ro- 
samond's cruelty  to  him,  he  is  as  much 
our  friend,  and  her  friend,  as  ever — Pan- 
ton's  will  is  on  ten  skins  of  parchment ; 
and  then  I  have  a  plea  in  rejoinder  to 
draw  for  Lady  Jane  Granville,  and,  worse 
than  all,  to  read  and  answer  four  of  her 

Ladyship's  notes  now  on  my  table 

By  the  by,  I  would  rather  carry  on  a 
suit  for  any  four  men,  than  for  one  such 
woman  of  business  as  poor  Lady  Jane — 
She  is  never  at  rest  one  moment;  never 
can  believe,  that  either  lawyer  or  solici- 
tor knows  what  he  is  about— Always 
thinks  her  letters  and  notes  can  do  more 
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than  bills  in  chancery,  or  than  the  Lord 
Chancellor  himself.  She  frets  inces- 
santly. I  must  request  Erasmus  to  medi- 
cine her  to  repose  ;  she  has  absolutely  a 

law  fever Erasmus  is  at  Richmond — 

sent  for  by  some  grandee — He  is  in  high 
practice — he  told  me  he  began  last  week 
to  write  to  Rosamond,  from  the  bedside 
of  some  sleeping  patient,  a  full  and  true 
answer  to  all  her  questions  about  Miss 
Panton — Constance  I  should  say — But 
the  sleeper  awakened,  and  the  Doctor 

had  never  time  to  finish  his  story 

Adieu — for  I  must  finish — Love  to  all. 
Dear  Father,  Yours  affectionately, 
Alfred  Percy.' ' 

"  Just  as  I  began  the  second  skin  of 
Panton's  will,  a  note  was  brought  to  me 

from whom  do  you  think  ?    Lord 

Oldborough,  requesting  to  see  me  at  four 

o'clock. What  can  his  Lordship  want 

with  me? — I  must  send  this  frank  before 
I  can  satisfy  my  own  curiosity  on  this 
point — or  yours,  Rosamond." 
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After  finishing  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Panton's  long-winded  will,  writing  an 
opinion  upon  it  for  Mr.  Greshain,  and 
penning  a  quieting  note  for  poor  Lady- 
Jane  Granville,  Alfred,  eager  to  be  punc- 
tual to  the  appointed  hour,  went  to  the 
minister.  He  need  not  have  looked  at 
his  watch  so  often,  or  have  walked  so 
fast,  for  when  he  arrived,  it  wanted  five 
minutes  of  the  time  appointed,  and  his 
Lordship  had  not  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  Duke  of  Greenwich.  Alfred  was  told 
however,  that  orders  had  been  given  for 
his  admittance ;  and  he  was  shown  into 
an  apartment,  where  he  had  leisure  du- 
ring a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  to  admire 
his  own  punctuality.  At  last  he  heard 
a  noise  of  loud  huzzas  in  the  street,  and 
looking  out  of  the  window,  he  saw  a 
crowd  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  street, 
and  as  it  moved  nearer,  perceived  that 
the  populace  had  taken  the  horses  from 
Lord  Qldborough's  carnage,  and  were 
drawing  him  to  his  own  door,  with  loud 
acclamations. — His  Lordship  bowed  to 
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the  multitude  as  he  got  out  of  his  car- 
riage rather  proudly  and  coldly,  yet  still 
the  crowd  threw  up  their  hats  and  huz- 
zaed.    He  apologized  to  Alfred,    as  he 
entered  the  room,  for  having  been  later 
than    his    appointment.     Commissioner 
Falconer   and    Mr.   Temple    were  with 
him,  and  the  Commissioner  immediately 
began  to  tell  how  they  had  been  delayed 
by   the  zeal  of  the  people.    Lord  Old- 
borough  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
and  walked  to  the  window   to  read  it, 
without  seeming  to  hear  one  word  that 
the  Commissioner  was  saying,  and  with- 
out paying  any  attention  to  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  multitude  below,  which  were 
again  repeated  on  their  seeing  him  at  the 
window.  When  his  Lordship  had  finished 
looking  over  the  paper,  he  called  upon 
Alfred  to  witness  it,  and  then  presenting 
it  to  Mr.  Falconer,  he  said,  in  his  haugh- 
tiest  manner "  An   equivalent,    Sir, 

for  that  sinecure  place  which  you  asked 
for,  and  which  it.  was  out  of  my  power 
to  obtain  for  you,     That  was  given  as 
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the  just  reward  of  merit,  and  of  public 
services.     My  private  debts'9 

Alfred  Percy  observed,  that  his  Lord- 
ship did  not  use  the  word,  obliga- 
tion. 

"  My  private  debts  to  your  family, 
Mr.  Falconer,  could  not  be  paid  from 
the  public  fund  with  which  I  am  in- 
trusted; but  you  will  not,  I  hope,  find  me 
the  less  desirous,  that  they  should  be  pro- 
perly acknowledged.  The  annuity/' 
continued  he,  putting  his  finger  on  the 
amount,  which  the  Commissioner  longed 
to  see,  but  at  which  he  had  not  dared  yet 
to  look — "  the  annuity  is  to  the  full 
amount  of  that  place,  which,  I  think  you 
assured  me,  would  satisfy  your  and  Mrs. 
Falconer's  expectations." 

"  Oh,  my  Lord,  more  than  satisfy  .  „  . 
but  from  your  Lordship's  private  fortune, 
from  your  Lordship's  own  emoluments 
of  office,  I  cannot  possibly  think  ...» 
Mrs.  Falconer  would,  I  am  sure,  be  ex- 
cessively distressed " 

"  Do  me  the  favor,  Sir,  to  let  no  more 
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be  said  upon  this  subject," — interrupted 

Lord  Oldborough. "  As  you  return 

home,  will  you  speak  to  those  poor  peo- 
ple, whom  I  still  hear  in  the  street,  and 
advise  them  now  to  return  peaceably 
to  their  homes.  My  man  Rodney,  I  am 
afraid,  has  thought  it  for  my  honor,  to  be 
too  liberal  to  these  good  people — But 
you  will  speak  to  them,  Commissioner.,, 

The  Commissioner,  who  never  com- 
pletely felt  Lord  Oldborough's  character, 
imagined  that  at  this  moment  his  Lord- 
ship secretly  enjoyed  the  clamor  of  popu- 
lar applause,  and  that  this  cold  indif- 
ference   was   affected Mr.    Falconer 

therefore  protested  with  a  smile,  c<  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  calm  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people,  but  that  it  was 
a  hard,  if  not  impossible  task,  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Lord  Oldborough's  popularity 

Enjoy  your  popularity,  my  Lord  !" 

concluded  Mr.  Falconer — "  Enjoy  it ! — 
No  minister  in  my  memory  ever  was  so 
popular  r>— - — 

As  soon  as  the  Commissioner,  after 
N'5 
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saying  these  words,  had  left  the  room, 
Lord  Oldborough,  in  a  tone  of  sovereign 
contempt,  repeated  the  word, 

"  Popularity  ! There  goes  a  man 

now,  who  thinks  me  fit  to  be  a  fool  to 
popularity !" 

"  Popularity,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  "  is 
a  bad  master,  but  a  good  servant.  A 
great  man  will,"  as  Burke  says,  M  dis- 
dain to  veer  like  the  weathercock  on  the 
temple  of  fashion  with  every  breath  of 

popularity But  may  he  not,  my  Lord, 

....  say,  for  you  know  ?  .  .  .  May  he 
not  wisely  take  advantage  of  the  gale, 
and  direct  this  great  power,  so  as  to 
work  the  state  machinery  to  good  pur- 
pose ?" 

"  A  dangerous  power  " — replied  Lord 
Oldborough,  turning  from  his  secretary 
to   Alfred,   as   if  he   was    impatient  to 

speak  of  business Temple,  who  had 

more  the  habits  of  a  man  of  letters,  than 
of  a  man  of  business,  or  of  a  courtier, 
was  apt  unseasonably  to  pursue  a  dis- 
cussion, and  to  pique  himself  upon  show- 
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ing  sincerity  by  declaring  a  difference  of 
opinion  from  his  patron.  Utterly  repug- 
nant as  this  was  to  the  minister's  habits 
and  temper,  yet  in  admiration  of  the 
boldness  of  the  man,  and  in  consideration 
for  his  true  attachment,  Lord  Oldborough 
bore  it  with  magnanimous  patience — 
when  he  had  time — and,  when  he  had 
not,  would  cut  it  short  at  once. 

"  In  a  mixed  government,  popularity, 
philosophically  speaking,  if  I  may  pre- 
sume to  differ  from  your  Lordship,"  .  *  . 
Temple  began, 

"  Permit  me,  Sir,  first,"  interrupted 
Lord  Oldbbrough,  "  to  settle  my  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  who  being 
a  professional  man,  and  in  high  practice, 
probably  sets  a  just  value  upon  his 
time." 

Mr.  Temple,  who  was  a  man  of  quick 
feelings,  felt  a  word  or  glance  of  reproof 
from  Lord  Oldborough  with  keen  sensi- 
bility. Alfred  could  not  fix  his  attention 
upon  what  his  Lordship  was  now  begin- 
ning to  say.    Lord  Oldborough  saw   re- 
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fleeted  in  Alfred's  countenance  the  dis- 
turbance in  his  friend's :  and  immedi- 
ately returning,  and  putting  a  key  into 
his  hand, 

"  You  will  do  me  a  service,  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  by  looking  over  my  father's  papers 
marked  private  in  red  letters. — They  may 
be  necessary  in  this  business — They  are 
papers,  which  I  could  trust  only  to  one 
who  has  my  interests  at  heart." 

Temple's  face  brightened  instantly, 
and  bowing  much  lower  than  usual,  he 
received  the  key  with  great  respect,  and 
hurried  away  to  search  for  the  papers. 

f?  For  a  similar  reason,  Mr.  Alfred 
Percy,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  "  they 
shall,  if  you  please,  be  put  into  your 
hands." — His  Lordship  moved  a  chair 
towards  Alfred,  and  seated  himself.  "  My 
law  agent  has  not  satisfied  me  of  late. 
A  suit,  into  which  I  have  been  plunged 
by  those  who  had  the  direction  of  my 
business,  has  not  been  carried  on  with 
ability  or  vigour.  I  had  not  leisure  to 
look  into  any  affairs  that  merely  con- 
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cerned  myself.  Circumstances  have  just 
wakened  me  to  the  subject,  and  to  the 
perception,  that  my  private  fortune  has 
suffered,  and  will  suffer  yet  more  mate- 
rially, unless  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
find  united  in  the  same  person  a  lawyer 
and  a  friend.  I  have  looked  round,  and 
see  many  older  barristers  than  Mr.  Al- 
fred Percy,  but  none  so  likely  to  be  in- 
terested in  my  affairs  as  the  son  of  my 
earliest  friend,  and  few  more  capable  of 
conducting  them  with  diligence  and  abi- 
lity. May  I  hope,  Sir,  for  hereditary 
kindness  from  you,  as  well  as  for  profes- 
sional services?" 

No  one  knew  better  than  Lord  Oldbo- 
rough  how  to  seem  receiving,  whilst  he 
conferred  a  favor ;  and  if  ever  he  ap- 
peared harsh,  it  was  only  where  he  knew, 
that  the  people  to  whom  he  spoke  had 
not  feelings  worthy  of  his  consideration. 
— His  Lordship  was  as  much  pleased  by 
the  manner  in  which  this  trust  was  ac- 
cepted, as  our  young  lawyer  could  be 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  offered. 
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tf  My  papers  then  shall  be  sent  to 
you  directly,"  said  Lord  Oldboroiigh. — 
"  Look  over  them,  and  if  you  are  of 
opinion,  that  my  case  is  a  bad  one,  I  will 
stop  where  I  am. — If,  on  the  contrary, 
you  find  that  justice  and  law  are  on  my 
side,  proceed,  persist. — I  shall  trust  the 
whole  to  you,  Sir,  without  a  further 
question." 

Lord  Oldborough  next  spoke  of  a 
steward  of  his  at  Clermont-Park,  who, 
as  he  had  reason  to  suspect,  was  leagued 
with  a  certain  attorney,  Sharpe,  in  frau- 
dulent designs;  his  Lordship  hoped,  that 
Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  during  his  vacations, 
when  spent  in  that  neighbourhood, 
might,  consistently  with  his  professional 
duties,  find  time  to  see  into  these  affairs, 
and,  in  his  Lordship's  absence,  might 
supply  the  want  of  the  master's  eye. 

Alfred  assured  his  Lordship,  that  no 
effort  or  care  should  be  wanting  on  his 
part,  to  justify  the  high  confidence  with 
which  he  was  honored. 

"  Since  you  are  going  to  take  charge 
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of  my  business,  Sir/'  pursued  Lord  Old- 
borough,  "  it  is  fit  you  should  know  my 
views  relative  to  my  affairs. — In  my  pre- 
sent situation,  with  the  favor  I  enjoy, 
and  the  opportunities  I  command,  it 
would  be  easy  to  make  my  fortune 
whatever  I  pleased.  Avarice  is  not  my 
passion. — It  is  my  pride  not  to  increase 
the  burdens  of  my  country.— Mine  is  a 
generous  country,  ever  ready  to  reward 
her  public  servants,  living  or  dying. — 
But,  whilst  I  live,  never  will  I  speculate 
upon  her  generosity,  and,  when  I  die, 
never  shall  my  heirs  appeal  to  her  com- 
passion. My  power  at  it's  zenith,  and 
my  character  being  known,  I  can  afford 
to  lay  aside  much  of  that  adventitious 
splendor,  which  adds  nothing  to  true 
dignity.  Economy  and  dignity  are  com- 
patible— essential  to  each  other.  To 
preserve  independence,  and,  consequent- 
ly, integrity,  economy  is  necessary  in 
all  stations.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  determine 
.  .  .  for  I  am  not  stringing  sentences  to- 
gether, that  are  to  end  in  nothing,  I  de- 
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termine,  at  this  moment,  to  begin  to 
make  retrenchments  in  my  expenditure. 
The  establishment  at  Clermont-Park, 
whither  I  have  no  thoughts  of  returning, 
may  be  reduced.  I  commit  that,  Sir, 
to  your  discretion." 

Mr.  Temple  returned  with  the  papers, 
on  which  Lord  Oldborough  put  his  seal, 
and  said  his  solicitor  should,  with  all 
others  that  were  necessary,  deliver  them 
the  next  morning  to  Mr.  Percy. — Alfred, 
careful  never  to  intrude  a  moment  on 
the  time  of  the  minister,  rose,  and,  with- 
out repeating  his  thanks,  made  his  bow. 

"  I  consider  this  law-suit  as  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,"  said  Lord  Oldbo- 
rough, "  since  it  affords  me  means  at 
last  of  engaging  Mr.  Alfred  Percy  in 
my  service,  in  a  mode  which  cannot," 
added  his  Lordship,  smiling,  "  interfere 
with  his  family  horror  of  ministerial  pa- 
tronage." 

Alfred  said  something  respectfully  ex- 
pressive of  his  sense  of  the  professional 
advantage   he   must   derive  from   being 
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employed  by  Lord  Oldborough — a  .spe- 
cies of  patronage,  by  which  he  felt  him- 
self most  highly  honored,  and  for  which 
he  was  sure  his  whole  family  would  feel 
properly  grateful. 

"  Sir,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  follow- 
ing him  to  the  door,  "  if  I  had  ever 
doubted  it,  you  would  convince  me  that 
perfect  propriety  of  manner  is  consistent 
with  independence  of  mind. — As  to  the 
rest,  we  all  know  the  difference  between 

a  client  and  a  patron." 

Bows — and  not  a  word  more. — 
The  management  of  Lord  Oldbo- 
rough's  business  necessarily  led  to  an 
increase  of  intercourse  between  his  Lord- 
ship and  Alfred,  which  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  our  young  barrister,  not 
only  as  it  gave  him  opportunities  of  see- 
ing more  of  the  character  of  this  minis- 
ter, but  as  it  put  it  into  his  power  to  be 
of  service  occasionally  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Temple.  Chained  to  a  desk,  his  genius 
confined  to  the  forms  of  office,  and  with 
a  master  too  high,  and  an  associate  too 
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low,  to  afford  him  any  of  the  pleasures 
of  society,  he  had  languished  for  want  of 
a  companion. — A  few  minutes  at  a  time 
of  Alfred's  conversation  was  a  delightful 
cordial  to  him,  and  restored  the  vivacity 
and  energy  of  his  mind.  Alfred  encou- 
raged him  by  example  to  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  business,  showed  him,  that  a 
man  of  letters  may  become  a  man  of 
business,  and  that  the  habits  of  both  may 
be  rendered  compatible.  When  Temple 
recurred  to  his  regret  for  having  aban- 
doned the  certain  resource  of  a  profes- 
sion, and  envied  Alfred  his  independ- 
ence, Alfred  still  pointed  out  to  him,  that 
his  literary  talents  might  yet  ransom 
him  from  slavery,  and  ensure  him  fame 
and  fortune.  Temple  now  performed 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  all  that  re- 
gularity, which  is  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  dullness.  In  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness, in  that  leisure  which  order  afforded 
him,  he  employed  and  concentrated  his 
powers  on  a  political  question  of  consi- 
derable importance,   and  when   he  was 
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completely  master  of  the  subject,  he  rose 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  a 
speech,  which,  from  all  parties,  obtained 
deserved  appkiuse.  The  speech  was 
published. — A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr. 
Temple  happened  to  be  earlier  than  the 
usual  hour  of  levee,  and,  on  entering 
Lord  Oldborough's  cabinet,  he  found  his 
Lordship  reading,  and  reading  with  so 
much  attention,  that  he  did  not  observe 
him — he  heard  his  Lordship's  quick  and 
decided  pencil  mark  page  after  page. 
At  length,  rising  and  turning  to  throw 
the  book  on  the  table,  Lord  Oldborough 
saw  Mr.  Temple  copying  a  letter. 

"  An  excellent  speech  to  the  purpose, 
Sir,"— said  Lord  Oldborough.— \\  It  had 
it's  effect  on  the  house,  I  understand, 
and  I  thank  vour  friend,  Mr.  Alfred 
Percy,  for  putting  it  into  my  hands  at 
a  moment  when  I  could  read  it." — 

Lord  Oldborough  thought  for  some 
moments,  then  looked  over  some  official 
papers,  which  he  had  ordered  Mr.  Tem- 
ple to  draw  up. — 
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"  Very  well,  Sir — Very  well. —  A  man 
of  genius,  I  see,  can  become  a  man  of 
business." — 

His  Lordship  signed  the  papers,  and, 
when  that  was  finished,  turned  again  to 
Mr.  Temple. 

"  Sir,  some  time  ago  a  place  was  va- 
cant, which,  I  know,  you  had  reason  to 
expect. — It  was  given  to  Mr.  Shaw,  be- 
cause it  was  better  suited  to  him  than 
to  you. — The  manner  in  which  you  took 
your  disappointment  showed  a  confi- 
dence in  my  justice. — Have  you  any 
objection,  Mr.  Temple,  to  the  diploma- 
tic line?" 

"  I  fear ...  or  I  should  say,  I  hope,  my 
Lord,  that  I  have  not  the  habits  of  dis- 
simulation, which,  as  I  have  always  un- 
derstood, are  necessary  to  success  in  the 
diplomatic  line." 

"  You  have  understood  wrongly,  Sir," 
— replied  Lord  Oldborough. — "  I,  who 
have  seen  something  of  courts,  and  know 
something  of  diplomacy,  am  of  opinion, 
that  a  man  of  sense,  who  knows  what  he 
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is  about,  who  says  the  thing  that  is,  who 
will  tell  at  once  what  he  can  do,  and 
what  he  cannot,  would  succeed  better 
as  a  negociator  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  than  could  any  diplomatist  with 
all  the  simulation  and  dissimulation  of 
Chesterfield,  or  with  the  tact  of  Ma- 
zarin." 

"  Indeed  !  my  Lord !" — said  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, looking  up  with  an  air  of  surprise 
that  almost  expressed, 

"  Then,  why  did  you  choose  Cun- 
ningham Falconer  for  an  Envoy  ?" 

"  Pray  !"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  tak- 
ing a  long  inspiration  with  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  "  pray !  with  that  despatch  this 
morning  from  Mr.  Cunningham  Fal- 
coner were  there  any  private  letters  ?" 

"  One  for  Commissioner  Falconer, 
my  Lord." 

"  None  from  Count  Altenberg  to 
me?" 

"  None,  my  Lord." 

The  minister  took  a  walk,  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  then  returning  to 
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Mr.  Temple,  said  — c*  His  Majesty 
thinks  proper,  Sir,  to  appoint  you  En- 
voy in  the  place  of  Mr.  Cunningham 
Falconer,  who  is  recalled. " 

"  I  thank  you,  my  Lord — his  Ma- 
jesty does  me  great  honor,"  cried  Mr. 
Temple,  with  sudden  gratitude — then,  his 
countenance  and  tone  instantly  chang- 
ing from  joy  to  sorrow,  he  added,  "  His 
Majesty  does  me  great  honor,  my  Lord, 
but " 

"  But  not  great  pleasure  it  seems, 
Sir,"  said  Lord  Oldborough.  — "  I 
thought,  Mr.  Temple,  you  had  trusted 
to  me  the  advancement  of  your  for- 
tune." 

"  My  fortune! My  Lord,  I   am 

struck  with  surprise  and  gratitude  by 
your  Lordship's  goodness  in  taking 
thought  for  the  advancement  of  my  for- 
tune.  But  I  have  other  feelings .  . .  ." 

<c  And  may  I  ask,  what  is  the  nature 
of  your  other  feelings,  Sir  ?" 

"  My  Lord—excuse  me  ...  I  cannot 
tell  them  to  you." 
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"  One  word  more,  Sir. — Do  you  hesi- 
tate, from  any  motives  of  delicacy,  with 
respect  to  the  present  Envoy?" 

"  No,  my  Lord,  you  look  too  high 
for  my  motive  .  .  .  and  the  higher  I  am 
sensible  that  I  stand  in  your. Lordship's 
opinion,  the  greater  is  my  fear  of  falling* 
— I  beg  you  will  excuse  me,  the  offer 
that  your  Lordship  has  had  the  goodness 
to  make  would  be  the  height  of  my  am- 
bition— but  when  opposing  motives  draw 
the  will  in  contrary  directions  .  .  .  ." 

"  Sir,  if  you  are  going  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit  of  metaphysics,  excuse  me," 
said  Lord  Oldborough. — "  there  I  must 

leave  you. 1  protest,  Sir,  you  are 

past  my  comprehension. " 

"  And  past  my  own,"  cried  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, "  for,"  with  effort  and  emphasis,  he 
uttered  the  words,  "  I  am  ...  in  love." 

u  I  think,"  said  Lord  Oldborough, 
coolly,  "  I  told  you  so,  Sir,  more  than 
a  month  ago." 

<c  I  have  said  it !  and  said  it  to  Lord 
Oldborough!" — exclaimed  Mr.  Temple, 
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looking,   as   one   uncertain  whether   he 
were  dreaming,  or  awake. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  uncommon  to  se- 
lect a  minister  of  state  for  the  confident 
of  a  love  affair,"  said  Lord  Oldborough, 
with  an  air  of  some  repressed  humor. 

cc  I  knew  I  should  expose  myself  to 
your  Lordship's  derision, "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Temple. — 

He  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his 
own  feelings,  as  he  pronounced  these 
words,  to  observe  in  his  Lordship's  coun- 
tenance, an  extraordinary  emotion. — It 
was  visible  but  for  one  instant. 

With  a  look  more  placid,  and  a  tone 
somewhat  below  his  usual  voice,  Lord 
Oldborough  said,  "  You  have  misjudged 
me  much,  Mr.  Temple,  if  you  have  con- 
ceived, that  your  feelings,  that  such  feel- 
ings, would  be  matter  of  derision  to  me. 
But  since  you  have  touched  upon  this 
subject,  let  me  give  you  one  hint — Am- 
bition wears  better  than  Love." 

Lord  Oldborough  sat  down  to  write, 
and  added,  "  one  fortnight,  during  this 
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recess,  I  can  spare  you,  Mr.  Temple — 
Mr.  Shaw  will  undertake  your  part  of 
the  business  of  office.  At  the  end  of  the 
ensuing  fortnight,  I  trust  you  will  let 
me  have  your  answer." 

Full  of  gratitude,  Mr.  Temple  could 
express  it  only  by  a  bow — and  retired 

The   antichamber  was   now  filling 

fast  for  the  levee — there  was  no  possibi- 
lity, the  secretary  saw,  of  making  his 
way  through  it,  no  possibility  of  his 
thoughts  escaping,  for  a  moment,  to  bis 
own  affairs. 

One  person  after  another  stopped  him ; 
all  had  some  pressing  business,  or  some 
business  which  they  thought  of  conse- 
quence, either  to  the  nation  or  them- 
selves. 

<c  Mr.  Temple,  I  must  trouble  you  to 
look  over  these  heads  of  a  bill." 

"  Mr.  Temple !  .  .  .  My  memorial  .  . . 
just  give  me  your  advice  .  .  ." 

"  Sir  ...  I  wrote  a  letter,  three  weeks 
ago,  to  Lord  Oldborough,  on  the  her- 

VOL.  III.  O 
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ring  fishery,  to  which  I  have  not  had 
the  honor  of  an  answer/' 

"  Mr.  Temple  .  .  .  the  address  from 
Nottingham  .  .  .  Where's  the  reply  ?" 

"  Mr.  Temple,  may  I  know  whether 
his  Lordship  means  to  see  us  gentlemen 
from  the  City  about  the  loan  ?" 

tt  Sir — Pray,  Sir !  .  .  .  My  new  inven- 
tion for  rifling  cannon — Ordnance  de- 
partment ! — Sir,  I  did  apply — War  Of- 
fice too,  Sir  ! — It's  very  hard  I  can't  get 
an  answer — bandied  about ! — Sir,  I  can't 
think  myself  well  used  .  .  .  Government 
shall  hear  more." 

"  One  word,  Mr.  Temple,  if  you 
please,  about  tithes  . .  .  I've  an  idete .  .  ." 

Jf  Temple,  don't  forget  the  Littleford 
turnpike  bill " 

V  Mr.  Temple,  who  is  to  second  the 
motion  on  Indian  affairs?" 

ci  Temple,  my  good  friend,  did  you 
speak  to  Lord  Oldborough  about  my 
little  affair  for  Tom  ?" 

"  Mr.  Temple,  a  word  in  your  ear — 
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the  member  for  the  borough,  you  know, 
is  dead ;  letters  must  be  written  directly 
to  the  corporation. " 

cc  Temple,  my  dear  friend,  before  you 
go,  give  me  a  frank/' 

"  A  very  full  levee,  Mr.  Temple ! — 
I'll  just  make  my  bow  and  retire" — said 
an  idle  gentleman, 

Mr.  Temple  wished  that  he  could  do 
the  same.  Levee  over  at  last — and  ne- 
ver did  levee  appear  so  long.  Mr.  Tem- 
ple got  away  from  memorialists,  peti- 
tioners, grievances,  men  of  business, 
idle  men,  newsmen,  and  dear  friends, 
then  hastened  to  Alfred  to  unburden  his 
mind — and  to  rest  his  exhausted  spirits. 


o  2 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


The  moment  that  Mr.  Temple  reached 
his  friend's  chambers,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  chair. 

if  What  repose !  What  leisure  !  What 
retirement  is  here  !  cried  he—"  A  man 
can  think  and  feel  a  moment  for  him- 
self." 

■cc  Not  well,  I  fear,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crackling  of  these  parchments,"  said 
Alfred,  folding  up  the  deeds  at  which 
he  had  been  at  work — fj  And  I  wonder 
you  don't  complain,  as  you  used  to  do, 
of  their  musty  smell ;  for  my  part  I 
think  I  am  like  that  good  Lawyer,  who 
acquired  a  special  love  for  the  smell  of 
old  deeds — However,  I  have  now  done 
my  business  for  this  day,  and  I  am  your 
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man  for  what  you  please — If  you  are  not 
engaged  by  some  of  your  great  people, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  dine  together." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr. 
Temple. 

"  And  where  shall  we  dine?"  said 
Alfred. 

"  Any  where  you  please — But  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  you,  Alfred,  don't 
think  of  dining  yet." 

"  At  the  old  work  1"  cried  Alfred. 

"  You  think  of  convincing,  while  I  think  of  dining." 

But,  as  he  spoke,  Alfred  observed  his 
friend's  agitated  countenance,  and  im- 
mediately becoming  serious,  he  drew  a 
chair  beside  Mr.  Temple,  and  said : 

"  I  believe,  Temple,  you  have  some- 
thing to  say,  that  you  are  anxious  about. 
You  know,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  I 
can  do,  head,  hand,  and  heart  are  at 
your  serviee." 

"  Of  that  I  am  quite  sure,  else  I 
should  not  come  here  to  open  my  heart 
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to  you,"  replied  Mr.  Temple.  Then  he 
related  all  that  had  just  passed  between 
Lord  Oldborough  and  himself,  and  end- 
ed by  asking  Alfred,  €€  whether  he 
thought  there  was  any  chance  of  success 
for  his  love  ?" 

"  You  have  not  told  me  who  the  Lady 
is,"  said  Alfred. 

"  Have  not  I  ? — but,  surely,  you  can 
guess  ?" 

"  I  have  guessed — but  I  wish  to  be 
mistaken — Lady  Frances  Arlington  ?" 

"  Quite  mistaken — Guess  again — and 
nearer  home." 

"  Nearer  home  ! — One  of  my  sisters  ? 
— Not  Caroline,  I  hope  ?" 

«  No"— 

<c  Then  it  must  be  as  I  once  hoped 
.  .  .  But  why  did  you  never  mention  it 
to  me  before  ?" 

Mr.  Temple  declared,  that  he  had 
thought  there  was  so  little  chance  of 
his  ever  being  in  circumstances  in  which 
he  could  marry,  especially  a  woman  wh© 
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had  not  a  large  fortune  of  her  own,  that 
he  had  scarcely  ventured  to  avow,  even 
to  himself,  his  attachment. 

"  I  thought  my  love  would  wear  itself 
out,"  added  he.  "  Indeed  I  did  not 
know  how  serious  a  business  it  was,  till 
this  sudden  proposal  was  made  to  me  of 
leaving  England :  then  I  felt,  that  I  should 
drag,  at  every  step,  a  lengthening  chain. 
In  plain  prose,  I  cannot  leave  England 
without  knowing  my  fate.  But  don't 
let  me  make  a  fool  of  myself,  Alfred. 
No  man  of  sense  will  do  more  than  ha- 
zard  a  refusal :  that  every  man  ought  to 
do,  or  he  sacrifices  the  dignity  of  the 
woman  he  loves  to  his  own  false  pride. 
I  know,  that  in  these  days  gentlemen 
suitors  are  usually  expert  in  sounding  the 
relations  of  the  lady  they  wish  to  address. 
To  inquire,  whether  the  lady  is  engaged 
or  not,  is,  I  think,  prudent  and  honor- 
able :  but  beyond  this,  I  consider  it  to 
be  treacherous  and  base  to  endeavor, 
by  any  indirect  means,  to  engage  rela- 
tions to  say,  what  a  lover  should  learn 
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only  from  the  lady  herself.  Therefore, 
my  dear  friend,  all  I  ask  is,  whether 
you  have  reason  to  believe,  that  your 
sister  Rosamond's  heart  is  preengaged; 
or  if  you  think,  that  there  is  such  a  cer- 
tainty of  my  being  rejected,  as  ought,  in 
common  prudence,  to  prevent  my  ha- 
zarding the  mortification  of  a  refusal  ?" 

Alfred  assured  his  friend,  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  belief,  Rosamond's  heart  was 
disengaged — 

"  And,"  continued-he,  <c  as  a  witness 
is  or  ought  to  be  prepared  to  tell  his 
cause  of  belief,  I  will  give  you  mine — 
Some  time  since  I  was  commissioned  by 
a  gentleman,  who  wished  to  address  her, 
to  make  the  previous  inquiry,  and  the 
answer  was,  quite  disengaged. — Now  as 
she  did  not  accept  of  this  gentleman, 
there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  did 
not  engage  her  affections  .  .  ." 

"  Was  he  rich  or  poor,  may  I  ask  ?" 
interrupted  Mr.  Temple. 

"  That  is  a  leading  question,"  said  Al- 
fred. 
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i€  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  me  who  the 
gentleman  was,  I  know  that  would  not 
be  a  fair  question,  and  I  trust  I  should  be 
as  far  from  asking,  as  you  from  answer- 
ing it. — But  there  are  so  many  rich,  as 
well  as  so  many  poor  men  in  the  world, 
that  in  answering  to  the  inquiry,  rich  or 
poor  ?  what  city  or  court  man  do  you 
name?.— I  want  only  to  draw  a  general 
inference,  as  to  your  sister's  taste  for 
wealth." 

"  Her  taste  is  assuredly  not  exclusive- 
ly for  wealth,  for  her  last  admirer  was  a 
gentleman  of  very  large  fortune." 

"  I  am  happy,  at  least  in  that  respect, 
in  not  resembling  him,"  said  Mr.  Tem- 
ple. "  Now  for  my  other  question — 
What  chance  ....  for  myself?" 

if.  Of  that,  my  good  friend,  you  must 
judge  for  yourself. — By  your  own  rule  all 
you  have  a  right  to  hear  is,  that  I,  Ro- 
samond's brother  *  .  .  .  have  no  reason 
for  believing  that  she  has  such  a  repug- 
nance to  you,  as  would  make  a  refusal 
05 
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certain. — And  that  you  may  not  too  much 
admire  my  discretion,  I  must  add,  that 
if  I  had  a  mind  to  tell  you  more,  I  could 
not.  All  I  know  is  that  Rosamond,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  my  family,  in  their 
letters,  spoke  of  you  with  general  appro- 
bation, but  I  do  not  believe  the  idea  o* 
considering  you  as  her  lover  ever  entered 
into  her  head,  or  theirs." — 

"  But  now  the  sooner  it  enters  the  bet- 
ter," cried  Mr.  Temple,  "  Will  you  .... 
can  you  ....  Have  not  you  business  to 
do  for  Lord  Oldborough  at  Clermont- 
Park  ?" 

"  Yes — and  I  am  glad  of  it,  as  it  gives 
mean  opportunity  of  indulging  myself  in 
going  with  you,  my  dear  Temple  ..... 
I  am  ready  to  set  out  at  any  moment." 

"  God  bless  you  ! — The  sooner  the  bet- 
ter then. — This  night  in  the  coach  if  you 
please. — I'll  run  and  take  our  places," 
said  he,  snatching  up  his  hat. 

"  Better  send," — cried  Alfred,  stopping 
him,  *  my  man  can  run  and  take  places 
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in  a  coach  as  well  as  you,  though  he  is 
not  in  love. — Do  you  stay  with  me.  We 
will  go  to  the  coffee-house;  dine,  and  be 
ready  to  set  off." 

Mr  Temple  acceded. 

cf  In  the  mean  time,"  said  Alfred, 
"  you  have  relations  and  connexions  of 
your  own,  who  should  be  consulted." 

Temple  said  he  was  sure,  that  all  his 
relations  and  connexions  would  highly 
approve  of  an  alliance  with  the  Percy  fa- 
mily.— cc  But  in  fact,"  added  he,  "  that  is 
all  they  will  care  about  the  matter.  My 
relations,  though  high  and  mighty  peo- 
ple, have  never  been  of  any  service  to 
me;  they  are  too  grand,  and  too  happy, 
to  mind  whether  a  younger  brother  of  a 
younger  brother  sinks  or  swims  ;  whether 
I  live  in  single  wretchedness,  or  double 
blessedness. — Not  one  relation  has  nature 
given,  who  cares  for  me  half  as  much  as 
the  friend  I  have  made  for  myself." 

Sincerely  as  Alfred  was  his  friend,  and 
warmly  interested  for  his  success,  yet  he 
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did  not  let  this  friendship  interfere  with 
the  justice  due  to  his  sister,  of  leaving  her 
sole  arbitress  of  a  question,  which  most 
concerned  her  happiness. 

"  You  understand,  Temple,"  said  he, 
"  before  we  set  out,  that  my  wishes  in 
your  favor  are  nothing  to  the  purpose. — 
Much  as  I  should  like  to  have  you  for  my 
brother-in-law,  if  love  and  fortune  per- 
mit, yet  observe,  I  shall  use  no  influence 
with  my  sister,  direct  or  indirect.— In- 
deed, my  being  conscious  of  my  own  at- 
tachment to  you  will  make  me  peculiarly 
delicate  and  careful  not  to  interfere  or  bias 
her  in  any  degree,  by  telling  my  wishes." 

Mr.  Temple  understood  and  approved 
of  this,  declaring,  that  it  was  precisely 
what  he  desired,  and  what  he  should  do 
by  any  friend  and  sister  in  similar  circum- 
stances. His  pride  and  reason,  he  said, 
would  equally  revolt  from  the  idea  of  in- 
terference of  friends  in  his  favor. — 
<c  Luckily  there  is  no  probability  of  this, 
for  I  am  too  poor  for  any  prudent  friend 
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to  interfere  in  my  favor. — And  were  I  as 
rich  as  Croesus,  your  sister's  family  I 
know  practically,  as  well  as  theoretically, 
would  leave  her  entirely  to  her  own  deci- 
sion.' ' — 

All  these  preliminary  delicacies — tout 
not  false  delicacies,  settled,  the  two 
friends  set  out  on  their  journey. — During 
the  last  stage  they  were  lucky  enough  to 
have  the  coach  to  themselves,  and  Mr. 
Temple  made  himself  amends  for  the  re- 
straint, under  which  he  had  labored  dur- 
ing the  preceding  part  of  the  journey, 
whilst  he  had  been  oppressed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  men,  whose  talk  was  of  the 
lower  concerns  of  life. — After  he  had  des- 
canted for  some  time  on  the  perfections 
of  his  mistress,  he  ended  with  expressing 
his  surprise,  that  his  friend,  who  had  often 
of  late  rallied  him  upon  his  being  in  love, 
had  not  guessed  sooner  who  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  passion. — 

Alfred  said,  that  the  idea  of  Rosamond 
had  occurred  to  him,  because  his  friend's 
absence  of  mind  might  be  dated   from 
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the  time  of  his  last  visit  to  Clermont- 
Park  ;  but  said  Alfred,  as  Lady  Frances 
Arlington  was  there,  and  as  I  had  former- 
ly fancied,  that  her  Ladyship's  wish  to 
captivate  or  dazzle  you  had  not  been 
quite  without  effect,  I  was  still  in  doubt, 
and  thought  even  your  praises  of  Rosa- 
mond's disposition  and  temper,  compared 
with  her  Ladyship's,  might  only  be  ruse 
de  guerre,  or  ruse  d'  amour. 

"  There  was  no  ruse  in  the  case,"  said 
Mr.  Temple;  "  I  confess,  that  when  I 
first  emerged  from  my  obscurity  into  all 
the  light  and  life  of  the  world  of  fashion, 
my  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  before  I  re- 
covered the  use  of  them  sufficiently  to 
compare  the  splendid  objects  by  which  I 
found  myself  surrounded,  I  was  wonder- 
fully struck  with  the  appearance  of  Lady 
Frances  Arlington,  and  did  not  measure, 
as  I  ought,  the  immense  difference  be- 
tween Lord  Oldborough's  secretary,  and 
the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Greenwich. — • 
Lady  Frances,  from  mere  gaieti  de  casur, 
likes  to  break  hearts;  and  she  wished  to 
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add  one,  however  insignificant,  to  the 
number  of  her  conquests.— I,  a  simple 
man  of  literature,  unskilled  in  the  wick- 
ed ways  of  the  fair,  was  charmed  by  the 
innocent  naivete  and  frank  gayety  of  Lady 
Frances,  and  all  that  was 

u  Strangely  wild,  or  madly  gay, 
"  I  calPd  it  only  pretty  Fanny's  way." 

u  Fortunately,  just  as  I  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  exchanging  true  sighs  for 
false  smiles,  I  became  acquainted  with 
your  sister  Rosamond.  In  the  country, 
and  under  circumstances  more  favorable 
for  the  development  of  character,  than 
any  which  might  occur  for  months  or 
years  in  a  town  life,  where  all  the  men 
and  women  are  merely  actors,  I  had  lei- 
sure to  see  and  mark  the  difference  and 
the  resemblance  between  Lady  Frances 
Arlington's  character,  and  that  of  your 
sister. — They  resembled  each  other  in  na- 
tural quickness  of  intellect,  and  of  feel- 
ing ;   in  wit,  sprightliness,    and   enthu- 
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siasm,  they  were  also  to  a  certain  degree 
alike. — 

I  was  amused  by  Lady  Frances  Ar- 
lington's lively  nonsense,  till  I  heard 
your  sister's  lively  sense. — Her  Lady- 
ship hazards  saying  every  thing  that  oc- 
curs to  her,  and  often  makes  happy  hits ; 
but  your  sister's  style  of  wit  is  far  supe- 
rior, and  far  more  agreeable,  because  it 
has  the  grace,  elegance,  and,  above  all, 
the  infinite  variety,  which  literary  allu- 
sion supplies.  I  found  myself  pleased, 
not  only  with  what  she  said,  but  with 
the  trains  of  ideas,  that,  by  a  single  word, 
she  often  suggested.  Conversing  with 
her,  my  mind  was  kept  always  active, 
without  ever  being  over  exerted  or  fa- 
tigued.—I  can  look  back,  and  trace  the 
whole  progress  of  my  attachment.  I  be- 
gan in  this  way,  by  finding  her  conver- 
sation most  delightful- — but  soon  disco- 
vered, that  she  was  not  only  more  enter- 
taining and  more  cultivated,  but  far  more 
amiable  than   my  idol,    Lady  Frances, 
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because  she  had  never  been  an  idol,  and 
did  not  expect  to  be  adored. — Then  she 
was  more  interesting,  because  more  ca- 
pable of  being  interested. — Lady  Frances 
requires  much  sympathy,  but  gives  little; 
and,  for  that  enthusiasm  of  teihper  which 
had,  at  first,  charmed  me  in  her  Lady- 
ship, I  began  to  lose  my  taste,  when  I 
observed  that  it  was  always  excited  by 
trifles,  and  by  trifles  that  concerned  her- 
self more  than  any  one  else. — I  used  to 
think  her — what  every  body  calls  her — 
a   perfectly   natural  character,    and   so, 
perhaps,  she  is — but  not  the  better  for 
that — since  she  is  what,  I  am  afraid,  we 
all    are   naturally — selfish. — Her   Lady- 
ship, if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  en- 
thusiastically  selfish. — Your   sister — en- 
thusiastically generous. — Lady  Frances's 
manners  are  caressing,  yet,  I  doubt,  whe- 
ther she  feels  affection  for  any  one  living, 
except  just  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  ministering  to  her  fancies. — It  was 
Miss  Percy's  warm  affection  for  her  sister 
Caroline,  which  first  touched  my  heart. 
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— I  saw  each  in  her  own  family. — The 
contrast  was  striking — In  short,  by  the 
joint  effect — of  contrast  and  resemblance, 
my  love  for  one  Lady  decreased  as  fast, 
as  it  increased  for  the  other — and  I  had 
just  wit  and  judgment  enough  to  escape 
from  snares,  that  could  not  have  held 
me  long,  to  chains  that  have  power  to 
hold  me  for  ever." 

To  this  history  of  the  birth  and  pro- 
gress of  his  love  Mr.  Temple  added 
many  expressions  of  his  hopes,  fears, 
and  regrets,  that  he  had  not  five  thou- 
sand a  year  instead  of  five  hundred,  to 
offer  his  mistress;  he  at  length  became 
absolutely  silent. — They  were  within 
view  of  the  Hills,  and  too  many  feelings 
crowded  upon  his  mind,  to  be  expressed 
in  words. 

And  now  we  might  reasonably  contrive 
to  fill 

"  Twelve  vast  French  romances  neatly  gilt/' 

with  the  history  of  the  following  eventful 
fortnight — including  the  first  surprise  at 
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the  arrival  of  the  travellers — the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Temple's  love — the  astonish- 
ment of  Rosamond  on  discovering,  that 
she  was  the  object  of  this  passion — of  a 
passion  so  generous  and  ardent — the  con- 
sequent and  rapid  discovery  of  a  hundred 
perfections  in  the  gentleman,  which  had 
before  escaped  her  penetration — the 
strong  peculiar  temptation  to  marry  him, 
because  he  had  not  enough  to  live  upon 
—•the  reaction  of  generosity  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  which  forbade 
to  ruin  her  lover's  fortune.  The  fluctu- 
ations of  sentiment  and  imagination,  the 
delicacies  of  generosity,  gratitude,  love, 
and  finally  the  decision  of  common  sense, 
reason,  and  prudence. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Rosamond,  not  only 
that  she  had  prudent  friends,  but  that 
they  had  not  made  her  in  the  least  afraid 
of  their  superior  wisdom,  so  that  she  had, 
from  the  time  she  was  a  child,  told  them 
every  idea,  as  it  rose  in  her  vivid  imagi- 
nation, and  every  feeling  of  her  suscep- 
tible heart ;  imprudent  as  she  might  ap- 
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pear  in  her  confidential  conversation, 
that  imprudence  never  passed  from  words 
to  actions. — And  now,  when  she  was 
called  upon  in  an  important  event  of  life, 
to  decide  for  herself;  she  acted  with  con- 
summate discretion. 

Mr.  Temple's  character  and  manners 
peculiarly  pleased  her,  and  his  being  a 
man  of  birth  and  family  certainly  ope- 
rated much  in  his  favor.  Her  parents 
now,  as  in  Mr.  Gresham's  case,  did  not 
suffer  their  own  tastes  or  prepossessions 
to  interfere  with  her  happiness.  They 
had  never  urged  her  to  accept  of  Mr. 
Gresham,  because  he  was  rich ;  nor  did 
they  influence  her  to  reject  Mr.  Temple, 
because  he  was  poor ;  but,  without  lean- 
ing too  much  to  the  worldly  or  to  the 
romantic  side  of  the  question,  they  plac- 
ed before  her  all  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  marrying  a  man  of  Mr. 
Temple's  confined  circumstances,  and 
they  left  her  understanding  and  feelings> 
to  determine  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Caroline,  grateful  for  the  sympathy* 
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which  Rosamond  had  always  shown  her, 
took  the  warmest  interest  in  this  affair. — 
Caroline  was  the  most  excellent,indulgent, 
yet  safe  confident;  and  as  a  hearer,  she  was 
absolutely  indefatigable;  Rosamond  ne- 
ver found  her  too  busy,  too  lazy,  or  too 
sleepy  to  listen  to  her — late  at  night, 
early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  most 
hurried  moment  of  the  day,  it  was  all 
the  same,  Caroline  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing  to  do,  but  to  hear,  think,  and  feel 
for  Rosamond. 

"  My  dear  Caroline,"  cried  Rosamond, 
u  I  must  marry  Mr.  Temple  at  once,  on 
purpose  to  pay  you  for  your  patience  in 
listening  to  me." 

"  And  how  will  your  marrying  him 
pay  me?" 

"  Why  you  know  if  I  marry  him  next 
week,  the  week  afterwards  I  shall  ac- 
company him  on  his  embassy  to  that 
Court,  where  I  shall  see  your  Count 
Altenberg  ....  I  beg  your  pardon  .... 
Really,  my  dear  Caroline,  I  did  not  think 
that  name  would  crimson  your  face  so 
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deeply. — You  have  been  so  completely 
intent  on  my  affairs,  that  I  thought  you 
had  forgotten  your  own." 

Caroline  turned  the  conversation,  and 
spoke  of  Mr.  Temple,  reminding  Rosa- 
mond, "  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
she  should  come  to  some  decision,  as  the 
fortnight  allowed  by  Lord  Oldborough 
had  now  nearly  elapsed.  Mr.  Temple's 
understanding,  temper,  disposition,  and 
manners,  Rosamond  allowed  to  be  ex- 
cellent— his  conversation  was  particularly 
agreeable.— -In  short,  after  searching  in 
vain  for  an  objection,  she  was  obliged  to 
confess,  that  she  liked  him.  Indeed,  be- 
fore she  had  allowed  this  in  words,  her 
mother  and  sister  had  made  the  disco- 
very, and  had  seen  the  struggle  in  her 
mind  between  love  and  prudence. — Mr. 
Temple's  fortune  was  not  sufficient  for 
them  to  live  upon,  and  she  knew  that  a 
wife  in  his  present  circumstances  must 
be  a  burden  to  him ;  therefore,  notwith- 
standing all  that  his  passion,  and  all  that 
her  own  partiality  ceuld  urge,  she  de- 
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cidedly  refused  his  proposal  of  an  imme- 
diate union,  nor  would  she  enter  into 
any  engagement,  or  suffer  him  to  bind 
himself  by  any  promise  for  the  future; 
but  he  obtained  permission  to  correspond 
with  her  during  his  absence  from  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  hope  that  she  was 
not  quite  indifferent  to  him,  he  took 
leave  of  her — returned  to  town — waited 
upon  Lord  Oldborough — accepted  of  the 
embassy,  and  prepared  for  his  departure 
to  the  continent. 

"  How  I  shall  like  to  read  his  first 
letter  from  abroad  !"  said  Rosamond — 
looking  at  Caroline — "  not  for  my  own 
sake,  or  his,  my  dear,  but  just  that  we 
may  satisfy  our  curiosity  about  the  person 
who  must  not  be  named. " 

Now  that  there  was  an  approaching 
possibility  and  probability  of  hearing  of 
Count  Altenberg,  Caroline  felt  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  adhere  to  her  resolu- 
tion of  never  thinking  of  him,  especially 
as  her  mind,  which  had  been  actively 
occupied  and  deeply  interested  in  her 
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sister's  concerns,  was  now  left  to  return 
upon  itself  in  all  the  leisure  of  retire- 
ment.*—Fortunately  for  her,  about  this 
time,  she  was  again  called  upon  for  that 
sympathy,  which  she  was  ever  ready  to 
give  to  her  friends. — She  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mrs.  Hungerford. 

Letter  from  Mrs.  Hungerford    to   Miss 
Caroline  Percy. 

11  Come,  my  beloved  Caroline,  my 
dear  young  friend,  friend  of  my  family, 
and  of  -all  who  are  most  near  and  dear  to 
me$  come,  and  enjoy  with  me  and  them 
that  happiness,  which  your  judicious 
kindness  long  since  foresaw,  and  your 
prudence  promoted. — 

"  Had  you  any  of  that  mean  spirit  of 
coquetry,  which  I  see  in  so  many,  you 
might  with  charms  and  talents  such  as 
yours  have  entangled  Mr.  Barclay  in  a 
hopeless  passion,  and  have  wasted  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  a  fruitless  pur- 
suit.— But  you  at  once  knew  your  own 
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mind,  convinced  him  that  you  knew  it, 
and  restored  him  to  himself.  You  might 
have  exhibited  him  a  captive  in  your 
chains — honorable  he  would  have  thought 
them,  and  so  would  any  other  man  of 
taste  and  sense — but  you  preferred 
to  the  gratification  of  vanity  the  cer- 
tainty of  not  wounding  the  feelings  of  a 
friend,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  you 
have  in  that  friend  one,  who  loves  and 
admires  you  as  warmly  as  I  do — I  can- 
not say  more. — 

\*  My  niece,  Lady  Mary  Pembroke, 
is  at  last  convinced,  that  she  has  it  in 
her  power  to  make  Mr.  Barclay  perma- 
nently happy.  Mr.  Barclay  has  been 
obliged  to  take  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  to  convince  her  of  the  steadiness  of 
his  attachment.  Indeed,  her  objection 
— that  he  had  been  charmed  by  such  a 
coquet  as  the  lady  by  whom  we  first  saw 
him  captivated,  appeared  to  me  strong, 
and  I  thought  my  niece  right  for  adher- 
ing to  it,  more  especially  as  I  believed, 
that  at  the  time  her  affections  pleaded 

VOL.  ill.  p 
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against  her  reason  in  his  favor,  and  that, 
if  she  had  been  convinced  long  ago,  it 
would  not  have  been  against  her  will. 

"  Mr.  Barclay  has  behaved  like  a  man 
of  sense  and  honor.  Without  disguise 
he  told  her  of  his  former  attachment  to 
you. — She  instantly  made  an  answer, 
which  raised  her  high  in  my  estimation. 
She  replied,  that  Mr.  Barclay's  being  de- 
tached from  Lady  Angelica  Headingham 
by  your  superior  merit  was  to  her  the 
strongest  argument  in  his  favor.  She 
must,  she  said,  have  felt  insecure  in  the 
possession  of  a  heart,  which  had  been 
transferred  directly  from  Lady  Angelica 
to  herself,  because  she  was  conscious, 
that  her  own  disposition  was  so  different 
from  her  Ladyship's ;  but  in  succeeding 
to  the  affection,  which  he  had  felt  for  a 
woman  of  your  character,  she  would  feel 
perfect  security,  or  at  least  reasonable 
hope,  that  by  similar,  though  certainly 
inferior  qualities,  she  might  ensure  his 
happiness  and  her  own. — They  are  to 
be  married  next  week — Lady  Mary  par- 
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ticularly  wishes  that  you  should  be  one 
of  her  bride-maids— Come  then,  my  love, 
and  bring  all  your  Percys. — I  shall  not 
perfectly  enjoy  my  own  and  my  niece's 
happiness,  till  you  share  it  with  me — 
My  daughter  Mortimer,  insists  upon 
signing  this  as  well  as  myself, 

Mary-Elizabeth  Hungerford, 

Kate  Mortimer/  ' 

Caroline  and  all  Mrs.  HungerforcT s 
Percys  obeyed  her  summons  with  ala- 
crity. Lady  Mary  Pembroke's  marriage 
with  Mr.  Barclay  was  solemnized  under 
the  happiest  auspices,  and  in  the  midst 
of  approving  and  sympathizing  friends. 
—As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over, 
and  she  had  embraced  and  con- 
gratulated her  niece,  Mrs.  Hungerford 
turned  to  Mrs.  Percy,  and  in  alow  voice 
said, 

"  If  it  were  not  too  much  for  one  so 
happy  as  I  am,  so  rich  in  blessings,  to 
ask  one  blessing  more,  I  should  ask  to 
P2 
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be  permitted  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 

our  dear  Caroline " — Mrs.  Hun- 

gerford  pressed  Mrs.  Percy's  hand,  but 
could  say  no  more;  the  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks  as  she  looked  up  to  Heaven. 
—Some  minutes  afterwards,  following 
Caroline  with  her  eyes, 

"  Look  at  her,  Mrs.  Percy!0  said  Mrs. 
Hungerford.  "  Did  ever  selfish  coquet, 
in  the  height  of  triumph  over  lover  or 
rival,  enjoy  such  pleasure,  as  you  see 
sparkling  at  this  moment  in  that  dear 
girl's  countenance?" 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  set  off  im- 
mediately for  Mr.  Barclay's  seat  in  Berk- 
shire. Lady  Florence  accompanied  her 
sister;  and  Mrs.  Hungerford,  after  parting 
from  both  her  nieces,  entreated  that  Caro- 
line might  be  left  with  her.  "  It  is  a  selfish 
request  I  know,  my  dear,  but  at  my  age 
I  cannot  afford  to  be  generous  of  the  so- 
ciety of  those  I  love. — Allow  me  to  plead 

rny  age,  and  my Well,    I   will 

not  say  more,  since  I  see  it  gives  yow 
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pain,  and  since  I  see  you  will  grant  the 
prayer  of  my  petition,  rather  than  hear 
my  claims  to  your  compassion. " 

Caroline  liked  particularly  to  stay  with 
Mrs.  Hungerford  at  this  time,  when 
there  was  not  any  company  at  the  Cas- 
tle, no  one  but  Mrs.  Hungerford  and  her 
daughter,  so  that  she  had  the  full  and 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  society. — At 
this  time  of  her  life,  and  in  the  state  of 
her  mind  at  this  period,  no  society  could 
have  been  more  agreeable,  soothing,  and 
useful  to  Caroline,  than  that  of  such  a 
friend  as  Mrs.  Hungerford.  One,  who 
had  not  forgotten  the  passions  of  youth  ; 
who  could  give  at  once  sympathy  and 
counsel ;  who  was  willing  to  allow  to 
love  it's  full  and  exquisite  power  to  exalt 
the  happiness  of  human  life,  yet  appear- 
ed herself,  in  advanced  and  serene  old 
age,  a  constant  example  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  notion,  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
passion  is  essential  to  felicity. — An  elegant 
and  just  distinction  has  been  made  by  a 
philosophical  writer  between  delicacy  of 
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passion,  and  delicacy  of  taste.  One  lead- 
ing to  that  ill-governed  susceptibility, 
which  transports  the'  soul  to  ecstasy,  or 
reduces  it  to  despair  on  every  adverse  or 
prosperous  change  of  fortune ;  the  other 
enlarging  our  sphere  of  happiness,  by 
directing  and  increasing  our  sensibility 
to  objects  of  which  we  may  command 
the  enjoyment,  instead  of  wasting  it 
upon  those  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol.— Mrs.  Hungerford  was  a  striking 
example  of  the  advantage  of  repressing 
delicacy  of  passion,  and  cultivating  delicacy 
of  taste. 

At  an  advanced  age,  she  showed  ex- 
quisite perception  of  pleasure  in  every 
work  of  genius;  in  conversation,  no 
stroke  of  wit  or  humor  escaped  her  quick 
intelligence,  no  shade  of  sentiment  or 
politeness  was  lost  upon  her;  and  on 
hearing  of  any  trait  of  generosity  or 
greatness  of  soul,  her  whole  countenance 
beamed  with  delight ;  yet  with  all  this 
quickness  of  feeling  she  was  quite  free 
from  fastidiousness,  and  from  that  irrita- 
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bility  about  trifles,  into  which  those 
who   indulge   the  delicacy  of  passion  in 

youth  are  apt  to  degenerate  in  age. 

Caroline  felt,  every  day,  increasing  af- 
fection as  well  as  admiration  for  Mrs. 
Hungerford,  and  found  time  pass  delight- 
fully in  her  company.  Beside  that  ge- 
neral and  well  chosen  acquaintance  with 
literature,  which  supplied  her  with  per- 
petual resources,  she  had  that  knowledge 
of  life  and  of  the  world,  which  mixes  so 
well,  in  conversation,  w7ith  the  know- 
ledge of  books.  She  had  known,  inti- 
mately, most  of  the  celebrated  people  of 
the  last  century,  and  had  store  of  curious 
and  interesting  anecdotes,  which  she 
produced  with  so  much  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  told  so  well,  as  never  to 
fatigue  attention.  Caroline  found,  that 
her  mind  was  never  passive  or  dormant 
in  Mrs.  Hungerford's  company,  she  was 
always  excited  to  follow  some  train  of 
thought,  to  discuss  some  interesting 
question,  or  to  reflect  upon  some  new 
idea.     There  was,  besides,  in  the  whole 
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tenor  of  her  conversation  and  remarks, 
such  a  charm  of  benevolence,  such  an 
indulgence  for  human  nature,  with  all  it's 
faults  and  follies,  as  left  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  encouraging  impression  on  the 
mind,  and  inspired  hope  and  confidence. 
— Her  anecdotes  and  her  philosophy  all 
tended  to  prove,  that  there  is  more  vir- 
tue than  vice,  more  happiness  than 
misery,  in  life ;  and,  above  all,  that 
there  is  a  greater*  probability  that  the 
world  should  improve,  than  that  it  should 

degenerate. Caroline     felt     pleased, 

continually  to  find  her  own  favorite  opU 
nions  and  hopes  supported  and  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  and  judgment 
of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Hungerford  -y 
and  there  was  something  gratifying  to 
her,  in  being  thus  distinguished  and  pre- 
ferred by  one,  who  had  read  so  much  and 
thought  so  deeply.  Mrs.  Mortimer's 
sprightly  conversation  and  constant 
cheerfulness,  joined  to  her  fondness  for 
her  mother  and  for  Caroline,  and  the 
peculiar  charm  of  good  breeding,  added 
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to  all  the  rest,  contributed  now  to  make 

Caroline    happy   at    Hungerford-Castle 

almost  as  happy  as    she  had  ever 

been  in  her  life. 

As  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  heard  no- 
thing more  of  Count  Altenberg,  she 
wisely  forbore  to  touch  upon  the  subject, 
or  ever  to  mention  his  name  to  Caroline; 
and  she  saw,  with  satisfaction,  the  care 
with  which  her  young  friend  turned  her 
mind  from  every  dangerous  recollection. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  remembrance 
of  the  Count  was  unavoidably  recalled ; 
once,  in  particular,  in  turning  over  the 
life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  there  was  a 
passage  copied  in  his  hand,  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  had  accidentally  been  left 
in  the  book. 

€<  Algernon  Sidney,  in  a  letter  to  his 
son,  says  that,  in  the  whole  of  his  life, 
he  never  knew  one  man,  of  what  condi- 
tion soever,  arrive  at  any  degree  of  re- 
putation in  the  world,  who  made  choice 
of,  or  delighted  in  the  company  or  coa- 
P5 
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versation  of  those,  who  in  their  qualities 
were  inferior,  or  in  their  parts  not  much 
superior  to  himself/' 

€C  What  have  you  there,  my  love  ? 
Something  that  pleases  and  interests  you 
particularly,  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford,  not  knowing  what  it  was  that  Ca- 
roline was  reading — cc  Show  it  me,  my 
dear,  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  it." 

Caroline,  deeply  blushing,  gave  her 
the  paper, — the  moment  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford  saw  the  hand  writing,  she  was  sorry 
she  had  asked  for  it.  After  reading,  she 
folded  it  up,  and  putting  it  into  her 
pocket-book,  said, 

"  I  knew  I  should  be  pleased — It  is 
an  observation  that  I  wish  I  could  write 
in  letters  of  gold,  for  the  advantage  of  all 
the  young  men  in  the  world  in  whom  I 
take  any  interest." 

The  energetic  warmth  with  which 
Mrs.  Hungerford  spoke  relieved  Caro- 
line, as  it  seemed  to  justify  the  delight 
she  had  involuntarily  expressed—even  to 
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her  own  mind;  the  sentiment  for  the 
individual  seemed  now  enveloped  in  ge- 
neral approbation  and  benevolence.  She 
never  loved  Mrs.  Hungerford  better  than 
at  this  instant. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  observed,  that  none 
of  the  common  sentimental  passages, 
either  in  poetry  or  novels,  ever  seemed 
to  affect  Caroline ;  and  to  the  romantic 
descriptions  of  love  she  was  so  indifferent, 
that  it  might  have  appeared  to  a  common 
observer,  as  if  she  was,  and  ever  would 

be,  a  stranger  to  the  passion. -With 

many  young  ladies  Mrs.  Hungerford 
had  remarked,  that  the  description  of 
one  charming  man  will  immediately 
awaken  the  recollection  of  another.  By 
the  help  of  the  active  and  plastic  powers 
of  the  imagination,  any  and  every  hero 
of  a  novel  could  be  made,  at  pleasure, 
to  appear  the  exact  resemblance  of  each 

lady's  different  lover. Some,  indeed, 

professed  a  peculiar  and  absolute  exclu- 
sive attachment,  founded  on  unintelligible 
or  indescribable   merits  or  graces,    but 
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these  ladies,  she  had  found,  were,  of  all 
others,  most  liable  to  change,  and  on 
further  acquaintance  with  the  world,  to 
discover,  on  generalising  their  notions, 
similar  or  superior  attractions  in  new 
models  of  perfection.  In  Caroline  Mrs. 
Hungerford  saw  none  of  these  capricious 
fancies;  but  she  perceived,  that  Count 
Altenberg  was  associated  in  Caroline's 
mind  strongly  and  justly  with  her 
highest  ideas  of  excellence,  and  that  it 
was  not  her  imagination  but  her  reason, 
which  gave  him  the  exalted  place  he  held 
in  her  opinion. 

Mrs.  Mortimer,  though  as  fond  of 
Caroline  as  her  mother  was,  either  did 
not  penetrate  so  deeply  into  her  cha- 
racter, or  willingly  flattered  herself,  that 
a  scheme  which  she  had  formed  might 
succeed — A  scheme  of  marrvinsr  Caro- 
line  to  Captain  Hungerford,  her  younger 

brother. His  last  letter  announced, 

that  he  was  returning  with  the  fleet  to 
England,  and  he  was  expected  home 
immediately. 
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u  Think  no  more  of  it,  my  dear/' 
said  Mrs.  Hungerford — "  I  once  formed 
a  wish  of  this  sort  for  Caroline — her  own 
prudence  ....  But — Think  no  more  of 
it,  much  as  I  should  wish  to  have  her 
for  my  daughter,  I  know  it  cannot  be." 
u  I  would  lay  my  life  upon  it,  that 
my  brother  Frederick  will  be  charmed 
with  her ;  she  is  all  that  I  have  heard 
him  describe  as  most  amiable,  and 
her  style   of  beauty  exactly  what  will 

enchant  him He  will  lose  his  heart 

to  her,  as  sure  as  he  has  a  heart — and  a 
noble  heart  it  is." 

"  If  you  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford, "  I  should  be  sorry  that  Caroline 
were  here,  when  he  returns  to  us." 
"  Sorry !" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  why  should  I  pre- 
pare for  his  noble  heart  ....  disappoint- 
ment." 

"  Trust  to  him,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
smiling,  H  Frederick  will  make  his  own 

way — in  such  a  heart  as  Caroline's." 

Mrs.  Hungerford  was  silent — 
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"Of  Count  Altenberg  we  hear  no- 
thing," continued  Mrs.  Mortimer,  "and 
if  he  should  not  return  to  this  country, 
we  may  hope  that,  in  time,  my  brother 
may  deserve  and  obtain  the  place,  which 
the  faithless  Count  will  have  forfeited  in 
her  affections." 

Mrs.  Hungerford  was  persuaded,  on 
the  contrary,  that  if  Caroline  did  not 
marry  Count  Altenberg,  she  would  never 
marry  any  other  man. 

"  We  shall  see,  my  dear  mother," 
cried  Mrs.  Mortimer — "  My  brother,  I 
hope,  will  be  here  in  a  few  days." 

But  before  Captain  Hungerford  ar- 
rived, Caroline  was  obliged  to  leave  her 
friends  at  Hungerford-Castle. 

A  letter  from  her  brother  Erasmus 
informed  her,  that  poor  Lady  Jane  Gran- 
ville was  ill  of  a  nervous  fever,  that  she 
had  no  companion,  no  one  to  attend 
her  but  a  maid-servant,  and  that  she 
was  much  in  want  of  some  judicious 
friend,  who  could  raise  her  spirits  and 
tranquillize  her  mind,  which  was  in  a 
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state  of  continual  agitation  about  her 
law-suit.  Caroline,  remembering  Lady 
Jane's  former  kindness,  thought  this  a 
fit  opportunity  to  show  her  gratitude ; 
and  happy  as  she  was  with  her  friends 
at  Hungerford-Castle,  she  hesitated  not 
a  moment  to  sacrifice  her  own  pleasure 
— She  withstood  all  Mrs.  Mortimer's 
urgent    entreaties  to    stay  "  one  week, 

only  one  week  longer" Her    father 

and  mother  approved  of  Caroline's  deter- 
mination, and  her  brother  Alfred  carried 
her  to  London . 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


In  these  days  people  travel  with  so 
much  safety,  ease,  and  celerity,  that 
heroines  have  little  chance  of  adventures 
on  the  road ;  and  a  journey  is  now  so 
common  a  thing,  that,  as  Rosamond  ob- 
served, the  most  brilliant  imagination 
has  no  hope  of  having  wonders  to  relate 
— To  Rosamond's  mortification,  Caroline 
and  her  brother  reached  London  without 
any  event  having  occurred  better  worth 
recording  than  the  loss  of  an  umbrella. 
They  drove  into  town  when  it  was  nearly 
dark,  just  before  the  lamps  were  lighted ; 
Caroline,  therefore,  had  little  satisfaction 
from  the  first  view  of  the  metropolis — 
She  found  Lady  Jane  Granville  in  a  small 
lodging  in  Clarges  Street — The  room 
dark — a  smell  of  smoke — the  tea  equi- 
page prepared— -Lady  Jane  lying  on  a 
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shabby-looking  sofa — drops  and  a  smell- 
ing bottle  on  a  little  table  beside  her. 
She  raised  herself  as  Caroline  entered, 
looked  half  pleased,  half  ashamed  to  see 
her,  and  stretching  out  her  hand,  said, 
in  a  complaining  voice  : 
-  "  Ah!  my  dear  Caroline,  are  you 
really  come  ?  .  .  .  This  is  too  good  !  .  .  . 
Sadly  changed  you  find — and  every  thing 
about  me — Sit  down,  my  dear — Keppel 
...  do  let  us  have  tea  as  soon  as  you 
can"— 

!?  As  soon  as  ever  Eustace  comes  in, 
my  lady,"  answered  Keppel,  peevishly 
— "  In  the  mean  time,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  allow  us  a  little  more  light  ...  I 
cannot  live  without  light— Come  nearer 
to  me,  my  dear  Caroline,  and  tell  me, 
How  did  you  leave  all  our  friend*  at  the 
Hills  ?" 

Whilst  Caroline  was  answering  her 
Ladyship,  more  candles  were  brought, 
and  Lady  Jane  moved  them  on  the  table, 
till  she  threw  the  light  full  on  Caroline's 
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"  Handsomer  than  ever  ! — And  alto- 
gether, so  formed. — One  would  not  think, 
Alfred,  she  had  been  buried  all  this  time 
in  the  country — Ah  !  perverse  child, 
why  would  not  you  come  when  I  could 
have  been  of  some  use  to  you  .  .  .When, 
at  least,  I  could  have  received  you  as  I 

ought This  is  not  a  fit  place,   you 

see,  nor  am  I  now  in  circumstances,  or 
ill  a  style  of  life. Heigho  !" 

"  Dr.  Percy  is  not  come  yet,"  re- 
sumed she.  "  This  is  his  usual  hour — and 
I  wrote  a  note  to  tell  him  that  he  would 
meet  his  sister  Caroline  to  night." 

In  all  her  Ladyship  said,  in  every  look 
and  motion,  there  was  the  same  nervous 
hurry  and  inquietude. — Dr.  Percy  arrived, 
and  for  a  moment  Lady  Jane  forgot  her- 
self in  sympathy  with  the  affectionate 
pleasure  the  brother  and  sister  showed  at 
meeting.  Soon,  however,  she  would 
have  relapsed  into  melancholy  compa- 
risons, but  that  Dr.  Percy  checked  the 
course  of  her  thoughts,  and  with  the 
happy  art,  by  which  a  physician  of  con- 
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versational  powers  can  amuse  a  nervous 
patient,  he,  without  the  aid  of  poppy  or 
mandragora,    medicined    her   to   rest — 

though  not  to  sleep 

When  Erasmus  was  alone  with  his 
sister,  he  observed,  that  no  permanent 
amendment  could  be  expected  in  Lady- 
Jane's  health,  till  her  mind  should  be  at 
ease  about  her  law-suit.  While  this  was 
undecided,  her  imagination  vacillated 
between  the  horror  of  neglected  poverty, 
and  the  hopes  of  recovering  her  former 
splendor  and  consideration — The  law- 
suit was  not  to  be  decided  for  some 
weeks,  and  Caroline  saw,  that  all  that 
could  be  done  in  the  meantime  was  as 
much  as  possible  to  sooth  and  amuse 
her  patient ;  however  tiresome  and  dif- 
ficult the  task,  she  went  through  it  with 
the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  sweetness  of 
temper — Day  after  day  she  passed  alone 
with  Lady  Jane,  hearing  her  complaints, 
bodily  and  mental,  and  listening  to  the 
eternally  repeated  history  of  her  law- 
suit.— But   Caroline's  patience   was  en- 
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sured  by  a  sense  of  gratitude,  which,  m 
her,  was  not  a  sentimental  phrase,  but  a 
strong  principle  of  action,  a  motive  for 
long  endurance,  still  more  difficult  than 
active  exertion. 

One  half  hour  in  the  day,  however, 
she  was  sure  of  being  happy — the  half 
hour  when  her  brother  Erasmus  paid  his 
visit — Of  Alfred  she  saw  little,  for  he 
was  so  much  engaged  with  business,  that 
had  accumulated  during  his  absence  from 
town,  that  a  few  minutes  now  and  then 
were  all  he  could  possibly  spare  from  his 
professional  duties. — Mr.  Temple  called 
upon  Caroline — she  was  surprised  to  see 
him,  for  she  thought  he  had  been  on  his 
way  to  the  Continent  j  but  he  told  her, 
that  difficulties  had  occurred,  chiefly 
through  the  manoeuvres  of  Cunningham 
Falconer,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
when  there  would  be  an  end  of  these — 
that  Lord  Oldborough  was  glad  of  the 
delay  at  present,  because  he  wanted 
Mr.  Temple's  assistance,  as  the  other 
secretary  had  been  taken  ill,   and  his 
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Lordship  had  not  yet  fixed  upon  a  con- 
fidential person  to  supply  his  place- 


Of  course,  in  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Temple  was  so  much  occupied,  that  Ca- 
roline saw  very  little  of  him ;  and  she 
experienced  what  thousands  have  expe- 
rienced, that,  however  people  may  wish 
to  meet  in  great  towns,  it  is  frequently 
impracticable,  from  small  difficulties  as 
to  time,  distance,  and  connexions. — 
Of  Mr.  Gresham  Caroline  had  hoped 
that  she  should  see  a  great  deal — her 
brother,  Erasmus,  had  long  since  intro- 
duced him  to  Lady  Jane  Granville,  and 
notwithstanding  his  being  a  merchant, 
her  Ladyship  liked  him.  He  was  as 
much  disposed  as  ever  to  be  friendly  to 
the  whole  Percy  family;  and  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  of  Caroline's  being  in 
town,  he  hastened  to  see  her,  and  show- 
ed all  his  former  affectionate  regard  in 
his  countenance  and  manner.  But  his 
time  and  his  thoughts  were  now  engross- 
ed by  an  affair  very  near  his  heart,  which 
he  was  impatient  to  bring  to  a  termina- 
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tion.  As  soon  as  this  should  be  accom- 
plished he  was  to  set  out  for  Amsterdam, 
where  the  concerns  of  his  late  partner, 
old  Mr.  Panton,  as  his  correspondents 
wrote,  imperiously  demanded  his  pre- 
sence. 

This  affair,  which  was  so  near  Mr. 
Gresham's  heart,  related  to  his  dear 
Constance. — Alfred  had  alluded  to  it  in 
one  of  his  letters,  and  Erasmus  had  be- 
gun to  write  the  particulars  to  Rosa- 
mond, but  he  had  not  at  the  time  lei- 
sure to  finish  the  letter,  and  afterwards 
burnt  it,  being  uncertain  how  the  ro- 
mance, as  Alfred  called  it,  might  end. 
He,  therefore,  thought  it  prudent  to 
say  nothing  about  it.  The  whole  story 
was  now  told  to  Caroline,  and,  briefly, 
was  this — 

After  Old  Panton's  rage  against  Dr. 
Percy,  in  consequence  of  the  suspicion 
that  his  daughter  was  in  love  with  him, 
after  the  strange  wig  scene,  and  the 
high  words  that  followed,  had  driven 
Erasmus    from    the   house ;    Constance 
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went  to  her  father,  and  intent  upon 
doing  justice  to  Erasmus,  at  whatever 
hazard  to  herself,  protested,  that  he 
had  not  been  the  cause  of  her  refusal  of 
Lord  Roadster.  To  convince  her  father 
of  this,  she  confessed  that  she  had  an- 
other attachment No  threats,  no  per- 
suasion could,  however,  draw  from  her 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  she  was 
attached  •>  she  knew  that  to  name  him 
would  be  only  to  ruin  his  fortune — that 
her  father  never  would  consent  to  her 
marrying  him  ;  nor,  had  the  object  of 
her  preference  ever  given  her  reason  to 
think,  that  he  felt  any  thing  more  for  her 
than  regard  and  respect — Old  Panton,  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  understand  any 
delicacies,  thought  her  whole  confession 
"  nonsense" — the  agitation  and  hesitation 
with  which  it  was  made,  and  her  eager- 
ness to  clear  Dr.  Percy's  credit,  to  pre- 
vent his  practice  from  being  injured, 
and  to  reinstate  him  in  her  father's  fa- 
vor, conspired  to  convince  the  old  man, 
that  his  "  own  first  original  opinion  was 
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right. "       Of    this,    indeed,    he   seldom 

needed  any  additional  circumstances  to 

complete  the  conviction  on  any  occasion 

During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 


continued  obstinate  in  his  error — "  If 
she  likes  any  body  else,  why  can't  the 
girl  name  him  ? — Nonsense — that  cursed 
Dr.  Percy  is  the  man,  and  he  never 
shall  be  the  man." — In  this  belief  Old 
Panton  died,  and,  what  is  of  much  more 
consequence,  in  this  belief  he  made  his 
will.  On  purpose  to  exclude  Dr.  Percy, 
and  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  his 
favorite  purpose  of  ennobling  his  de- 
scendants, he,  in  due  legal  form,  inserted 
a  clause  in  his  will,  stating,  that  he  be- 
queathed his  whole  fortune  (save  his 
wife's  dower),  to  his  beloved  daughter, 
upon  condition,  that  within  the  twelve 
calendar  months  next  ensuing,  after  his 
decease,  she,  the  said  Constance,  should 
marry  a  man  not  below  the  rank  of  the 
SQn  of  a  baron.  But,  in  case  she,  the 
said  Constance,  should  not  many  within 
the    said    twelve    calendar  months,    or 
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should  marry  any  man  below  the  rank 
of  a  baron,  then,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  said  twelve  calendar  months,  the  said 
fortune  to  go  to  his  beloved  wife, — ex- 
cept an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  to  be  paid  thereout  to  his  daugh- 
ter Constance.0 — Mr.  Gresham  was  ap- 
pointed sole  executor  to   this  will. 

As  soon  as  it  was  decently  possible,  after 
Old  Panton's  decease,  Lord  Roadster  re- 
newed his  suit  to  Constance,  and  was 
civilly,  but  very  steadily  refused.  Many 
other  suitors,  coming  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  persons  favored  by  the  will,  pre- 
sented themselves,  but  without  success. 
Some  making  their  applications  to  Con- 
stance herself,  some  endeavoring  to  win 
her  favor  through  the  intercession  of  her 
guardian,  Mr.  Gresham — -all  in  vain. — 
Month  after  month  had  passed  away, 
and  Mr.  Gresham  began  to  be  much  in 
dread,  and  Mrs.  Panton,  the  mother-in- 
law,  somewhat  in  hopes,  that  the  twelve 
calendar  months  would  elapse  without 
the  young  lady's  having  fulfilled  the 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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terms  prescribed  by  the  will.     Mr.  Gre~ 
sham,  one  morning,  took  his  fair  ward 
apart,  and  began  to  talk  to  her  seriously 
upon  the  subject. — He  told  her,  that  he 
thought  it  impossible  she  should  act  from 
mere  perversity  or  caprice,  especially  as 
from  her  childhood  Upwards  he  had  ne- 
ver seen  in  het*  any  symptoms  of  an  ob- 
stinate or  capricious  disposition  j  there- 
fore he  w&s  well  convinced,  that  she  had 
some  good  reason  for  refusing  so  many 
offers    seemingly   unexceptionable ;    he 
was  grieved  to  find,  that  he  had  not  suf- 
ficiently  won    or    deserved   her   confi- 
dence, to  be  trusted  with  the  secret  of 
her  heart.     Constance,  who  revered  and 
loved  him  with  the  most  grateful  tender- 
ness, knelt  before  him,  and,  clasping  his 
hand  in  hers,  while  tears  rolled  over  her 
blushing  cheeks,   endeavored   to  speak, 
but  could  not  for  some  moments.— At 
last,  she  assured  him,  that  delicacy,  and 
the  uncertainty  in  which  she  was,  whe- 
ther  she  was  beloved  by  the   object  of 
her    affections,    were   the   only    causes. 
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which  had  hitherto  prevented  her  from 
speaking  on  this  subject,  even  to  him, 
who  now  stood  in  the  place  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  who  had  ever  treated  her  with 
more  than  a  father's  kindness." 

Mr.  Gresham  named  Erasmus  Per- 
cy? 

*  No." 
"Mr.  Henry?" 

*  Yes — how  was  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Gresham  had  never  thought  of 
him?"— 

Mr.  Gresham  had  thought  of  him, 
had  suspected,  that  Mr.  Henry's  love  for 
Constance  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
quitting  England  —  had  admired  the 
young  man's  honorable  silence  and  re- 
solution— had  recalled  him  from  Am- 
sterdam, and  he  was  now  in  London. 

But  young  Henry,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  Gresham's  favorable  disposition 
towards  him,  who  had  only  commercial 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Gresham,  and 
knew  little  of  his  character,  considered 
him  merely  as  the  executor  of  Mr,  Pan- 
Q<2 
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ton,  and,  with  this  idea,  obeyed  his  sum- 
mons home  to  settle  accounts. — When 
they  met,  he  was  much  surprised  by  Mr. 
Gresham's  speaking,  not  of  accounts, 
but  of  Constance. — When  Mr.  Gresham 
told  him  the  terms  of  Mr.  Panton's  will, 
far  from  appearing  disappointed  or  de- 
jected, Mr.  Henry's  face  flushed  with 
hope  and  joy. — He  instantly  confessed 
to  her  guardian,  that  he  loved  Constance 
passionately;  and  that  now,  when  it 
could  not  be  supposed  he  had  merce- 
nary views,  now  when  no  duty,  no  ho- 
nor forbad  him,  he  would  try  his  fate. — 
He  spoke  with  a  spirit  given  by  strong 
passion,  long  repressed,  and  with  a  de- 
cision of  character,  which  his  modesty, 
and  reserve  of  manner  had,  till  now,  pre- 
vented from  appearing. 

"  Did  he  consider,"  Mr.  Gresham 
asked,  "  what  he  expected  Miss  Panton 
to  sacrifice  for  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  fortune — not  duty — duty  he 
could  never  have  asked  her  to  sacrifice 
— he  could  not  have  esteemed  her,  if  she 
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had  sacrificed  duty. — As  to  the  rest," — * 
added  he  proudly,  "  Miss  Panton  is  now 
to  decide  between  love  and  fortune." 

"  This  from  the  modest  Mr.  Henry ! 
from  whom,  till  this  moment,  I  never 
heard  a  syllable  that  savored  of  presump^ 
tion  !"  said  Mr.  Gresham. — 

Mr.  Henry  was  silent — and  stood  not 
with  an  air  of  presumption,  but  of  proud 
determination, — Regardless  of  the  sur- 
prise and  attention  with  which  Mr.  Gre^ 
sham  considered  him  during  this  silence, 
he  thought  for  a  few  moments,  and 
asked, 

"  May  I,  Sir,  now,  or  when  may  I 
see  Miss  Panton  ?" 

W  And  would  you,"  said  Mr.  Gre- 
sham, "  if  it  were  in  your  power,  Sir, 
reduce  the  woman  you  love  from  opu- 
lence to  poverty,  to  distress  ?" 

"  I  have  four  hundred  a  year,  Miss 
Panton  has  two,  six  hundred  a  year  is 
not  poverty,  Sir. —  Distress — the  woman 
I  marry  shall  never  know  whilst  I  have 
life  and  health. — No,  Sir,  this  is  not  ro- 
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mance. — Of  my  perseverance  in  what- 
ever I  undertake,  even  when  least  con- 
genial to  my  habits,  you  have  had  proofs, 
— Mr.  Gresham,  if  Miss  Panton  approves 
me,  and  if  love  can  make  her  happy,  I 
fear  not  to  assert  to  you,  her  guardian, 

that  I  will  make  her  happy. If  she 

love  me  not,  or," — added  he,  his  whole 
countenance  changing  from  the  expres- 
sion of  ardent  love,  to  that  of  cold  dis- 
dain, "  or,  if  love  be  not  in  her  mind 
superior  to  fortune,  then  I  have  little  to 
regret.  —  Wealth  and  honors  wait  her 
command. — But,"  resumed  he,  "  the 
trial  I  will  make — the  hazard  I  will  run. 
— If  I  am  mistaken — if  I  am  presump* 
tuous — the  humiliation  be  mine — the 
agony  all  my  own,  my  heart  will  bear  it 
— or — break " 

"  Heroics!" — said  Mr.  Gresham.— 
"  Now  let  me  ask " 

H  Let  me  ask,  Sir  .  .  .  pardon  me,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Henry  . .  .  "  Let  me  beg 
to  see  Miss  Panton." 

"  Stay,  listen  to  me,  young  man  .  .  .**? 
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**  Young    gentleman,     Sir,     if     you 
please.' ! 

c<  Young  gentleman,  Sir,  if  you 
please,"  repeated  Mr.  Gresham,  mildly ; 
**  I  can  make  allowance  for  all  this — 
you  were  bred  a  soldier,  jealous  of  honor. 
— But  listen  to  nie ;  there  is  one  thing  I 
must  tell  you,  before  you  see  Miss  Pan- 
ton,  though  I  apprehend  it  may  some- 
what mortify  you,  as  it  will  interfere  with 
your  boast  of  disinterestedness,  and  your 
vow  of  poverty. — Miss  Panton  I  have 
from  her  cradle  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  partly  as  my  own — my  own 
child  .  .  .  and,  as  such,  I  have  left  her 
in  my  will  ten  thousand  pounds. — As  she 
will  want  this  money  before  my  death, 
if  she  marries  you,  I  must  convert  my 
legacy  into  a  marriage  portion,  and  you 
shall  not,  Sir,  have  love  without  fortune, 
whatever  your  heroics  may  think  of  it. 
— Now,  go  to  your  mistress,  and  keep 
my  secret." — • 

Young    Henry   was   evidently    more 
touched  by  the  generosity  than  by  the 
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bounty  of  Mr.  Gresham ;  tears  came  into 
his  eyes,  and  with  a  gentleness  and  hu- 
mility the  most  feeling,  he  said,  "  How 
shall  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  bearing  with 
me  as  you  did  ?" 

"  Oh!"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  "  Old  as 
I  am,  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  love,  and 
can  conceive  too  what  it  is  to  fear  that 
a  guardian  might  be  cross,  and  that  the 
executor  and  the  partner  of  Mr.  Panton 
might  act  like  Mr.  Panton  himself — Say 
no  more,  I  understand  it  all,  you  see — 
Go  to  your  mistress." 

Even  in  the  haughtiness  and  spirit  this 
young  man  had  shown,  Mr.  Gresham 
saw  the  sincerity,  strength,  and  disinte- 
restedness of  his  affection  for  Constance, 
and  in  Mr.  Gresham's  estimation  these 

were  no  trifling  merits We  pass  over 

shall  we  be  forgiven — the  love- 
scenes  between  Mr.  Henry  and  Con- 
stance.  In  these  cases  it  is  well  when 

there  is  some  sober  friend  to  look  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  thing,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  exaltation  to  do  the  neces- 
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sary  business  of  life — Mr.  Gresham  laid 
Mr.  Panton's  will  before  counsel 
learned  in  the  law,  took  opinions  from 
two  different  counsel,  from  Alfred  Percy, 
whose  friendship  for  the  parties  con- 
cerned was  likely  to  quicken  his  attention, 
and  from  another  barrister  of  long-stand- 
ing, who,  being  totally  unconnected  with 
the  parties,  might  probably  give  a  per- 
fectly unbiassed  and  dispassionate  ad- 
vice. Both  agreed,  that  there  was  no 
avoiding  the  clause  in  the  will;  that  Miss 
Panton,  if  she  married  a  man  below  the 
rank  of  a  Baron's  son,  must  give  up  her 
fortune  to  her  mother-in-law  at  the  end 
of  twelve  calendar  months,  from  the  time 
of  her  father's  decease;  but  both  barristers 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  income 
during  those  twelve  months  belonged  to 
Constance — This  was  a  considerable  sum, 
which,  byMr.  Gresham's  advice,  was  to  be 
vested  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Henry's  capital 
ifl  the  firm  of  the  house  of  Panton  and  Co* 
— In  consequence  of  Mr.  Gresham's  ear- 
nest recommendation,  and  of  his  own  ex- 
Q  5 
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cellent  conduct  and  ability,  Mr.  Henry 
was  from  this  time  joined  in  the  firm,  and 
as  one  of  the  partners  had  a  secure  income 
proportioned  to  his  part  of  the  capital, 
beside  a  share  in  the  very  advantageous^ 
speculations,  in  which  the  house  was  en-: 
gaged.  Mr.  Gresham  undertook  to  sup-i 
ply  Mr.  Henry's  place  at  Amsterdam/ 
whither  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  go-* 
ing. — His  house  he  would  leave  to  Con- 
stance during  his  absence. — She  had  best 
begin  by  taking  possession  of  it,  and  es- 
tablish herself  there,  he  observed,  that 
she  might  not  have  the  inconvenience  and 
mortification  of  being  turned  out  of  her 
own  at  the  end  of  the  year. — "  And  if," 
said  he,  "  I  should  be  able,  when  I  return, 
to  make  Mr.  Henry's  residence  with  me 
agreeable  to  him,  I  shall  hope  he  will  not, 
while  I  live,  take  my  Constance  quite 
away  from  me.—I  look  to  her  as  my 
chief  happiness  in  life." 

"  If  Rosamond  had  heard  the  sigto, 
which  closed  this  speech,"  thought  Ca- 
rolines M  and  if  she  had  seen  the  simpli- 
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city  and  delicacy  of  Mr.  Gresham's  gene- 
rosity on  this  occasion,  she  would  have 
reproached  herself  for  refusing  him,  and 
would  almost  have  reasoned  herself  into 
the  belief,  that  she  had  done  very  wrong 
not  to  marry  him — But  this  belief  would 
only,  .  .  .  could  only,  have  lasted  till  she 
should  see  Mr.  Temple  again — So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  it  was  best  for  poor 
Mr.  Greeham,  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter." — 

All  things  being  arranged  thus  in  the 
kindest  and  most  convenient  manner  by 
this  excellent  Mr.  Gresham,  and  the  day 
being  fixed  for  the  marriage  of  Constance 
$nd  Mr.  Henry — Caroline  was  asked  to 
be  bride's-maid,  and  the  honor  of  Lady 
Jane  Granville's  company  was  requested 
— i — It  is  inconceivable  how  much  im- 
portance Lady  Jane  attached  to  the  idea 
of  her  accepting  or  refusing  this  request, 
and  the  quantity  she  talked  about  it  was 
wonderful ! — notwithstanding  the  habitual 
theme,  of  her  "being  of  no  consequence 
now,  to  any  one,  of  her  being  utterly. 
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forgotten,  and  out  of  the  world," — yet 
she  had  still  a  secret,  very  secret  belief, 
that  all  she  did  would  be  known  and 
commented  upon ;  and  she  worked  her- 
self up  to  think  also,  that  the  honor  to 
be  conferred,  or  the  offence  that  would 
be  taken  in  consequence  of  her  decision 
would  be  immortal. — Every  five  minutes 
for  two  hours  after  the  first  reading  of 
Mr.  Gresham's  note,  she  took  it  up,  laid 
it  down,  and  argued  the  matter  pfo  and 
con  to  Caroline. 

A  long  and  loud  knock  at  the  door — 
came  to  Caroline's  relief — It  was  repeated 

with  imperious  impatience "  Who  is 

it,  my  dear — look  out  of  the  window,  but 
don't  let  yourself  be  seen." 

Caroline  did  not  know  any  of  the 
fashionable  equipages,  which  to  Lady 
Jane  appeared  a  great  want  of  common 
sense,  or  rather  a  great  defect  in  her 
education — Upon  this  occasion  however, 
she  thought  she  recollected  the  livery  to 
be  Mrs.  Falconer's. 

^  Oh,  no,  my  dear,  quite  impossible — 
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the  Falconers  have  not  been  near  me 
this  age — I  will  tell  you  whose  livery  it 
is  ...  .  There  is  a  resemblance,  but  it  is 
astonishing  to  me  a  girl  of  your  sense 
cannot  learn  the  difference  ....  It  is 
old  Lady  Brangle's  liv  ery."— — 

«  It  might  very  possibly  be  so,"  Caro- 
line allowed. 

The  servant  however,  brought  in  cards, 
and   a  note  from  Mrs.   Falconer — The 
note   was  to  announce   to   Lady    Jane 
Granville  the  approaching  marriage  of 
Miss  Falconer  with  Sir  Robert   Percy — 
The  day  was  named,  and  the  honor  of 
Lady  Jane  Granville's  company  was  re- 
quested at  the  wedding— -Lady  Jane  knew* 
that  this  communication  was  made,  not 
in  the  least  in  the  kindness,  but  in  the 
pride  of  Mrs.  Falconer's  heart ;  and  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  spirit,  in  which  it  was 
written,  Lady  Jane  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  her,  to  receive  and  answer   it. — 
Her  Ladyship,    was    really   warm   and 
honest     in    her    friendships,    and   very 
grateful    to    her   branch    of  the  Percy 
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family,  for  the  kindness  they  had  shown 
her  in  adversity. 

*  I  think  it  extremely  il]  judged,  and 
ill-bred  of  Mrs..  Falconer,  to  invite  me 
to  this  wedding — Does  she  think  I  have 
no  feeling- — My  own  near  relations,  and 
best  friends,  deprived  of  their  birth-right, 
by  this  Sir  Robert  Percy  ....  does  she 
conceive  it  possible,  that  I  could  go  to 
such  a  wedding? — No — nor  did  she  wish 
or  expect  it, — she  only  wrote  fi:om  vanity, 
arid  I  shall  answer  her  with  pride,  which, 
at  least,  is  somewhat  superior  to  that 
mean  passipn^  and  I  shall  go,  I  am  now 
determined ,,  to  IVtr.  Gresfeam's — I  do  no- 
thing by  halves." — 

Her  ladyship  immediately  wrote  an- 
swers to  both  the  invitations. — Nothing 
for  months  had  done  her  so  much  good, 
a?  the  exertion,  interest,  and  imaginary 
self-importance  these  two  notes  created — 
At  Mr.  Gresham's,  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding  her  Ladyship  appeared  with 
great  dignity,  and  was  satisfied  that  she 
ha^d  conferred  honpr  and  serious  obliga- 
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tion.  Could  sh$  have  seen  into  the  minds 
of  all  the  company,  she  would  have  been 
astonished  to  find  how  little  she  occu- 
pied their  thoughts — j — It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  whether  it  is  more  for 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  man  and 
womankind,  that  politeness  should  che- 
rish, or  truth  destroy  these  little  delusions 
of  self-love. 

Presently  there  appeared  in  the  news-? 
papers  a  splendid  account  of  the  mar* 
riage  at  St.  George's  church— Hanover 
square,  of  Sir  Robert  Percy  of  Percy-* 
Hall,  with  Arabella  the  eldest  daughter 
of  J.  Falconer,  Esquire, — present  at  the 
ceremony  was  a  long  list  of  fashionable 
friends — (who  as  Lady  Jane  Granville 
observed,  "  would  not  have  cared  if  the 
bride  had  been  hanged  the  next  minute.") 
The  happy  pair,  after  partaking  of  an 
elegant  collation,  set  out  in  a  barouche 
and  four  for  Percy- Hall,  the  seat  of  Six 
Robert  Percy, 

*c  So i"  cried  Lady  Jane,  throwing 
down  the  paper,    "  Mrs.  Falconer  has 
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accomplished  that  match  at  last,  and 
has  got  one  of  her  daughters  well  off  her 
hands — the  ugly  one  too — Upon  my  word 
she  is  amazingly  clever — But,  after  all, 
the  man  has  a  horrid  temper,  and  a  very 
bad  character-— —Now  it  is  over,  my 
dear  Caroline,  I  must  tell  you,  that  long 
ago,  before  I  was  so  well  aware  of  what 
sort  of  man  he  was,  I  had  formed  the 
plan  of  marrying  him  to  you,  and  so 
uniting  the  two  branches,  and  bringing 
the  estate  into  your  family — But,  we 
have  often  reason  to  rejoice,  that  our 
best  concerted  schemes  don't  succeed — 
I  give  Mrs.  Falconer  joy— For  worlds 
I  would  not  have  such  a  man  married  to 
any  relation  or  friend  of  mine— — - — -Oh, 
if  I  recover  my  fortune,  Caroline,  I  have 
hopes !" 

Her  Ladyship  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Gresham,  who  came  to 
take  leave,  as  he  was  just  setting  out  for 
Holland. — He  was  a  man  who  said  less, 
and  did  more  for  his  friends,  as  Caroline 
observed,  "  than  almost  any  person  she 
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knew."  On  seeing  his  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, she  had  noticed  some  beautiful 
miniatures ;  he  now  brought  all  those 
which  she  had  admired,  and  begged  to 
leave  them  with  her  during  his  absence, 
that  she  might  at  her  leisure  copy  any  of 
them  she  liked.  He  knew  she  painted 
in  miniature,  for  he  had  long  ago,  when 
at  the  Hills,  seen  her  copy  of  M.  de 
Tourville's  picture  of  Euphrosyne. — 

"  If,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  observing 
that  Caroline  scrupled  to  take  charge  of 
so  many  precious  pictures — "  If  you  are 
too  proud  to  receive  from  me  the  slightest 
kindness  without  a  return,  I  am  willing 
to  put  myself  under  an  obligation  to 
you. — While  I^am  away,  at  your  leisure, 
make  me  a  copy  of  that  Euphrosyne — I 
shall  love  it  for  your  sake,  and  as  re- 
minding me  of  the  time  when  I  first  saw 
it — the  happiest  time  perhaps  of  my  life" 
added  he,  in  a  low  voice. — 

*  Oh,  Rosamond,"  thought  Caroline, 
cl  if  you  had  heard  that  !•— and  if  you:. 
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knew  how  generously  kind  he  has  been; 
to  your  brothers  !" 

At  parting  from  Alfred  and  Erasmus, 
he  said  to  them, 

"  My  good  young  friends,  why  don't 
either  of  you  marry  ...  to  be  sure  you 
are  young  enough,  but  think  of  it  in 
time,  and  don't  put  off  .  .  .  put  off  .  .  . 
till  you  grow  into  old  bachelors — I  know 
young  men  generally  in  these  days  say, 
they  find  it  too  expensive  to  marry — Some 
truth  in  that,  but  more  selfishness. — 
Here's  young  Mr.  Henry  has  set  you  a 
good  example — your  practice  in  your 
professions,  I  suppose,  puts  you  as  much 
at  ease  in  the  world  by  this  time,  as 
he  is.  Malthus  you  know  .  .  .  whom 
I  saw  you  studying  the  other  day,  ob^ 
jects  only  to  people  marrying  before  they 
can  maintain  a  family — Alfred,  when  I 
was  at  the  Hills,  I  heard  of  a  certain 
Miss  Leicester  ....  If  you  shall  think 
of  marrying  before  I  come  back  again, 
you'll  want  a  house,  and  I've  lent  minQ 
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already — But  money  you  know  can  place 
one  in  any  part  of  the  Town,  you  might 
like  better — I  have  a  sum  lying  idle  at 
my  bankers,  which  I  have  just  had  trans- 
ferred  to  the  account  of  Alfred  and  Eras- 
mus Percy— Whichever  of  you  marry 
before  I  come  back,  must  do  me  the 
favor,  to  purchase  a  good  house  ....  I 
must  have  it  at  the  polite  end  of  the 
town,  or  I  shall  be  worse  than  an  old 
bachelor — Let  me  find  it  well  furnished 
and  aired — Nothing  airs  a  house  so  well, 
as  a  warm  friend — Then  you  know,  if  I 
should  not  fancy  your  purchase,  I  leave 
it  on  your  hand,  and  you  pay  me  the 
purchase  money  year  by  year,  at  your 
leisure— if  you  can  trust,  that  I  will  not 
throw  you  into  jail  for  it." 

The  warmth  of  Alfred's  thanks  in  par- 
ticular showed  Mr.  Gresham,  that  he 
had  not  beer*  mistaken  about  Miss  Lei- 
cester. 

"  I  wish  I  had  thought,  or  rather  I 
wish  I  had  spoken  of  this  sooner,"  added 
Mr.  Gresham,  <c  perhaps  I  might  haye 
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had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  married 
before  my  leaving  England,  but — no — it 
is  best  as  it  is — I  might  have  hurried 
things — and  in  these  matters  every  body 
likes  to  go  their  own  pace,  and  their  own 
way. — So  fare  ye  well — God  bless  you 
both,  and  give  you  good  wives,  I  can  ask 
nothing  better  for  you  from  Heaven." — 
No  man  could  be  more  disposed  than 
Alfred  felt  himself  at  this  instant,  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Gresham,  and  to  marry  imme- 
diately— Visions  of  beauty  and  happiness 
floated  before  his  imagination,  but  a  soli- 
citor knocking  at  the  door  of  his  cham- 
bers recalled  him  to  the  sense  of  the  sad 
necessity  of  finishing  some  law  papers, 
instead  of    going  into    the  country,  to 

see  his  fair  mistress His  professional 

duty  absolutely  required  his  remaining  in 
Town  the  whole  of  this  term — Lady  Jane 
Granville's  business  in  particular  de- 
pended upon  him — He  gave  his  mind  to 
it— She  little  knew  how  difficult  it  was 
to  him  at  this  time,  to  fix  his  attention  * 
or  how   much   temper    it    required    in 
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these  circumstances,   to  bear   with    her 

impatience. The    week     before     her 

cause  was  expected  to  come  to  trial,  ber 
Ladyship's  law  fever  was  at  it's  height — 
Alfred  avoided  her  presence,  and  did  her 
business. — 

The  day  arrived — her  cause  came  on 
— Alfred's  exertions  proved  successful— 
and  hot  from  the  courts  he  brought  the 

first    joyful    news A   decree  in  her 

favor  ! 

Lady  Jane  started  up,  clasped  her 
hands, — embraced  Alfred,  — embraced 
Caroline — returned  thanks  to  Heaven — 
again  and  again,  in  broken  sentences, 
tried  to  express  her  gratitude  to  Alfred — 
A  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief.  "  Oh 
Alfred,  what  pleasure  your  generous  heart 
must  feel  I . 

Yes — all  the  labor,  all  the  vexations  of 
his  first  professional  life  were  paid — 
overpaid — at  this  instant— Many  years 
of  toil,  mortifications,  and  disappoint- 
ments innumerable,  must  a  barrister  en- 
dure •>  but  there  are  delicious  moments.. 
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when  the  sense  of  success,  of  benevo- 
lence, of  sympathy,  all  unite;  when  a  life 
of  labor  is  paid  by  a  word,  or  even  by  a 
look. 

It  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  Lady 
Jane,  who  had  regained  her  fortune,  or 
Alfred,  by  whom  it  had  been  recovered, 
was  the  most  joyful.— Caroline,  who 
sympathized  with  the  pleasure  felt  by 
both,  was,  perhaps,  as  happy  as  either. 

From  this  day,  from  this  hour,  Lady 
Jane's  health  rapidly  recovered,  and,  as 
Erasmus  observed,  her  lawyer  had  at  last 
proved  her  best  physician. — Happy  for 
brothers,  that  play  thus  into  each  others 
hands. — Happier  for  those,  who  play  thus 
into  each  other's  hearts. 

Caroline,  when  she  saw  Lady  Jane 
restored  to  her  strength,  and  in  excellent 
spirits,  preparing  to  take  possession  of  a 
handsome  house  in  Cavendish  Square, 
thought  she  might  now  be  spared  to  re- 
turn to  her  own  family. — But  Lady  Jane 
would  not  part  with  her;  she  insisted 
upon  keeping  her  the  remainder  of  the 
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\vinter,  promising  to  carry  her  back  to 
the  Hills  in  a  few  weeks. — It  was  plain, 
that  refusing  this  request  would  renew  the 
ire  of  Lady  Jane,  and  render  irreconcil- 
able the  quarrel  between  her  Ladyship 
and  the  Percy  family.  Caroline  felt  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  offend  one  whom  she 
had  obliged,  and  on£  who  really  showed 
such  anxiety  for  her  happiness. 

"  I  know,  my  dear  Lady  Jane,"  said 
she,  smiling,  '*  that  if  I  stay  with  you, 
you  will  form  a  hundred  kind  schemes 
for  my  establishment ;  but  forgive  me 
when  I  tell  yoti,  that  it  is  in  the  certain- 
ty that  they  will  none  of  them  be  accom- 
plished, that  I  consent  to  accept  your 
Ladyship's  invitation. " 

"  Perverse !  provoking,  and  incompre- 
hensible,— but  since  you  consent  to  stay, 
my  dear,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  yotir 
motives. — I  will  let  them  rest  as  philoso- 
phically unintelligible  as  you  please.  Be 
satisfied,  I  will  never  more  accuse  you  of 
perversity  in  refusing  me  formerly,  nor 
will  I  convict  you  of  inconsistency  for 
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obliging  me  now. — The  being  convicted 
of  inconsistency  I  know  is  what  you  peo- 
ple, who  pique  yourselves  upon  being 
rational,  are  so  afraid  of. — Now  we  every 
day  people,  who  make  no  pretensions  to 
be  reasonable,  have  no  character  for  con- 
sistency to  support,  you  cannot  con- 
ceive what  delightful  liberty  we  enjoy. — 
In  lieu  of  whole  tomes  of  casuistry,  the 
simple  phrase,  c  I've  changed  my  mind/ 
does  our  business. — Now  do  let  me  hear, 
if  you  could  prevail  upon  yourself  to  say 
that." 

"  I've  changed  my  mind,"  said  Caro- 
line playfully. 

cc  That's  candid — now  I  love  as  well 
as  admire  you." — 

"  To  be  entirely  candid  then,"  said 
Caroline,  "  I  must,  my  dear  Lady  Jane, 
if  you  will  give  me  leave,  tell  you  more." 

"  As  much  as  you  please,"  said  Lady 
Jane,  "  for  I  am  naturally  curious,  par- 
ticularly when  young  ladies  blush." — 

Caroline  thought,  that  however,  Lady 
Jane  and  she  might  differ  on  some  points, 
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her  Ladyship's  anxiety  to  promote  her 
happiness  in  the  way  she  thought  most 
advantageous  deserved  not  only  her  gra- 
titude, but  her  confidence. — Besides,  it 
would  be  the  most  effectual  way,  she 
hoped,  of  preventing  Lady  Jane  from 
forming  any  schemes  for  her  establish- 
ment, to  confess  at  once,  that  her  affec- 
tions were  engaged.  She  really  believed 
it  was  not  likely,  that  she  should  meet 
with  any  person,  whose  character  and 
merits  were  equal  to  those  of  Count  Al- 
tenberg,  and  any  one  inferior  to  him  she 

was  determined  never  to  marry. She 

added  a  few  words  as  delicately  as  she 
could  upon  the  dread  she  felt  of  being 
persecuted  in  society  as  a  young  lady 
wishing  for  an  establishment. 

Lady  Jane  heard  all  she  said  upon  this 
subject  with  much  attention, — but  when 
she  had  finished,  her  Ladyship  said  to 
herself. 

"  Nonsense ! — Every  yoking  lady  thinks 
one  lover  perfect  till  she  has  seen  ano- 
ther.— -Before  Caroline  has  passed  a  month 

VOL.  III.  R 
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in  fashionable  society,  provided  she  has 
a  fashionable  admirer,  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  this  Count  Altenberg." — 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  she,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  Caroline, — "  I  will  give 
you  my  word,  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  comply  with  all  your  conditions. 
— You  shall  not  be  advertised  as  a  young 
lady  in  search  of  a  husband, — but  just  as 
if  you  were  a  married  woman,  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  introduce  my  acquaint- 
ance to  you,  and  if  they  should  find  out, 
or  if  in  time  you  should  find  out,  that 
you  are  not  married,  you  know,  I  shall 
not  be  to  blame." 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV, 


Behold  Lady  Jane  Granville  reinstated 
in  her  fortune,  occupying  a  fine  house, 
in  a  fashionable  Square,  with  suitable 
equipage  and  establishment;  carriages 
rolling  to  her  door;  tickets  crowding  her 
servant's  hands;  an  influx,  an  affluence  of 
friends,  and  congratulations  such  as  quite 
astonished  Caroline, — 

"  Where  were  these  people  all  the  time 
I  lived  in  Clarges  Street  ?"   thought  she. 

Lady  Jane,  though  she  knew  from  ex- 
perience the  emptiness  and  insincerity  of 
such  demonstrations  of  regard,  was,  ne- 
vertheless, habitually  pleased  by  them, 
and  proud  to  be  in  a  situation,  where 
numbers  found  it  worth  while  to  pay  her 
attentions.  Her  Ladyship,  notwith- 
standing her  foibles,  was  not,  like  a  mere 
R  2 
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fashionable  friend,  forgetful  of  favors, 
and  incapable  of  gratitude.  Warm  in 
her  affection  to  Caroline,  she  was  eager 
to  do  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to 
her  pleasure  and  advantage. — — The 
dressing,  the  producing  her  young  friend 
was  her  prime  object. 

The  pretensions  of  individuals  are  of- 
ten cruelly  mortified,  when  they  come 
to  encounter  the  vast  competition  of  a 
capital  city.  As  King  James  said  to  the 
country  gentleman  at  court, — "  The  lit- 
tle vessels,  that  made  a  figure  on  the  lake, 
appear  insignificant  on  the  ocean  !" 

Caroline  had  neither  the  pretensions  of 
a  provincial  wit,  nor  of  a  country  beau- 
ty; happily  for  her  she  had  not  formed 
high  expectations  of  pleasure,  any  hope 
of  producing  effect,  or  even  sensation^ 
upon  her  first  appearance  in  the  fashion- 
able world.  As  she  said  in  her  letters  to 
her  friends  at  home,  nothing  could  be 
more  dull,  or  tiresome,  than  the  first  ex- 
perience of  a  young  lady's  introduction 
into  life  $  nothing,  as  she  assured  Rosa- 
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mond,  could  be  less  like  the  reality,  than 
the  delightful  representations  in  novels, 
where  every  day  produces  new  scenes, 
new  adventures,  and  new  characters. 
"  She  was  ashamed, "  as  she  said,  "  to 
write  such  stupid  letters  from  London ; 
but  unless  she  were  to  have  recourse  to 
invention,  she  literally  had  not  any  thing 
entertaining  to  tell.  She  would,  if  Rosa- 
mond was  in  despair,  invent  a  few  con- 
quests, and,  like  great  historians,  put  in 
some  fine  speeches  supposed  to  have  been 
spoken  by  celebrated  characters." 

In  reality,  Caroline's  beauty  had  not 
passed  so  completely  unobserved  as  her 
modesty  and  inexperience  imagined. 
She  did  not  know  the  signs  of  the  times. 
. — On  her  first  entrance  into  a  public  room, 
^yes  turned  upon  her,  the  eyes  of  mothers 
with  apprehension, — of  daughters,  with 
^nvy.-T-Some  gentlemen  looked  with  ad- 
miration, others,  with  curiosity. 
"  A  new  face  ! — Who  is  she  ?" 
'*  A  relation  of  Lady  Jane  Granville's/' 
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ft  What  has  she  ?"  .   .  o^r 

"  I  don't  know — nothing,  I  believe.'7 
"Nothing,  certainly, — -a  daughter  of 
the  Percy,  who  lost  his  fortune." — 

All  apprehensions  ceased  on  the  part 
of  the  ladies — and  generally  all  admira- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen. — Ope- 
ra glasses  turned  another  way. — Pity  suc- 
ceeding to  envy,  a  few  charitably  dis- 
posed, added, 

"  Ah  !    poor   thing  !    unprovided   for 

What  a  pity!" 

u  Do  you  dance  to  night  ?" 
"  Does  our  quadfcille  come  next  ?" 
Some  gentleman,  an  abstract  admirer 
of  beauty,  perhaps,  asked  the  honor  of 
her  hand — to  dance. — But  there  the  ab- 
straction generally  ended. — A  few,  in- 
deed, went  farther,  and  swore  that  she 
was  a  fine  girl,  prophesied  that  she 
would  take,  and  declared  they  would  be 
d — d  if  they  would  not  think  of  her,  if 
they  could  afford  it. — 

From  their  prophecies  or  their  oaths 
nothing  ensued,  and  even   the   civilities 
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and  compliments  she  received  from  Lady- 
Jane's  particular  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, though  in  a  more  polite  style,  were 
equally  unmeaning  and  unproductive. 
Ten  days  passed  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind. 

Unluckily  for  Caroline,  her  brother 
Alfred   was  about  this  time  obliged   to 
leave  town.     He  was  summoned  to  the 
country  by   Mr.  Leicester.     Dr.  Percy 
was  so   continually  employed,  that  she 
could   scarcely  have  a  few  minutes  in  a 
week  of  his  company,  now  that  Lady 
Jane's  health  no  longer  required  his  pro- 
fessional attendance.     Caroline,  who  had 
always  been  used  to  domestic  society  and 
conversation,  was  thus  compelled  to  live 
completely  in  public,  without  the  plea- 
sures of  home,  and  without  the  amuse- 
ment young  people  generally  enjoy    in 
company,  when  they   are   with  those  of 
their  own  age,  to  whom  they  can  com- 
municate thei  r  thoughts.  Lady  Jane  Gran- 
ville was  so  much  afraid  of  Caroline's  not 
appearing  fashionable,  that  she  continu- 
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ally  cautioned  her  against  expressing  her 
natural  feelings  at  the  sight  of  any  thing 
new  and  surprising,  or  at  the  perception 

of  the    tiresome   or   ridiculous. Her 

Ladyship  would  never  permit  her  prote- 
gee to  ask  the  name  of  any  person  in 
public  places,  or  at  private  parties — be- 
cause not  to  know  certain  people  "  ar- 
gues yourself  unknown." 

"  I'll  tell  you  who  every  body  is,  when 
we  go  home" — When  she  was  at  home. 
Lady  Jane  was  generally  too  much  tired  to 
explain  or  to  comprehend  the  description 
of  these  nameless  bodies.  And  even 
when  her  Ladyship  was  able  to  satisfy 
her  curiosity,  Caroline  was  apt  to  mis- 
take afterwards  the  titles  and  histories  of 
the  personages,  and  by  the  misnomers 
of  which  she  was  guilty  provoked  Lady 
Jane  past  endurance — Whether  it  was 
from  want  of  natural  genius  in  the  scho- 
lar, or  interest  in  the  study,  or  from  the 
teacher's  thus  unphilosophically  separat- 
ing the  name  and  the  idea,  it  is  certain, 
that  Caroline  made  but  slow  progress  in 
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acquiring  her  fashionable  nomenclature, 
— She  was  nearly  in  despair  at  her  own 
want  of  memory,  when  fortunately,  a 
new  instructress  fell  in  her  way,  who  was 
delighted  with  her  ignorance,  and  de- 
sired nothing  better  than  to  tell  her  who 
was  who; — in  every  private  party  and 
public  place,  to  point  out  the  ridiculous 
or  notorious,  and  at  the  moment  the 
figures  were  passing,  whether  they  heard 
or  not,  to  relate  anecdotes  characteristic 
and  illustrative.— This  new,  entertaining 
preceptress,  was  Lady  Frances  Arling- 
ton. Her  Ladyship  having  quarrelled 
with  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  hated  to 
go  out  with  Mrs.  Falconer,  hated  still 
more  to  stay  at  home  with  the  old  ta- 
pestry-working Duchess  her  aunt,  and 
was  delighted  to  have  Lady  Jane  Gran- 
ville to  take  her  every  where— She  cared 
little  what  any  person  thought  of  herself, 
much  less  what  they  thought  of  Caro- 
line— therefore  free  from  all  the  delicacies 
and  anxieties  of  Lady  Jane's  friendship 
and  systems— Lady  Frances,  though  from 
R  5 
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different  premises,  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion — agreed,    that    thinking    of 
Caroline's  advantages — was   stuff  I — and 
that  all  she  ha4  to  do  was  to  amuse  her- 
self in   town. — — Caroline  was  the  most 
convenient  companion    to   go  out  with, 
for  she  never  crossed  her  Ladyship  about 
partners,  or  places,  never  vied  with  her 
for  admiration,   or  seemed  to  mind  her 
flirtations,    but   quietly  suffering  her  to 
draw  off  all  the  fashionable  beaux,  whom 
Lady  Jane  stationed  upon  duty — she  let 
Lady  Frances  Arlington  talk,  or  dance, 
to  her  heart's  content,  and  was  satisfied  of- 
ten to  sit  still  and  be  silent.     The  variety 
of  words  and  ideas,  facts  and  remarks* 
which  her  lively  and   practised  compa- 
nion   poured   into   her   mind,    Caroline 
was  left  to  class  for  herself,  to  generalise, 
and  to  make  her   own  conclusions—— 
Now  she  had  means  of  amusement :  she 
took   pleasure  in  observing  all  that  was 
going    on,    and   she    knew     something 
of  the  characters  and  motives  of  the  ac- 
tors in  such  different  scenes.     As  a  spe* 
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culator,  she  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  eagerness  of  all  the  players,  at  their 
different  games  of  love,  interest,  or  am- 
bition. And  in  various  sets  of  company, 
she  was  diverted  by  observing  how  each 

thought  themselves  the  whole  world 

Here  a  party  of  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, practising,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 

cotillon  steps  for  their  quadrille And 

while  they  are  dancing  the  quadrille, 
jockey  gentlemen  ranged  against  the 
wall   in  the  ball-room,  talking  of  their 

horses grave  wigs  and  snuff-boxes  in 

a  corner  settling  the  fate  of  Europe, 
proving  that  they  were,  are,  or  ought  to 
be  behind  the  scenes.  At  the  card-tables 
sharpened  faces  seeing  nothing  in  the 
universe  but  their  cards. 

At  the  piano,  a  set  of  signors  and  sig- 
noras,  and  ladies  of  quality,  mingled  to- 
gether full  of  duets,  soloes,  overtures,  ca- 
vatinas,  expression,  execution,  and  tho- 
rough bass — mothers  in  agonies,  daughters 
pressed  or  pressing  forward ;  some  young 
and  trembling  with  shame  3  more,  though 
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young,  yet  confident  of  applause ;  others, 
and  these  the  saddest  among  the  gay, 
veteran  female  exhibitors,  tired  to  death, 
yet  forced  to  continue  the  unprofitable 
glories. 

In  one  grand  party,  silence  and  state ; 
in  another  group,  rival  matrons  chasing 
round  the  room  the  heir  presumptive  to 
a  dukedom,  or  wedging  their  daughters 
closer  and  closer  to  that  door- way,  through 
which  Lord  William must  pass. 

Here  a  poet  acting  enthusiasm  with  a 

chapeau  bras there  another  dying  of 

ennui  to  admiration here  a  wit  cut- 
ting  and   slashing  right  or    wrong 

there  a  man  of  judgment  standing  by, 
silent  as  the  grave — all  for  notoriety. 

Whilst  others  of  high  rank,  birth,  or 
wealth,  without  effort  or  merit,  secure 
of  distinction,  looked  down  with  sober 
contempt  upon  the  poor  strugglers  and 
wranglers  for  fame. 

Caroline  had  as  yet  seen  but  few  of 
the  literary  candidates  for  celebrity^ 
only  those  privileged  few,  who,  combining 
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the  pretensions  of  rank  and  talent,  had  a 
natural  right  to  be  in  certain  circles,  or 
those  who,  uniting  superior  address,  had 
risen  or  forced  their  way  into  fine  com- 
pany— Added  to  these  were  two  or  three, 
who  were  invited  to  parties  as  being  the 

wonder  and  show  of  the  season Per* 

sons  whom  the  pride  of  rank  found  it 
gratifying  to  have  at  command,  and  who 
afforded  to  them  a  most  happy  relief  from 
the  dullness  of  their  habitual  existence* 
Caroline,  though  pitying  the  exhibitors, 
whenever  she  met  any  of  this  description, 
had  great  curiosity  to  see  more  of  lite- 
rary society.  But  Lady  Jane  syste- 
matically hung  back  on  this  point,  and 
evaded  her  promises. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  did  promise  to  take 
you  to  Lady  Angelica  Headingham's, 
and  Lady  Spilsbury's,  but  there's  time 

enough- — not  yet not   till    I  have 

established  you  in  a  higher  society  .... 
Not  for  your  advantage  to  get  among  the 
blue-stockings — the  blue  rubs  off — and 
the  least  shade  might  ruin  you  with  •  ♦ .  • 
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some  people  If  yoii  were  married,  I 
should  introduce  you  to  that  set  with 
pleasure  ...  for  they  entertain  me  vastly, 
and  it  is  a  great  privation  to  me  this 
winter— -A  long  fast— But  even  this  ab- 
stinence from  wit  I  can  endure  for  your 
sake,  my  dear  Caroline — you  are  my  first 

object, >— If  you   would    take  the  bel 

esprit  line  decidedly. — Talents  you  have, 
but  not  courage  sufficient — And  even  if 
you  had,  you  are  scarce  old  enough — 
With  your  beauty  and  grace  .  .  .  you 
have  a  better  chance  in  the  circle  you 
are  in,  my  dear." 

But  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  who 
thought  only  of  her  own  chance  of 
amusement,  seconded  Carol i He's  wish  to 
see  the  literary  set— Nothing  could  be 
more  stupid,  her  Ladyship  said,  than 
running  round  always  in  the  same  cir-: 
cle— for  her  part,  she  loved  to  see  clever 
odd  people, — And  though  her  aunt- 
duchess  would  not  let  her  go  to  Lady 
Spilsbury's,  yet  Lady  Frances  was  sure, 
that,  with  Lady  Jane  Granville  for  her 
chaperon,  she  could  get  a  passport  for 
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Lady  Angelica  Headingham's,  "  because 
Lady  Angelica  is  a  sort  of  cousin,  I 
can't  tell  you  how  many  times  removed, 
but  just  as  many  as  will  serve  my  present 
purpose — A  connexion  quite  near  enough 
to  prove  her  fashionable,  and  respectable, 

and  all  that So,  my  dear  Lady  Jane 

I'll    ask    leave,"    concluded    Lady 

Frances,  M  and  we  will  go  next  conver- 
sazione day." 

No — Lady  Jane  was  firm  to  what  she 
believed  to  be  for  Caroline's  interest,  and 
she  refused  to  take  Caroline  into  that  set, 
and  therefore  declined  the  honor  of  cha- 
peroning her  Ladyship  to  Lady  Ange- 
lica Headingham's. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Jane  !  you  couldn't, 
you  wouldn't  be  so  cruel  ?  When  I  am 
dying  with  impatience  to  see  my  cousin 
make  herself  ridiculous,  as  I  hear  she  does 
more  and  more  every  day  with  that  Ba- 
ron Wilhelmberg — Wilhelmberg,  I  said, 

not  Altenberg Miss  Caroline  Percy 

need  not  have  turned  her  head  so  quickly. 
Lady  Angelica's  man  is  a  German,  and 
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yours  was  a  Pole,  or  Prussian,  was  not 
he? — Do  you  know  the  ugliest  man  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  the  handsomest, 
were  both  Poles,-— but  they  are  all  well 
bred." 

"  But  about  Lady  Angelica's  Ger- 
man Baron,"  interrupted  Lady  Jane. 

"  Yes,  wha^t  sort  of  a,  person  is  he  ?" 
said  Caroline,. 

"  As  unlike  your  Count  Altenberg'as 
possible-r— An  oddish  looking  genius — 
oldish  too — like  one's  idea  of  an  alchy- 
mist,  or  a  professor,  or  a  conjuror— like 
any  thing,  rather  than  a  man  of  fashion 
—•but,  nevertheless,  since  he  has  got 
into  fashion,  the  ladies  have  all  found 
out,  that  he  is  very  like  a  Roman  Em- 
peror—  And  so  he  is — like  any  head  on 

an  old  coin." — * 

"  But  how  comes  there  to  be  such  a 
value  set  on  this  head  ? — How  came  he 
into  fashion  ?"  said  Lady  Jane. 

"  Is  it  possible,  you  don't  know  ?— r 
Oh  !  it  was  when  you  were  out  of  the 
world  he  first  made  the  great  noise-™ 
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by  dreaming — yes,  dreaming — dreaming 
himself,  and  making  every  body  else 
dream  as  he  pleases;  he  sported  last 
season  a  new  theory  of  dreaming— joins 
practice  to  theory  too — Very  extraor- 
dinary— interprets    all   your   dreams  to 

your  satisfaction  they  say — and 

quite  on  philosophical  principles,  can 
make  you  dream  whatever  he  pleases. — 
True — upon  my  veracity." 

"  Did  your  Ladyship  ever  try  his 
skill  ?"  said  Lady  Jane. 

"  Not  I ;  for  the  Duchess  wo.uld  not 
hear  of  him, — but,  I  long  the  more  to 

know  what  he  could  make  me  dream. - 

He  certainly  is  very  clever,  for  he  was 
asked  last  winter  every  where. — All  the 
world  ran  mad — Lady  Spilsbury,  and  my 
wise  cousin,  I  understand,  came  to  pull- 
ing   wigs    for    him. -Angelica    con- 

quered  at  last ;  you  know  Angelica  was 
always  a  little  bit  of  a  coquet  .  .  .  .  not  a 
little  bit  neither. — At  first,  to  be  sure, 
she  thought  no  more  of  love  for  the 
German  Emperor,  than  I  do  this  mi- 
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nute — But  he  knew  how  to  coquet  also. 
......  Who  would   have  thought  it  ? — 

So  there  were  notes,  and  verses,  and 
dreams,  and  interpretations,  and  I  can't 
tell  you  what — But,  so  far,  the  man  is  no 
charlatan  ;  he  has  made  Lady  Angelica 
dream  the  very  dream  he  chose — the 
strangest  too  imaginable — that  she  is  in 
love  with  him. — And  the  interpretation 
is,  that  she  will  take  him  '  for  better  for 
worse." 

u  That  is  your  own  interpretation,  is 
not  it,  Lady  Frances?"  said  Caroline. 

"  Is  it  possible  there  is  any  truth  in 
it  ?"  said  Lady  Jane, 

"  All  true — positively — I  hear. — And 
of  all  things,  I  should  like  to  see  Lady 
Angelica  and  the  Baron  face  to  face— 
tete  a  t6te — or  profile  by  profile,  in  the 
true  Roman  Emperor  and  Empress 
style  ....  medal  style." 

€€  So  should  I,  I  confess,"  said  Lady 
Jane,  smiling. 

"  The  best,  or  the  worst  of  it  is," 
continued   Lady  Frances,   "  that,   after 
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all,  this  baron  bold  is,  I've  a  notion,  no 
better  than  an  adventurer ;  for  I  heard 
a  little  bird  sing,  that  a  certain  ambas- 
sador hinted  confidentially,  that  the  Baron 
de  Wilhelmberg  would  find  it  difficult  to 
prove  his  sixteen  quarterings*  But  now, 
upon  both  your  honors,  promise  me 
you'll  never  mention  this — Never  give 
the  least  confidential  hint  of  it  to  man, 
woman,  or  child  j  because  it  might  get 
round,  spoil  all  our  sport,  and  never 
might  I  have  the  dear  delight  of  drawing 
the  caricature. " 

"  Now  your  Ladyship  is  not  serious, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Caroline, 

"  Never  more  serious — never  so  se- 
rious in  my  life — and,  I  assure  you, 
cried  Lady  Frances,  speaking  very  ear- 
nestly and  anxiously,  "  If  you  give  the 
least  hint,  I  will  never  forgive  you  while 
I  live — for  I  have  set  my  heart  on  doing 
the  caricature." 

"  Impossible!     that,    for    the    mere 
pleasure  of  drawing  a  caricature,    you 
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would  let  your  own  cousin  expose  her* 
self  with  an  adventurer/' said  Caroline. 

"  La !  Lady  Angelica  is  only  my 
cousin  a  hundred  removes.  I  can't  help 
her  being  ridiculous — Every  body,  I 
dare  say,  has  ridiculous  cousins — and 
laugh  one  must.— If  one  was  forbid  to 
laugh  at  one's  relatives,  it  would  be  sad 
indeed  for  those  who  have  extensive  con-* 

nexions. -Well,  Lady  Jane,  I  am  glad 

to  see  that  you  don't  pique  yourself  on 
being  too  good  to  laugh.— r-So  I  may 
depend  on  you. — One  party  for  Lady 
Angelica's  is  fixed  for  Monday." 

No Lady  Jane  had,  it  is  certain, 

some  curiosity  and  some  desire,  to  laugh 
at  her  neighbor's  expense.  So  far,  Lady 
Frances  had,  with  address,  touched  her 
foible  for  her  purpose ;  but  Lady  Jane's 
affection  for  Caroline  strengthened  her 
against  the  temptation.  She  was  per^ 
suaded,  that  it  would  be  a  disadvantage 
to  Caroline  to  go  to  this  conversazione. 
<— She  would  not  upon  any  account  have 
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Miss  Percy  be  seen  in  the  blue-stocking 
set  at  present-— she  had  her  reasons. —  To 
this  resolution  her  Ladyship  adhered, 
though  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  perti- 
nacious to  accomplish  any  purpose  she 
took  into  her  fancy,  returned  morning 
after  morning  to  the  charge. — Some- 
times she  would  come  with  intelligence 
from  her  fetcher  and  carrier  of  news,  as 
she  called  him,  Captain  Nuttall.— -One 
day,  with  a  very  dejected  countenance, 
her  Ladyship  came  in,  saying — 

"  It's  off—It's  all  off— Nuttall  thinks 
it  will  never  be  a  match." 

The   next   day,   in   high    spirits,   she 
brought  word — 

"  It's  on — It's  on  again — Nuttall 
thinks  it  will  certainly  be  a  match, — and 
Angelica  is  more  delightfully  ridiculous 
than  ever !  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Jane, 
Tuesday  ? — next  week  ? — the  week  af- 
terwards ?  In  short,  my  dearest  Lady 
Jane,  once  for  all,  will  you  ever  take  me 
to  her  conversazione  ?" 

"  Never, — my    dear    Lady    Frances, 
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till  Miss  Caroline  Percy  is  married"-— 
said  Lady  Jane — "  I  have  my  own 
reasons." 

"  Then  I  wish  Miss  Caroline  Percy 
was  to  be  married  tomorrow — I  have 
my  own  reasons.  But,  after  all,  tell  me, 
is  there  any  the  least  chance  of  Miss 
Percy's  being  married  ?" 

"  Not  the  least  chance,"  said  Ca- 
roline. 

"  That  is  her  own  fault,"  said  Lady 
Jane,  looking  mortified  and  displeased. 

<c  That  cannot  be  said  of  me,  there's 
one  comfort,"  cried  Lady  Frances.  If 
I'm  not  married,  'tis  not  my  fault;  but 
my  papa's,  who,  to  make  an  eldest  son, 
left  me  only  a  poor  5000/.  portion. 
What  a  shame  to  rob  daughters  for  sons,, 
as  the  grandees  do !  I  wish  it  had 
pleased  Heaven  to  have  made  me  the 
daughter  of  an  honest  merchant,  who 
never  thinks  of  this  impertinence — then, 
with  my  plum,  or  plums,  I  might 
have  chosen  the  first  spendthrift  Lord  in 
the  land,  or  may  be,  I  might  have  been 
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blessed  with  an  offer  from  that  paragon 
of  perfection,  Lord  William.- — -Do  you 
know  what  made  him  such  a  paragon  of 
perfection? — His  elder  brother's  falling 
sick,  and  being  like  to  die.  Now,  if  the 
brother  should  recover,  adieu  to  my  Lord 
William's  perfections." — 

"  Not  in  the  opinion  of  all,"  said 
Lady  Jane,  "  Lord  William  was  a 
favorite  of  mine,  and  I  saw  his  merit 
long  ago,  and  shall  see  it,  whether  his 
elder  brother  dies  or  recovers." 

"  At  all  events,"  continued  Lady 
Frances,  "  he  will  be  a  paragon,  you  will 
see,  only  till  he  is  married,  and  then, — 

'  How  shall  I  your  true  love  know 
1  From  any  other  man  V 

"  By  the  by,  the  other  day,  Lord 
William,  in  flying  from  the  chase  of 
matrons,  in  his  fright  ....  (he  always 
looks  like  a  frightened  hare,  poor  crea- 
ture !)....  took  refuge  between  you  two 
ladies.  Seriously,  Lady  Jane,  do  you 
know,  I  think  you  manage  vastly  well 
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for  your   protegee You   are  not  so 

broad  as  Mrs.  Falconer." 

ff  Broad  !  I  beg  your  Ladyship's  par- 
don for  repeating  your  word,"  cried  Lady 
Jane, — looking  quite  angry,  and  feeling 
too  angry  to  parry,  as  she  usually  did, 

with  wit "  I  really  don't  understand 

your  Ladyship/' 

<c  Then  I  must  wish  your  Ladyship  a 
good  morning,  for  I've  no  time  or  talents 
for  explanation,"  said  Lady  Frances, 
running  off,  delighted  to  have  produced  a 
sensation. 

Lady  Jane  rang  for  her  carriage,  and 
made  no  observations  on  what  had 
passed.  But  in  the  evening  she  de- 
clared, that  she  would  not  take  Lady 
Frances  Arlington  out  with  her  any 
more,  that  her  Ladyship's  spirits  were 
too  much  for  her, — "  Besides,"  my  dear 
Caroline,  ".when  she  is  with  you,  I 
never  hear  you  speak  a  word,  you  leave 
it  entirely  to  her  Ladyship. — After  all, 
she  is,  if  you  observe,  a  perfectly  selfish 
creature." 
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Lady  Jane  recollected  various  in- 
stances of  this  selfishness. 

"  She  merely  makes  a  tool  of  me — 
my  carriage,  my  servants,  my  time,  my- 
self, always  to  be  at  her  service,  whenever 
the  aunt-duchess  cannot,  or  will  not,  do 
her  Ladyship's  behests. — For  the  slight- 
est errand  she  could  devise,  she  would 
send  me  to  the  antipodes ;  bid  me  fetch 
her  a  tooth-pick  from  the  farthest  inch 
of  the  city.  Well  !  I  could  pardon 
all  the  trouble  she  gives  for  her  fancies, 
if  she  would  take  any  trouble  for  others 
in  return. — No — Ask  her  to  do  the  least 
thing  for  you,  ....  and,  she  tells  you, 
she'd  be  very  glad  ....  but   she  does 

not    know    how or,    she    would  do* 

it  this  minute — but  that  she  has  n$t 
time or,  she  would  have  remem- 
bered it  certainly,  but  that  she  forgot 
it." 

Caroline  admitted,  that  Lady  Frances 
was  thoughtless  and  giddy,  but  she  hoped 
not  incurably  selfish,  as  Lady  Jane  novv 
seemed  to  suppose. 

VOL.  Ill,  S 
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"  Pardon  me,  she  is  incurably  sel- 
fish— Her  childishness  made  me  excuse 
her  for  a  great  while  ;  I  fancied  she  was 
so  giddy,  that  she  could  not  remember 
any  thing ;  but  I  find  she  never  forgets 
any  thing,  on  which  she  has  set  her  own 

foolish   head. Giddy  !    I   can't   bear 

people,  who  are  too  giddy  to  think  of  any 
body  but  themselves." 

Caroline  endeavored  to  excuse  her 
Ladyship,  by  saying,  that,  by  all  ac- 
counts, she  had  been  educated  in  a  way 
that  must  make  her  selfish u  Ido- 
lized, and  spoilt,  I  think  you  told  me  she 
was  ?" 

"  True,  very  likely;  let  her  mother, 
or  her  grandmother,  settle  that  account 
— 1  am  not  to  blame,  and  I  will  not  suf- 
fer for  it. You  know,  if  we  entered 

like  your  father  into  the  question  of  edu- 
cation, we  might  go  back  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  find  nobody  to  blame  but 
them. — In  the  mean  time,  I  will  not 
take  Lady  Frances  Arlington  out  with 
me  any  more ;  on  this  point  I  am  deter- 
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mined. — For,  suppose  I  forgave  her  sel- 
fishness and  childishness,  and  all  that, 
why  should  I  be  subject  to  her  imperti- 
nence?— She  has  been  suffered  to  say- 
whatever  comes  into  her  head,  and  to 
think  it  wit. Now,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  will  teach  her  better." 

Caroline,  who  always  saw  the  best 
side  of  characters,  said  something  in 
favor  of  Lady  Frances,  and  pleaded  her 
freedom  from  art  and  dissimulation. — 

"  My  dear  Caroline,  she  is  not  half 
so  free  from  dissimulation,  as  you  are 
from  envy  and  jealousy. — She  is  always 
in  your  way,  and  you  never  see  it. — I 
can't  bear  to  hear  you  defend  her,  when 
I  know  she  would  and  does  sacrifice  you, 
at  any  time  and  all  times,  to  her  own 
amusement.  But  she  shall  not  stand  in 
your  light — for  you  are  a  generous,  un- 
suspicious creature. — Lady  Frances  shall 
never  go  out  with  me  again — and  I  have 
just  thought  of  an  excellent  way  of  set- 
tling that  matter. — I'll  change  my  coach 
S  2 
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for  a  vis-a-vis — which  will  carry  only 
two." 

This  Lady  Jane,  quick  and  decided, 
immediately  accomplished;  she  adhered 
to  her  resolution,  and  never  did  take 
Lady  Frances  Arlington  out  with  her 
more. 

Returning  from  the  party  this  evening 
t — a  party  where  they  met  Lord  William, 
who  had  sat  beside  Caroline  at  supper, 
Lady  Jane  began  to  reproach  her  with 
having  been  unusually  reserved  and 
silent. 

Caroline  said  she  was  not  conscious 
of  this. 

"  I  hope  and  trust,  I  am  not  too  broad," 
continued  Lady  Jane,  with  a  very  proud 
and  proper  look — "  but  I  own,  I  think 
there  is  as  much  indelicacy  in  a  young 
lady's  hanging  back  too  much,  as  in 
her  coming  too  forward. — And  gentle- 
men are  apt  to  overrate  their  conse- 
quence as  much,  if  they  find  you  are 
afraid    to    speak    to    them,    as    if  you 
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were  to  talk,  ....  like  Miss  Falconer 
herself. " 

Caroline  assented  fully  to  the  truth  of 
this  remark;  assured  Lady  Jane,  that 
she  had  not  intentionally  hung  back,  or 
been  reserved ';  that  she  had  no  affecta- 
tion of  this  sort. — In  a  word,  she  pro- 
mised to  exert  herself  more  in  conversa- 
tion, since  Lady  Jane  desired  it. 

"  I  do  wish  it,"  my  dear — cc  You 
don't  get  on — there's  no  getting  you  on. — 
You  certainly  do  not  talk  enough  to  gen- 
tlemen when  they  sit  beside  you. — It 
will  be  observed." 

cc  Then,  Ma'am,  I  hope  it  will  be 
observed  too,"  said  Caroline,  smiling, 
te  that  the  gentlemen  do  not  talk  to 
me." 

"  No  matter — you  should  find  some- 
thing to  say  to  them — you  have  plenty 
of  gold,  but  no  ready  change  about  you. 
— Now,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  us, 
you  know,  that  will  never  do." 

Caroline  was  perfectly  sensible  of  this 
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— she  knew  she  was  deficient  in  the  sort 
of  conversation  of  the  moment,  requisite 
for  fine  company  and  public  places. — 

*c  But  when  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
is  not  it  better  for  me  to  say  nothing, 
Ma'am  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear — Half  the  world  are 
in  that  predicament;  but  would  it  mend 
our  condition  to  reduce  our  parties  to 
quaker's  silent  meetings  ? — My  dear,  you 
must  condescend  to  talk  without  saying 
any  thing — And  you  must  bear  to  hear 
and  say  the  same  words  a  hundred  times 
over — and  another  thing,  my  dear  Caro- 
line, I  wish  you  would  cure  yourself  of 
looking  fatigued. — You  will  never  be 
thought  agreeable,  unless  you  can  en- 
dure, without  showing  that  you  are  tired, 
the  most  stupid  people  extant " 

Caroline  smiled,  and  said,  she  recol- 
lected her  father's  telling  her,  "  that  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  the  most  agreeable 
man  of  his  day,  declared,  that  his  secret 
depended  not  on  his  wit  or-  talents  for 
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conversation,  but  on  his  power  of  con- 
cealing the  ennui  he  felt  in  stupid  com- 
pany." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  /  tell  you  so,  as 
well  as  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  let  me 
see  that  you  profit  by  it  to  morrow.'* 

The  next  night  they  went  to  a  large 
party,  at  a  very  fine  lady's. — It  was  dull, 
but  Caroline  did  her  best  to  look  happy, 
and  exerted  herself  to  talk  to  please  Lady 
Jane,  who,  from  her  card-table,  from 
time  to  time,  looked  at  her,  nodded, 
and  smiled. — When  they  got  into  their 
carriage,  Lady  Jane,  before  she  had 
well  drawn  up  the  glass,  began  to  praise 
her  for  her  performance  this  evening. — 
"  Really,  my  dear,  you  got  on  very  well 
to  night. — And  I  hear  Miss  Caroline 
Percy  is  very  agreeable. — And,  shall  I 
tell  you  who  told  me  so  ? — No ;    that 

would  make  you  too  vain. But  I'll 

leave  you  to  sleep  upon  what  has  been 
said — to  morrow  you  shall  hear  more." 

The  next  morning,  Caroline  had  stolen 
away  from  visitors,  and  quietly  in  her 
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own  room  was  endeavoring  to  proceed 
in  her  copy  of  the  miniature  for  Mr. 
Gresham,  when  Lady  Jane  came  into 
her  apartment,  with  a  letter  and  it's  cover 

in   her   hand. "  A   letter,  in   which 

you,  Caroline,  are  deeply  concerned. " 

A  sudden  hope  darted  across  Caroline's 
imagination,  and  illuminated  her  coun- 
tenance.— As  suddenly  it  vanished,  when 
she  saw  on  the  cover  of  the  letter,  no 
foreign  post  mark,  no  foreign  hand — but 
a  hand  unknown  to  her. 

"  Deeply  concerned  ! — how  can  I  . .  . 
how  .  .  .  how  am  I  ....  concerned  in 
this,  Ma'am  ?" — she  asked — with  diffi- 
culty commanding  her  voice,  to  articu- 
late the  words. 

Cf  Only  a  proposal  for  you,  my  dear," 
said  Lady  Jane,  smiling — "  Not  a  pro- 
posal for  which  you  need  blush — as 
you'll  see — if  you'll  read 

But  observing  that  Caroline  was  not 
at  this  moment  capable  of  reading,— ^ 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  tremor  of 
her  hand — and  that  she  was  holding  the 
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letter  upside  down  before  her  eyes,  Lady 
Jane,  with  kind  politeness  passed  on  to 
the  picture,  at  which  her  young  friend 
had  been  at  work,  and  stooping  to  ex- 
amine the  miniature  with  her  glass,  made 
some  observations  on  the  painting,  and 
gave  Caroline  time  to  recover. — Nor  did 
her  Ladyship  look  up  till  Caroline  ex- 
claimed, 

«  John  Clay  [—English  Clay  !— " 
"  Yes — Clay,  of  Clay- Hall,  as  Mrs. 
Falconer  would  say. — You  see,  my  love, 
1  told  you  truly,  it  was  no  blushing 
matter. — I  am  sorry  I  startled  you  by 
my  abruptness. — Surprises  are  generally 
ill-judged — and  always  ill-bred — Acquit 
me,  I  beseech  you,  of  all  but  thought- 
lessness,"— said  Lady  Jane,  sitting  down 
by  Caroline,  and  kindly  taking  her  hand 
- — cc  I  hope  you  know  I  am  not  Mrs. 
Falconer." 

f€  I  do,  indeed,"  said  Caroline,  press- 
ing her  hand,  "  I  feel  all  your  kindness, 
all  your  politeness." 

ff.  Of  course,  I  knew  that  a  proposal 
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from  Clay,  of  Clay-Hall,  would  be  to 
you  .  .  .  just  what  it  is  to  me,"  said 
Lady  Jane. — cc  I  hope  you  cannot  ap- 
prehend that,  for  the  sake  of  his  seven  or 
ten  thousand,  whatever  he  has  per  an- 
num, I  should  press  such  a  match  upon 
you,  Caroline. — No,  no,  you  are  worth 
something  much  better." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Lady  Jane," 
cried  Caroline,  embracing  her  with  warm 
gratitude. 

"  Why,  child,  you  could  not  think 
me  so  ...  .  merely  mercenary.— No — 
touch  me  upon  family — or  fashion  . . .  any 
of  my  aristocratic  prejudices,  as  your 
father  calls  them,  and  I  might,  perhaps, 
be  a  little  peremptory. — But  John  Clay 
is  a  man  just  risen  from  the  ranks  .  .  . 
lately  promoted  from  being  a  manufac- 
turer's son,  to  be  a  subaltern  in  good 
company  .  .  .  looking  to  rise  another  step 
by  purchase  .  .  .  No,  no — a  Percy  could 
not  accept  such  an  offer,  no  loss  of  for- 
tune could  justify  such  a  vicsaUiance. — 
Such  was  my  first  feeling,  and  I  am  sure 
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yours,  when  you  read  at  the  bottom  of 
this  awkwardly  folded  epistle,  c  Your 
Ladyship's  most  devoted,  &c.  John 
Clay/  " 

"  I  believe  I  had  no  feeling,  but  pure 
surprise,"  said  Caroline. — %  I  scarcely 
think  Mr.  Clay  can  be  in  earnest — for, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  never 
spoke  five  worrls  to  me  in  his  life  !" — 

"  English  Clay,  my  dear. — Has  not 
he  said  every  thing  in  one  word  ? — I 
should  have  been  a  little  surprised,  but 
that  I  have  been  seeing  this  good  while 

the  dessous  des  cartes. Don't   flatter 

yourself,  that  love  for  you  offers  Clay- 
Hall — No ;  but  hatred  to  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Falconer.— There  have  been  quarrels 
upon  quarrels,  and  poor  Lady  Trant  in 
the  middle  of  them,  unable  to  get  out 
— and  John  Clay  swearing  he  is  not  to 
be  taken  in — and  Miss  Falconer  buffet- 
ing  Lady  Trant  with  the  willow  he  left 
on  her  brows — and  Mrs.  Falconer  smiling 
through  the  whole,  and  keeping  the  se- 
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cret,  which  every  body  knows.  —  In 
short,  my  dear,  'tis  not  worth  explaining 
to  you — but  John  Clay  certainly  hopes 
to  complete  the  mortification  of  the  Fal- 
coners, by  giving  himself  to  you. — Be- 
sides, you  are  in  fashion. — Too  much 
has  been  said  about  him — I'm  tired  of 
him. — Write  your  answer,  my  dear — or 

I'm  to  write,  am  I  ? Well,   give  me 

some  gilt  paper — let  us  do  the  thing  pro- 
perly." Properly  the  thing  was  done — 
The  letter  folded,  not  awkwardly,  was 
sealed  and  shut,  Caroline  delighted  with 
Lady  Jane,  and  Lady  Jane  delighted 
with  herself. 

"  So  there's  an  end  of  that  matter," 
said  Lady  Jane.  "  I  saw  how  it  would 
be  long  ago ;  but  I  was  glad  you  saw  no- 
thing of  it,  lest  you  should  not  have  let 
it  come  to  a  declaration. — Now  a  refusal 
is  always  creditable  ;  therefore,  I  own,  I 
should  have  been  mortified,  if  the  season 
had  passed  without  your  having  one  pro- 
posal.— But  now  you  have  nothing  to 
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be  ashamed  of — you've  killed  your  man 
— and  I  hope  and  trust  I  shall  live  to 
see  you  kill  another." 

Caroline  laughed,  but  said  she  was 
glad  Lady  Jane  was  not  one  of  those, 
who  count  refusals  as  so  many  proofs  of 
a  young  lady's  merit;  for  her  own  part, 
she  acknowledged  she  was  inclined  to 
think,  that  they  were  sometimes  proofs 
rather  of  coquetry  and  duplicity. 

Lady  Jane  hesitated,  and  said  she  did 
not  see  this — she  could  not  agree  to 
this. — 

The  conversation  went  on,  till  her 
Ladyship  and  Caroline  came  to  a  com- 
plete opposition  of  opinion  on  a  princi- 
ple, which,  though  it  was  only  stated  in 
general,  and  in  the  abstract,  her  Lady- 
ship defended  with  an  urgency,  and  Ca- 
roline resisted  with  a  steadiness,  which 
are  seldom  shown  about  any  merety 
speculative  point,  unless  there  is  some 
secret  apprehension  of  their  being  soon 
reduced  to  practice. 

Lady   Jane  asserted,    that    a   woman 

VOL.  in.  T 
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should  always  let  an  attachment  come 
to  a  declaration,  before  she  permits  a 
man  to  see  her  mind,  even  though  de- 
termined upon  a  refusal. " 

Caroline  thought  this  would  be  using 
the  man  ill. 

Lady  Jane  maintained,  that  it  would 
be  using  him  much  worse,  to  refuse  him 
before  he  asked. 

"  But  without  refusing,"  Caroline  said, 
that  cc  a  gentleman  migfit  be  led  to  per- 
ceive when  he  was  not  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted, and  thus  would  be  saved  the 
pain  and  humiliation  of  a  rejected  pro- 
posal. " 

"  It  was  not  a  young  lady's  first  busi- 
ness to  think  of  that — her  first  duty  was 
to  do  what  was  right  and  proper  for  her- 
self"— Lady  Jane  said. 

"  Certainly ;  but  the  very  question  is, 
what  is  right  and  proper  ?" 

"  To  give  a  distinct  answer  when  a 
distinct  question  is  asked,  neither  more 
nor  less,"  said  Lady  Jane.  €\  Caroline, 
on  these  subjects  you  must  trust  to  one 
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who  knows  the  world,  to  tell  you  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  A  woman  is  safe, 
and  cannot  be  blamed  by  friend  or  foe, 
if  she  adhere  to  the  plain  rule  '  Stay  till 
you  are  asked.'  Till  a  gentleman  thinks 
proper,  in  form,  to  declare  his  attach- 
ment, nothing  can  be  more  indelicate 
than  for  a  lady  to  see  it." 

"  Or,  in  some  cases,  more  disinge- 
nuous, more  cruel,  than  to  pretend  to  be 
blind  to  it." 

"  Cruel ! — Cruel  is  a  word  of  the  last 
century,  or  the  century  before  the  last. 

—  Cruelty  is  never  heard  of  now,  my  dear 

—  Gentlemen's  hearts  don't  break  in 
these  our  days — Or  suppose  an  odd 
heart  should  break ;  if  the  lady  is  treat- 
ing it  according  to   rule,  she  is  not  to 

blame. Why  did  not  the  proud  tongue 

speak  ? Whatever  happens  she  is  ac- 
quitted by  the  world." 

"  And  by  her  own  conscience  ?  Surely 
not  if  she  deceive,  and  injure  by  decep- 
tion." 

Lady  Jane  warmly  repeated,  that "  she 
T  2 
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knew  the  world  .  .  .  that  at  her  time  of 
life  she  ought  to  know  the  world,  and 
that  she  was  certain  any  line  of  con- 
duct but  that  which  she  had  pointed 
out,  would  expose  a  woman  to  the 
charge  of  indelicacy,  and,  perhaps,  of 
impertinence." 

These  were  heavy  charges,  Caroline 
felt,  but  she  thought,  that,  when  not  de- 
served, they  could  be  borne  better  than 
self-reproaches  for  the  want  of  candor 
and  truth. 

Lady  Jane  observed,  that,  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  female  virtues,  delicacy  must 
have  the  foremost  place. 

Caroline  made  a  distinction  between 
real  delicacy  and  punctilio. 

Lady  Jane  was  inclined  to  call  it  a 
distinction  without  a  difference. — She, 
however,  more  prudently  said,  that 
punctilio  was  necessary  as  the  guard  of 
female  delicacy. 

Undoubtedly.  But  the  greater  vir- 
tue should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
less Truth    and    sincerity,    Caro- 
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line  thought,  must  be  classed  among 
the  highest  virtues  of  woman,  as  well  as 
of  man,  and  she  hoped  they  were  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  utmost  femi- 
nine modesty  and  delicacy.  She  asked 
whether,  after  all,  the  plea  of  delicacy 
and  punctilio  was  not  sometimes  used  to 

conceal    the    real    motives Perhaps 

ladies,  in  pretending  to  be  too  delicate 
to  see  a  gentleman's  sentiments,  were 
often,  in  fact,  gratifying  their  own  va- 
nity, and  urging  him  to  that  declara- 
tion, which  was  to  complete  the  female 
triumph. 

Lady  Jane  grew  angry — but  fearing 
lest  Caroline  should  perceive,  that  she 
had  some  particular  object  in  view  .... 
doubtful  whether  Caroline  knew,  or  did 
not  know,  her  aim — and  further  having 
a  secret  hope,  that,  like,  other  young 
ladies  who  support  fine  sentiments  about 
love  and  generosity  in  conversation,  she 
might,  when  it  came  to  the  test,  forget 
them,  her  Ladyship  urged  her  opinion 
no  further. 
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Indeed  she  candidly  acknowledged, 
that  much  might  be  said  on  Caroline's 
side  of  the  question — and  there  the  mat- 
ter ended. 
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